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x 1/r ire not to increafe the Controyerlies 


of the time5,nor to fornent the differences 
that are among us ; the One are by far too 
SQ many, the other-too great alregdy. My 
Doh 07217 deſig 2.65 to allay. che heat and abate 
| UW the fury of that Ignis ſacery or\Eryll 

OI | pelas of contention, which hath riſen in 
the face of our Church, by the overflowing of that bilious, 
humour which yet appears to have too great precominancy. 
in the Spirits of men.” And although with the poor Perſian 
T can on! y bring a hand-fl wu Lof watery” yet that 26430 My ju {t 
Apology, that it is for the quenobing thoſe Flames in the 
Church, which have cauſed the beils of Aaron to jangle 
fo muth, that it ſeems to be a work of the greateſt dijfi:ulty 
to make them tunxble. And were this *m Age* wherem 


any thine naeht, v2 wounred at, jt Og es of” 
deſerved annmration,” to hozr the noile off t FRA &s And 
Baimnmers /6 z2nch a5ont the Temple, 4rd that-afrcÞ3beſc 
nigh t :emty years carving 124 hewing, we &- {1 rude 4d 
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unpoliſhed Rills and jo far from beingeemontedroverhier 
inghprenity.got the Spirit and the bond 'oi:Regce, 60 Adapt 
we act,juſtly feerd/ahgueice, Migremus lines rue awe fee” 
thexail-of the Teraple ſoxent alundery. and:the.Ehureh 
its. ſelf made a Partitionwall: zo divide the members of * 
:t ? > And ſprce the wile and gracious God hath: been” 
pleaſed (tn ſuch ap (almoſt miraculous manner ) (0 lately th 
abate the. Land-Rood of our. civil- inteſtine diviſions; » 
how. ftr ange muſt it needs ſeem, if our {acred: conterwions ' 
(if contentions may becalled ſacred) bike the waters of the: 
SanQuary..,. {ould riſe from the Ancje $o the;Knee,. 
fill, gf laſh they. mey\ grew unpaſſable ? HMnft only the fire 
of pur pnchriftian ammoſitics be /ike that of the'Femple; '- 
mhigh mes yiever to be extinguiſhed ? However:Tums Jane: © 
it is\ſuch 8 one 45 was never kindled from Heaven,' #9r [1 
blown up-with ny breathings of rhe Holy and'D vin + 
Spirit. 4d yet that hath been the aggravationof bu# 
diviſions ., that-thoſe whoſe duty it is to- lif6 up- their 5 
voyces. like Trumpets , have. rather ſounded raw wil 
larm 70 owr contentions ſpirits, :than a Parley or Retreas, © 
which-had been far more ſuitable to: our Meſfengers' 6 
Peace. In which reſpet# it might be' too truly faid"of 
our Church, what is ſpoken of the *Eagle: in the Greek - - 
Apglogue:. tf ffs WH 20GTBDOUO! WS Ae 
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The Ea le ſaw her breaſt was : Wd OT 
She ſtogd; and weeped much, but grieved more:...... 5 
El 1nd WEEPER MUTN, DUT SrICVEM MOFG. 29G! 
Woe's the," for tity own kind hat edeſtroyd. 
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ThoPriface 6 heReddet * | 
* oe 55 fo damp" fincewhat ver (jon of rhe vaulpar®T:25# \* 
5 rv pong Domani dan ber) or ey 
rendered nay e amongthe: Pots > and" Picritis' Valeria>" 
nts: oalpht have: wee! mith: tos my. iexabeples to: hive” 
increaſeit tris book:De: Biteratoruminfolicitate j and: in 
the next age it. might have been. trae-again what Marthery 
Paris obſerves of the Clergy 1# the 'Conquerours ime ; + 
adep;ilitetatura! carebant ut-cateris ſtypori-cſſet qui 
Grammancanudidiciflet. But bl/efſed be God who hath: . 
[read w from that Dainomum meridianum: of Tgno 
rance andBarbarilm. may we be but as happily deliverttt + 
Tram! theplague af \0ur diviſions and animoſities | Than: 
whiths: thjere-hathbeen no greater [candabrothe Fews, wor \- 
 OpetokkuimnnfFr ions religion amone- Heathens arid Mas N 
lumetansy :.20* moreicammon vbjection aniong the Papults, 
ning thing which hath been more made a pretence-- even - 
fon Atheiſm:avd- Infidelity. - For our Centroverlies- 
abougRehgion hive. brought at laft even Religion-its * 
[elf tn#tera Controyerlie, © amore [ſuch whoſe weaker udpei® * 
ments: have wot beet able to diſcern where the plam'anil ** 
unqueſtionable may toheaven hath layn, 'in ſo great a Miſt. "© 
a5 ogr. Diſputes have raiſed among us. Weaker heats * + 
whey #hey once fee the battlements (bake, are. apt tO fufpet7. © 
that the foundation its ſelf is not irm. enough ; ati{t6 
conclude, if any thing be call'd in queſtion, that there 1s n16- 
thing certain.. And truly, it cannot but be lookevl 09*a; a 
fed preſage of an approaching Famine, not of breads. but 
of the Word-of the Lord, *hat- 9»r Iran. Kine aye de- 
voured the fat, and our thin ears the plumpandfuJl ; 7 
zean 04r Controverlies and Dilputes, tk eaten /o 
much out the lite and practice of. Cluultianity, cBelky 
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| The Preface to the R&der, * 
wnch abated "apa: conſumed by ir. > Curiolity,; 11th a5 
Green ſickneſs of the foxl, whereby «t longs for: noveltich, 
and lotths found «nd wholſome truths, hits. heenthe 
Epidemivaldiftempernf the ace we” dive: im 1 Ofonblth 
it #9 be as tr:ly ſaid as ever yet "if any',' that it Was 
Yeculum fertile religions, fterile pictatis-; /fearathis 
will be th: charafter whereby or Age will be- tnown 19 
'Puſterity, that it was the Age wherein men-tallied of 
Religion moſt, and lived it leaſt. Few thererare who 
&re content with that Dimenlum which Gad bath ſei 
them; every owe almoſt is of the'Spanilh Jelues wind ; 
Beatus qui prdicat verbum inauditum . /eevp2 to fink; 
out ſomewhat whereby he may be reckoped, if* noturmorngdhe 
Wiſe, yet 4m7077 the Diſputers of this worlds flow 
vonilt is the number of thoſe ſober Chriſtians, of axhon'it 
»:ay be (aid as Lucian of his Paraſites,vn #39>a{w roodiny ghey 
were ot at leaſure to be ſick of this pica (1 Tim'b. 4.) 
fuch'zs lonted more to taſt of the Tree of lite, \zbaniof-the 
Tree of knowledge : 4zd 5 Zenophon-ſpraks bf" the 
Perſians, To vUy/g00 RTE TSS GNI, they« conſume the 
fomes mord!, the root of this diftemper by their ſerious 
exdeat 0.rs after peace and holinels. [3:4 inſtead of this, 
the generality of men let all th:ir Religion run up into 
bryers and thorns , into contentions and parties, as 
thorrh Relioion mere indeed facramentum -militi®,' - bu#- 
more aca'nlt follow-Chrifticas than the unqueſt0nable 
ad-rances of mens eternal hinpineſs. Men beings very 
loth te pt thumſelves to the trouble of a Holy litzy.are 
tury ready to: embrace any thing which 13y bit difpencd 
mith that , an if ont li time mens foltres imnder furry)  pattyy: 
my but fbclter tha unde» 14 tfpufſe 5f Retro 0h! wone- 
more ready thin fach 'to be "knows by Oittiriguitbing 
names; 276 more. lons 17 thegeferce nf every taltle- 
and punctlio 14 fs poſt remote from thoſe «ſſentiab 
| _ aries 


t 


 ThePreface to the Reader. 
duties wherein the Kinzdom of God cohfiſts, viz, rrgh- 
tevuſneſs, and peace,and oy inthe Holy Ghoſt. 4nd 
efce. altf the feveral parties. among us have given; /xth 
215r tons names only id the outward Government of the 
Church; the undoubted praQtice of the Apoſtles; - rhe 
Diſcipline of Chriſt, the order of the Goſpel, and ac- 


tot oxly that\ the Church where their own movthed of 


Couernment & obferved; inf the Hiftorian obſereiesd 
Brutus 2-4 Caſfius, bane phi eſſent pro nn 
efle rempublicam, hey thrak the Church can never be 
reſerved but in that weſſel they are imbarkedin > As 
Yhauch Chr cokld not, have” cad —_— 70 Feſt fi 
Metidis, v#e/3:he Bars Donati hai been 317 Yþ+ South. 
Hi rom this Monopolizing- of Chutches'o (parties , 
Þ3th. proceeded that ſtrange uncharitableneſs towards "tl 
Who"rome rot wp 10 every circumſtance of their way ahd 


method, which is a piece of prudente trhe that of Brutns, . 


tho when he had raiſed thoſe flunes 1n-tho Convyon- 


wealth, was continually calling Cxfar” Tyrant itz ehimn - 


appYlart Cxfarem, facto ejus expediebar. SowPtz 


wen have caſed ſuch lamintable diviſions inthe Churth , 


by their ſeveral parties and fattions, it concern thiwf to 
condemn all others beſides themſeloes© left 'rhey nilfÞ of xll 


condmn themſelves, for making unnece[[iry ons tn . 


#5: Chnrchof God, © This anchiriablenefs and il 03:niop 
of all different parties,” only gathers the fuel together, and 
prepares. combi feible neatter ," which wants nothing bur rhe 
elif a of an adverſe prey," a(t tim PpincipleS of # Be 
Jy OMIA GOO SL IM IRR SS If ova Fd. 

nature, 76 make it brealf out 1yro 4nvpen fllme. md ſuch 
me have. ſeen, 4nd with [adreſs and'grif of heart felt it to 
be tis the bowels of our own Church and Nation, by-x4afon 
of Hoſe violin Calentures "m# Broxytins of Ab 
ſpities' of ten, \thofe ear Ditrtnngs wa contentions 
which have 620 tnidng WV, which will requiee-bottr\tinw> 


AHA 


T he Preface to the Reader, 


and 5k ili to purge out thyſe noxious humours mbich have 
been the cauſes ofthem.. ' 1 know xa preferiptions Jovjke 
10. effect this happy end, 45 1 Taiulſion of the 8riue SPWt 
of Religion., and. the Revullion' af. that” extrayalitet 

Llood, ito its proper channels :' Thereby to rake men off 
from their eager purſuit after wayes and parties, ' notions 


4 


' 44 OPINIONS, ( wherein many have run fo far, . that the; 
have left the beſt part of their Religion behind them Y* an 
Fobring them back to a right underſtanding of the nature 
deſign azd principles of Chriſtianity, 
| Chriſtianity, Religion,wh:ch it is next to a miracle 
men ſhould ever quarrel or fall out about ; much leſs that 
it ſhoxld be the occaſion, or. at leaſt the preteiice of all 
that ftrife and bitterneſs of ſpirit, of all thoſe contentions 
and-.antmoſitics which are at this day in the Chriftjan 
world, But our only comfort is, that whatever onr Yptrits 
are, our God is the God of peace, our Saviour. rs the 
Prince of peace ; 4nd that wildom which this Re! 


Yaoing 
teacheth, £5 b3th pure and peaceable. Tt was thaf which 
once made our Religion ſo amiable in the judgement of ih1- 
partial heathens,. that ni'l niſi juſtum ſuadet & lene, the 
Court ofa Chriſtians conſcience was the beſt Court 
-ofequity inthe word. Chriſtians were once known by 
their tygr x; were nes, the benignity and ſweetneſs of 
their d:;ſpoſition, by the Candor and ingenuity of their 
ſpirits, by their mutual love, forbearance, and condeſcen- 
{ion tovards one.another. But Aut hoc norielt Evanpe- 
lium,autnos non ſumusEvangelici, Ezther this is wor the 
prattige of Chriſtianity, or it was never calculated for o4r 
Meridian, wherein mens ſpirits are of too high au eleva-* 
tion for it. If pride and uncharitablemeſs, if divifions” 
and ftrifes, if wrath and envy, if animoſitics md. tou- 
gentions were bat the marks of true Chriſtians, Diogenes 
never need light hit lamp as naon to find out ſach anon? 
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The Preface to the Reader: 


he. But \if* a. ſpirts of meekneſs, gentleneſs nnd' conde- 
[cenſion,. if” a ſtooping to the. weakneſs and infirmities of 
others, if a purſuit after peace even when it flies from ws , 
beighe mndiſpentable zutres 2nd the Charatteriltical zctes 
of thoſe that have more than the name Z Chriſtians, it =o 

R JE 


poſſibly prove a difjicu!t inquelt ro find out ſuch for t 

crouds of theſe who jhelicr themſelves under that glorious 
naw? Whence came it elſe to be [0 lately looked oz as the 
way to advance Religion, 7obaniſhpeace, ad to reform 
mens manners by taking away their lives? nhereas 
in «thoſe pure and primitive times when Religion ' dia 
truely flouriſh, it was accounted the greateſt initance of 
the piety of Chriſtians not to tght but to dye for 
Chrift; - It was never thought then that Bellona was 4 
nux{ing. Mother to the Church of Cod, ror Mars a 
God-ot Reformation. Religion was then propagated , 
not by Chriſtians ſhedding the blood of others, but by laying 
down their own. 1 hey thought there were other wayes to 
a Canaan of Reformation 6«ides the paſſing through a 
Wilderneſs os Confuſion a4 a red Sea of blood. 


Origen coald ſay of the Chriſtians in his time, #uin 53 nape* C. Cel/um 
Edrowy in Yrs pd gettegsys Je wayduyo pho im mogul Subuerordid, * 3: 


3 Ing2y vet Tis eigivns* 7 hey had not yet learnt to make way. 
{or Religzop into mens minds by the dint of the ſword, be- 
canſe:they mere: the diſciples of that Saviour nho neve; 
prelled followers: as men do Souldiers, but ſaid, It any 
manwill comeafter me, let him take up his Crols(zoz 
his Sword) and follow me. His was imgys % p11-dyI;wms.. 
rouelein, his very commands ſhewed his meekneſs-; his Laws 
were ſweet and gentle” Laws; © not. like Draco's that. 


were Wwr..in blogd ,, unleſs it were his own that gave _ 


them. .::. Iu.» 


His deſign mz to eaſe me of their Former Dar dens, 1d. 


not to lay:on mare; the duties he required were no other 


i 


v7. ( A ) but 
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but ſuch as were neceſſary, andwithal very juſt and reu- 
ſonable. He that came to take away the inſupportable yoke 
of Jewiſh ceremonies, certainly did never intend to gall 
the necks of his Diſciples with another inftead of it. And 
it would be flrange the. Church ſhould require more than 
Chriſt himſelf did ; and make other condittons of her com- 
munion, than ow Saviour did of Diſcipleſhip. What 
poſſeble reaſon can be aſſizned or given why ſuch things 
ſhould mot be ſufficient for communion with a Church, 
which are [ujfecient for eternal ſaluation? And certainly 
thoſe things are ſufficient for that, which are laid down as 
the neceſſary duties of Chriſtianity by our Lord and Savi- 
our in his Word, What greund can there be why Chri- 
tians ſhould not ſtand upon the ſame terms now which they. 
aid in the time of Chriſt and/his Apoſtles * Was not Re- 
ligion ſufficiently guarded and fenced in them? Was there 
ever more true and cordial reverence tn the worſhip 0 

God? What Charter hath Chriſt given the Church to 
bind men up to more thaw himſelf hath done? or to 
exclude thoſe from her ſociety who may be admitted into 
Heaven ? Will Chriſt ever thank men at thepreat day for 
keeping fach out from communion with his Charch, when, 
he will vonchſafe not only Crowns of glory to,but it may be 
aureolz too, if there be any ſuch things there ? The grand 
commiſſion the _ were ſent out with, was only to 
teach what Chriſt had commanded them. MNoz the 
leaſt intimation of any power given them to impoſe or re- 
quire any thing beyond what himſelf had ſpoken to them , 
or they were drretted to by the immediate guidance of the 
Spirit of God. It is not Whether the things commanded 
and required be lawful or no? it is not whether indiffe- 
rencies may be determined or no ? it is not How far Chriſti- 
ans are bound toſubmit to a reſtraint of their Chriſtian 
liberty * which I now inquire after, of thoſe things in the 


treatiſe 
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rreatiſe its ſelf ) but whether they do conſult for the 
Churches peace and unity who ſuſpend it upon ſuch things ? 
How far either the example of our Saviour or his Apoſtles 
aoth warrant ſuch rigorous impoſitions * We never read 
the Apoſtles making Laws but of things ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſſary. When the Councel of Apoſtles met at Jeruſla- 
lem, for deciding a caſe that diſturbed the Churches peace , 
we ſee they would lay no other burden ajy 7 imivayxes 
74797, beſides theſe neceſfary things, As 15. 29. It 
was not enough with them that the things would be ne- 
ceſſary when they had required them, but they looked on an 
antecedent weceſſity ether abſolute or for the preſent ſtate, 
which w.s the only ground of their impoſine thoſe com- 
manads upon the Gentile Chriſtians. 1 here were after 
this great diverſities of praitice azd varieties of obſer- 
vations among Chriſtians, . but the Holy Ghoſt never 
thought thoſe things fit to be made matters of Laws, to 
which all parties ſhould conform; All that the Apoſtles 
required as to theſe, was mutual forbearance and conde- 
ſcenſion towards each other ia them. The Apoſtles valued 
ot indifferences at all, and thoſe things it is evident 
they accounted ſuch, which whether men did them or not , 
w.ts not of concernment to ſalvation. And what reaſon ts 
there why men ſhould be ſo ſtrittly tyed up to ſuch things , 
which they may do or let alone, and yet be very good Chri. 
fttans ſtill? Without all controverſie, the main inlet of 
all th: diftraftions, confuſions and; diviſions of the 
Chriſtian world, hath been by adding other conditions of, 
Church-communion than Chriſt hath done. Had the. 
Church of Rotne never taken upon her to add to the rule 
of faith, nor impoſed Idolatroms and ſuperſtitions prattices, 
all the injury (he had done her ſelf had been to have 
avoided that fearful Schiſm which :ſhe hath cauſed. 
throvohout the Chriſtian world, Would thire ever be the 
fs 8) : Jef 
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lf s peace and unity ina Church, if a diverſity were allowed 
As £0 Pak iCOS ſupp fed ind'fferent ? yea there wonld be [0 
much more as th:re was a mutual forbearance and con- 
d-[cenl! 2 4s to fch things. The unity of th: Ch:rch 7s an 
ity of lowe and affittion, ard not a bare unfcrmity of 
pratice or 0p'mionm. This Latter is extremely d-ſirable 
in aChurch ; bat is long as there are ſeveral ranks and 
zes of min #® tt, very "hardly atta!uable, becauſe of the 

ferent per/waſions of mens minds as to the lunfulneſs 


R- the thizgs nay . And it is 9 cormmentation for a 


Chriftianto "hrce only the civility of Procruites, tv com- 
menſurate all oth:r wen to the bed of his own humour 
and opinion. The i aothing the Primitive Church 
deſerves greater init:11on by is in, than in that admira- 
ble temper, moder tion, _ condeſcenſion mhich was nſed 
init, towards all the members of it, It was a:wer thought 
worth the while #0 matte any ſtanding Laws for rites and 
crftoms that had no other original but tradition , much 
l- F: to ſn ſpend men her communion for not obſer wing them. 
Evudzr 39 x Y pibAa Sagios vminaloy thoy Ever dNnnov goeifedas , 
ak ral vai er THs bgnoK as TVpraver Ta , as Sozomen rel/s 
z. They judged it, and that very juſtly, a fooliſhand 


frivolous thing, for thoſe that agree inthe weighty 


matters of Reli 1919, ro /cparate from one anorhers 


.commumon for the { lake of lome petty cuſtoms and 


ob! ervarions. 'Oc 59 ms eu s ms -&J0 215 wT! mt 7% 601g 
PER GUS S050 1 cv *y Wy mas by HLLA ME Tus vray £79 For 
» S ets 29recing in the ſame faith, often difeer- in 
their rites and cuſtom S. Ani thit wot anly in arfferent 
Churches, but in afferent places belonging to the ſame 
Church ; for as he tells ns, miny Copies and Villaes in 
FEoypt, #9 only differed from the caftoms of the Mo- 
os Clinch of Alexan: irla, bat from all other Churches 
+ ſides in their publick Afſemblics on the cvenings of 

the 
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the Sabbath, and receiving the Euchariſt after dinner : 
This admirable temper in th? Primitive Ciarch Might be 
| larcely cleared from that liberty they alfowed freely to 
1 dijſenters from them in matters of prattice and opincon : 
as might be cleared from Cyprian, Auſtin, Jerome, and 
others ; but that would exceed the bounds of a Preface. 
T he firſt who brake this order in th: Church , were the 
Arrians, Donatilts, a4 Circumcellians, while the true 
Church was ſtill known by its priſtine Moderation and 
{wectneſs of deportment towards all its members. The 
{ame we hope may remain as the moſt infallible evidence 
of the conformity of our Charch of England to the Prim:- 
tive, not ſo much in uling the ſame rites that were in ufe 
then, as in not impoſing them, but leaving men to be 
won by the obſcrving the true decency and order of 
Churches, whereby thoſe who act npor a true Principle of 
Chriſtian ingenuity may be ſooner drawn to a complyance 
in all lawful things, than by force and rigorons impoſitions, 
which make men ſuſpect the weight of the thins it ſelf 
when ſuch force is uſed to make it enter, In the mean 
time? what cauſe have we to rejogce , that Almighty God 
hath been pleiſed to reſtore ws a Prince of that excellent - 
Prudence and Moderation , who hath fo lately given 
aſſurance to the world, of his great indulgence towards 
all that have any preteace trom conſcience to differ 
with their Brethren ! The only thing then ſeeraing to 
retard our pexct, 1s, the Controverlie about Church- 
Government, az 2z91ppy controverſie to us in England, 
if ever there were any in the world, And the more unhap- 
py, in that our routeations about it have bern fo great, ard , 
et {o few of the multitudes eagazead in it, that have truly 
nnderſtood the jmaticr th.y have Jo eagerly contended 
about. For the fate of the coptroverſi? as it ronrerns us, 
ls not here } as it is geaerally miſtakes, what form'of 
(43) Government: 
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Governiment comes the neareſt to Apoſltolical -pra- 
ctice;hxt Whether any one individual form be founded 
ſo upon Divine Right, that all ages and Churches are- 
bo 1nd unalterably to obſerve it : The clearing up of 
nh:ch by an impartial enquiry into all the grounds pro» 
duced for it, bung of ſo great attendency to an accommy- 
dation of our preſent differences, was the ouly motive 
which induced me t0 obſerve Ariſtotle's wild Politicks, of 
expoſing this deformed conception to the entertainment of 
the wide world. Awd certainly they who have eſpouſed: 
the moſt the interelt of a jus divinum, cannot yet but ſay, 
rat if the opinion I maintain be true, it doth exceedingly 
conduce to a preſent ſettlement of the differences that are 
among tw, For then all parties may retain their different 
opinions concerning the Primitive form, and yet coree and” 
pitch upon a form compounded of all together as the moſt 
ſuitable to the ſlate and condition of the Church of God 
among us: That ſo the peoples intereſt be ſecured by cou- 
ſent and ſuffrage, which is the pretence of the congrega- 
tional way; the due power of Presbyteries aſſerted by their 
Joynt concurrence with the Biſhop, as it is laid down in that 
excellent model of the late. incomparable Primate of - 
Armagh : ana the juſt honour and dignity of the Biſhop 
aſſerted , as a very. laudeble and ancient conſtitution for 
preſerving the peace and unity of the Church of God. &9 
Fxercit. the learned I. Caſaubon deſcribes the Polity- of the 
15/11 Primitive Church, Epiſcopi in ſingulis Ecclefiis con- 
ſtituti cum ſuis Presbyrerits, & propriam fibi quiſque 
peculiari cura, & univerſam omnes in commune cu- 
rantes, admirabilis cujuſdam Ariſtocratiz ſpeciem re- 
ferebant. My main deſign throughout this whole Trea- 
tiſe, is, to ſhew that there can be no areument drawn from 
any pretence of a Divine Right, that may hinder men 
from conſenting and yielding to ſuch a form of Government 
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in the Church , as may bear the greateſt correſpondency to 
the Primitive Church, and be moſt advantagioufly con- 


 Auceable to the peace, unity, and ſettlement of our divided 


Church. 1 plead not at all for any abuſes or corruptions 
incident to the beſt form of Government through the cor- 
ruption of men and times. Nay, I dare not harbour fo 
low apprehenfions of perſons enjoying ſo great dignity and 
honour in the Church , that they will in any wiſe be un- 
willing of themſelves to reduce the form of Church-Govern- 
ment 4nong us toits Primitive ſt.uteand order, by retrench- 
ing all exorbitances of power, and reſtoring thoſe Presbyte- 
ries which no Law hath forbidden, but only through diſ.:ſe 
have been laid aſide, Whereby they will give to the world 
that rare example of lelf-denyal and the higheſt Chriſtian 
prudence, as may raiſe an hononrable opinion of them even 
among thoſe, wbo have hitherto the moſt lighted ſo ancient 


* and venerable an order in the Church of God; and thereby 


become the repairers of thoſe otherwiſe irreparable breaches 
in the Church of God. 1 conclude with the words of a late 
learned, pious, ad moderate Prelate ix his Via wedia z 
I have done, and now I make no other account, but 
that it will fall out with me, as it doth commonly 
with him that offers to part a fray ; both parts will 
perhaps drive at me for wiſhing them no worſe than 
peace. My ambition of the publick tranquillity ſhall 
willingly carry me through this hazard; let both beat 
me, ſo their quarrel may ceaſe ; I ſhall rejoyce in thoſe 


| | + blows and ſcars which 1 ſhall take for the Churches 
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CHAP, L 
xxx ings neceſſary for the Churches peace, muf 
E&ll be clearly revealed. The form of Govern» 
ment. "clot ſo;j as, appears by the remaining con- 
troverſie about it. An evidence thence, that 
22M Chriſt never intended any. one form, gs the 
> IS only means to peace in the Church. "The 
hrbure of n- divime- right diſcuſſed, Right in general tither 
takes things Lawfut yi. or elſe. Due. For. the former, | 4 70%- 
prohibition ſuffievent the latter an expreſs command. . Duty 
Jeppoſeth lexiſiation and promulgation. . 'The Queſtion Rated. 
IVothino binds uaaterably but by vertue of a ſtanding Law. 
ind thar twofold, The haw of nature, and poſuirve Laws of 
God: Three wayes to knaw: when poſuaiuve Laws are unalterable. 
The divine 1cÞt urdfurg froms Scripture examples, divine «Gs, 
and drvire approbation conjiacreds.. | os Beko 
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CHAP. 1. 
IX Hypotheſes laid down 4 the balts of the following Diſ- 


þ , ”_ [NE . ! . 
conrſe. 1. The irreverjible obl:;gation of the Law of na- 
ture, either by bumane or atvine poſutvve Laws im taings he 


mediately flowiag from it. 2. Things agreeable to the Law of 
| b) natxre 
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nature may be Tawfully prafliſedin the Church of - God y'* ins 


larged into five” ſubſeruzent Propoſtions. 3. Divine poſ#jve 
Py prank en the — thing whoſe rofany is 
actertmined by the Law of Nature, muſt be obeyed by virtue of 
rhe,,;abligation - of. the manral\ Law. © 4+ Thingswndoternin.- 
ed, © both: by the natural and poſacve Laws of - Gon, may be'law- 
fully determined by the ſupream authority in the Church of God. 
The Magiſtrates power in matters of Religion, largely. aſſerted 
and cleared. The natuts of indifjerentyin aftions ſtated.s Mat- 
ters of Chriſtian liberty are ſubjcb to reſtraints, largely proved. Pro- 
poſals for Accommodation a to matters of Indifferency. --5. Whas: 
35 thus determined by lawful authority, doth bind the- corſciences 
of men ſujet to that authority, to obedience to thoſe determinations. 
6. Things thus determined by lawful authority, are not thereby made- 
#nalterablbe, but may be revoked, limited, and changed by the ſame 
authority. P- 27» 
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CHAP. HT.-: _ mfp eh 

OW far Church Government is founded. npon the Law of Nav 

ture. Two things 1m it founded thereon. | 1». That thers 

muſt be a ſociety of men for the Worſhip of God. 2. That. this 
ſociety be governed inthe moſt convenient mainer- 
worſhip manifeſted. Gent. 4. 26. conſidered. The ſons of God 
and the ſons of men who? Societies for worſhip among Heathens 
evidenced bf three things. 1. Solemnity of Sacrifices ,, ſacrificing 
how far natural. The antiquity of the- Feaſp of firſt-fruits largyly 
diſcovered. 2. The Original of Feſtivals for #he hononr 'of their, 


Deities. 3. The ſecrecy and folemmiy of . their wyſteries. \. This - 


further proved from mans ſociable nature, the improvement of is 


religion, the haneur redowr "ig ta God by ſuch a ſociety for his . 
worſhip. | P» 72+. 
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CHAP. 1V; 


—_ ſecond thing the Law of nature dittates , that this: ſo- 
. .Ciety be maintained and governed in the moſt convenient 
manner. : Afurtber inquiry what particular orders for Governmeat 
#& the'Church: come from the Law of Nature. Six laid down 
and evidenced to be from thence. Firſt a diſtsnition of ſome perſons 
from and their ſuperiority over others, both in power and -order, 
cleared to befromthe Law of Nature. The power. and application 
of the power diſtinguiſhed; this latter not from any Law of nature 
binding , but permiſſive ;, therefore may be reſtrained. Peoples 
right of chooſing Paſtors conſidered: Order diſtingueſhed from the 
form and manner of Government the former natural, the other not. 
The ſecond #4, that the perſons. imployed in the ſervice of God , 

ſhould have reſpett anſwerable to their imployment , , which appears 
from their re[ation to God 4s his ſervants , from the perſons imploy- 
ed in this work before poſutuve Laws. Maſters of Families the 
firſt Prieſts. The Prieſthoad. of the firſt-boyn before the Law diſ- 
cuſſed. The Arguments for it anſwered. - The conjur.ion of ci- 
vil and ſacred anthority largely ſhevyed,” among Egyptians, Greci- 
ans, Romans, andothers. The ground of ſeparation of them af- 
rerwatds from Plutarch and others. . 64 
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HE tivira thing dittated by the Law of nature is the ſolemni. 

- ty of all things to be performed in this ſociety, which lyes in the 
gravity of all rites and ceremomes, in the compoſed temper of mind. 
Gods worſhip rational. His.ſpirit deſtroyes-not the uſe of reaſon, 
The Enthufiaſtich ſpirit diſcovered. ' The circumſtantiating of fe 
time and place for worſhip. The ſeventh day on what account fo 
much ſpoken of by Heathens. The Romans Holy-dayes. Ceſſation 
* of labour upon them. The ſolemnity of Ceremonies uſed. Xtevrl. , 
Reappan Tiera, ſilence in devotions, Excluſion of unfit perſos. _ So- * 
lemnity of diſcipline, excommunication among the Fews by the ſound 
of a Trumpet, among Chriſtians by a bell, E P. 92. 
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HE fourth thing diftuted by the Law of nature,” that thire 

muſt be 4 way to end controverſies ariſing » which tend ty 
break. the peare of the ſociety. The nature of Schiſmeonſidered. The 
Churches power as to opinions cxplained. © When ſeparation from 4 
Church may be lawful.” | Not till «communion becomes fwr. Which 
& when corruptions are required as conditions of communion. INot 
lawful to erett new Churches, upon ſuppoſition” of corruption 1# a 
Church. The ratio of a fundamental article explained; it im- 
plies both neceſſity and ſuſfcrency 11 order to ſalvation. Liberty of 
judgement and authority diſtinguiflied. The latter muſt. 'be parted 
with in Religious ſocieties as to private perſons. What way the light 
of nature diretts to for ending controverſies, Firſt in an equality 
of pawer, that. the leſs number yield to the greater \, dp what Law of 
nature that is founded. Secondly, In a ſubordination of power, 
that there mnſt-be 4 liberty of © Appeals. Appeals defied. Inde- 
pendency of particular congregations conſidered. Elettive Synods. 
The caſe paralled between Civil and Church Government. Where 
Appeals finally lodge. The power of calling Synods, and confirny- 
ing their atts, inthe Magiſtrate. PÞ: 304+ 
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CHAP. VI. 


"SHE fifth thing diftated by the Law of Nature. Thad al 

[ OG aloaced —_— ſociety, muſt conſent to be 
governed by the \Laws and rules of it. Civil ſocieties founded 
upon mutual conſent 5 expreſs in their firſt entrance, implicate 
in others born under ſocieties attually formed. Conſent as to 
a Church neceſſary, the manner of conſent determined by Chriſt ; 
by Baptiſm and profeſſion. Implicite conſent ſuppoſed in all bap- 
tized; explicite declared by challenging the priviledges,, and: ob- 
' ſervins the duties of the Covenant. Explicite by. expreſs 
owning the Goſpel when- adult , very uſeful for recoverins the 
credit of Chriſtianity. The. diſqipline of the Primitive - my 
4 | cleared 
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cleared from Origen, Juſtin Martyr, Pliny , Tertullian, The 
neceſſary requiſues of Church-memberſhip, whether poſitive 
frons of grace: nothing required by "the Goſpel beyond reality of 
profeſſion. Explicue Covenant how far neceſſary * mot the 
formal Corſtutution of a Church, proved by ſeveral argu- 
ments. P. 132. 


CHAP. Vil. 


HE laſt thing dibtated by the Law of Nature, #:, that every 
offender againſt the Laws of this ſociety, is bonnd to give 

an account of his attions to the Governours of it, and ſubmit 
to the cenſures inflicted upon him by them. The oreginal of 
penalties in ſocieties. The nature of them, according to the 
nature and ends of ſocieties. . The penalty of the Church no c5- 
vil- mult: becauſe its Laws and ends are different from covil 
ſecieties. The prattzce of the Druids and Cercetz in excom- 
munication. Among the Tews whether a meer cvvil or ſacred 
penalty. The latter proved by ſix arguments: Cherem Col 
Bo what ! Objetions anſwered. The original of the miſtake ſhewed. 
The firſt part concluged. | | 2" 24 
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CHAP. 1. 


MN HE other ground of divirie right corſidered, viz. 

ae Gods poſurve Laws, which imply a certain knowledg 

Ma of Gods intention to bind men perpetually, As to 

which the Arguments drawn from Tradition , and 

the pra@ice of the Church in muſter ages , proved in- 

valid by ſeveral arguments. In order to a right fta« 

ting the Queſtion, ſome Conceſſions laid down. Firſt, That theve 
muſt be ſome form of Government in the Church, is of Divine right. 
The notion of a Church explained, whether it belongs only to partcu- 
Jar congregations ? which are manifeſted not to be of Gods primary 
#ntention, but for our neceſſity. Evidence for National Churches un- 
der the Goſpel. A National Church Government neceſſary. p.150 


%. 
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, CHAP. II. 


HE ſecond Conceſſion is , That Church-Government muſt 

be adminiftred by Officers of divine appointment. To that 

er , the continuance of a Goſpel- Miniſtry fully cleared from 
all thoſe arguments , by which poſitive Laws are proved immu- 

table.” The reaſon of its appointment continues'; the dream of". 
4 {zculum ſpiritus ſanti diſcuſſed; firſt broached by the Men: 
dieant Fryers upon the riſing of the Waldenſes ,, now embraced: 

ty Enthuſiaſts. Its occaſion and unreaſonableneſs ſhewed. 
Gods declaring the perperutty of a Goſpel Miniſtry, Matth. 28. 
20. explained. A Novel imerpretation largely refuted. Tre 
world 
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world to come What ? A _—— neceſſary for the Churches conts- 
mance, Epheſ 4. 12. explained and vindicated. p-158 
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| CHAP. 1. 
T HE Queſtion fully tated. Not what form of Government 


comes the neareſt to the Primitive prattice, but whether any 
be abſolutely determined. Several things propounded for reſolving 
the Queſtion. What the form of Church-Gavernment was under 
the Law. How far Chriſtians are bound to obſerve that.” Net- 
ther the neceſſity of a ſuperior order of Church-officers, nor the un- 
Liwfulneſs can be proved from thence. P-179 
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CAAS AE. Low. 


FJ Eether Chriſt hath determined the form of Government 

| by any poſitive Laws. Arguments of the neceſſity why 
Chriſt muſt determine it , largely anſwered , as Firſt , Chriſts 
faithfulneſs compared with Moles $ > ns » andretorted.;, and 
thence proved that Chriſt did: not inſtitute any form of Govern- 
ment inthe Church, vecauſe he' gave no ſuch Law for «t as Mo- 
ſes did. And we have nothing \ but general rules, which are 
applyable to ſeveral forms of Government. The Office of - Ti- 
morhy and Titus , what it proves in order to this queſtion : 
The lawfulneſs of Epiſcopacy ſhewn thence , but not the neceſſi- 
ty. A. particular form how far neceſſary as Chriſt was Gover-- 
nour of bs Church ; the ſimilitudes the Church 1s. ſet out by , 
prove not the thing 51 queſtion. Nor the difference between crvil and 
Church Government ;, nor Chriſts ſetting officers in his Church ;, nor 
. the inconvenience of the Churches power in appointing... new of-- 

fecers. . Every Miniſter hath a power reſpetling the Church'tn com+. 
mon, which the Church may determine , and fix the honnds of 
Epiſcapacy, thence proved lawful. The argument from the Ser1- 
ptures perfettion anſwered, .Þ-175 
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SA any -of Chrift--u ions dave determined the form 
\ of Government. . All power .in Chriſts hands for Go- 
vermng the Church : what order Ciriſs took in order therets 
when he was in the world.. , Calling - Apoſtles the firſt ation. 
reſpcttir:s outward - Government. Three ſteps of the Apoſtles 
calls to be diſciples; in their firſt miſſion , um tie plenary 
commuſſion. Several things objerved upon them pritinent to our 
PPrpoſe. The name and office of Apoſtles clearea 5 an equality 
among them proved diiring our Saviours life. ' Peter not made 
Atenarch of the Church by Chritt. The plca's for it anſwired. 
The Apoſtles power over the LXYX Diſciples conſidered, wits 
the nature ard quality of their office, Matth. 20. 25, 26. largely 


; aifcuſſed and explained. It excludes all cru power , but makes not 


all mequality in Church officers unlawful by the difference of 
Apoſtles and Paſtors of Churches: Matth. 1S. 15, 16, 17. fully 
enquired intos No evidence for any one form fram thence, becguje 
equally applyed to ſeveral. What the offences are, there ſpoken of ? 
Whas the Chirch ſpoken to? Mot an Eccleſraſtical Sanhearin 
among the Fews;, nor yet the civil Sanhedrin, as Eraltus ad 


his followers explain it : nor a Conſiſtorial or Congregational 


Church under the Goſpel ; but only a ſel company. for ending 
private differences among Chriſtians. "6: 200, 
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MAR He next and chicf thing pleaded fo? determining the form 


" K of Clurci-Goverament , 18, Apoſtolical praltice ; two 


tings aquired wit COHcernny that ; what i5-was?. "how far ut 
bizads ? The Apoſtes inveſted with the power and authgriry of 
Coverrins the whole Ciurch of Chriſt by ther Commiſſion , 
Joh 2G. 21. Matth. 28. ig. Whar\the Apoſttes* did in: order 
ro Crurch Coverament beFore PertecofÞ. 2A Or Waters me Of 
hy explaned. No diviſion of Provinces © mage among the 
Anmflles tiny, md oe appear by ſeveral wrguments.* Whether 
Paul and Petcr were corfined, one 'to the er2Thmeilion; the other 
mt the mnneivo motion, and aft ect C ly ves rr tc by them 

| ; | L's C02 renter eg tet ovine) 17 
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#n the ſame cities ? What courſe the Apoſtles tookin ſetling the wv... 
vernment of particular Chyrghese: 2 Lavgely proved that they obſery- 
.... ed rhe.cuſtomes of the Tewiſh Synagogue. The model of the Syna- 
ague Gavernment deſcribed. Whether peculiar ordination for:rhe 
 -Synagogue officers ? The ſervice of the Synagogue ſet forth, with the 
officers belong ing toit. Grounds proving that the Fes jt Copied 
' forth the Synagogue model. Community of names and cuſtongy.ly- . 
.enieen Fews and Chriſtians then. Forming Churches ont of \Syng- 
:gogdtes : Whether any diſtinttCatns of Fewsſh,and Gentile.Chriftians 
4n the ſame Citzes?Correſpondency of the Church with the Synggegue, 
#77 the orders of publick Service. In the cuſtome of ordination. Jeram 
Explained... The pawer of ordination, .un whom it Jodgeth..5 the 
«Chofkian Caurch: - -T he opinions of J:rom aud , Aetivs- conſidered. 
*T.he vame of Presbyters and Biſhops explaneds. Three g = 
Jider.atgons touching Apoſtolical prattice., 1. Thatwe cannot atten - 
48 ſuch a certainty of Apoſf olical praftice, a5 thereon'ta ground a 
druine right. 'T he wicertainty.,of Apoſtolical pradice 4519 wefully - 
wſtavered, 1. From the equivalency.of the:rawe s which, ſhould de- 
ifgnorne the. gontroverſee- | 21 ſuites the placein comroverſie.may 
Wifhoit incongruiy: be unarr(tood of thtrajjexent forms, 3« Fromwhe 
ralafettsveneſs , 171 TV Parivalty hoe, VEPHgnangy of \ the: aw - 
wards of Antiqurty, Which, ſhould vuform #444. the Apoftalical pro- 
comes. Theſefrlly diſcourſes #pon- The teſtimonies of Fr 
Aids," lxenzus;!' Derryllian, Hilasy,' Jeroms 4vd goatius Aſ- 
.cuſſevly. aud theſe treo laſt proved not to:comradiftacch other. | 
'Pt{capary- onvied.as.4 humane tnſeuution by the fonſe of the: Clyarch. 
2+ Conſideration. That in all probabiltythe Apoſtles did wot obſerve 
any one fixed courſe of ſetling Church Government ; but ſetled it 
according ta the ſeveral circumſtances of time,” places and" perſons. 
Several things premiſed forclearing it. > This opinion, though ſeem- 
sngly New, 1s proved at large to be moſt conſonant to Antiquity, by 
the favs al: teſkit onias-of Clemens. Rom? Alexandrinus; wh - 
Rius:(whoſe teftimany 35,corre#ed, explained and_windicated)ila- 
Ty: «wd divers others. This opazien of gegat conſequence towards 
wt 1rcſent.peace- No faundaner for Iyev-Elders, exther in Scri; 
io6e or antiquity: 3; Confpatrapion., Arer Apoftelical prattice 
. *f ſuppoſed, feinds not any divine rights proved by a four fald Argo: 
nent The xight. of riches reſolved upon theſame prixciples with that. of 
Crehb Government. Rites and inſtitutions Apoſtolical grown quire 


wit. of eſe amorg-tht ſeveral contenatug parties, \P:12:30- 
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i 55 Churches polity tn'the agts after- the. Apoſtles tonftudered, - 
i Evidences thence that no certamunalterable (form'of Chttrch *- 
* Gavernment was delivered to them. +1. Beoanſe Churchipomer did + 
-inkayge as the: Chnrcket did: Whether any Metropolitan Chnvohes * 
eftabliſhed by the Apoſiles. Stuer\Churches of Alia,» whether Atde- 
pp cal;Philippi no Metropoli#e#ther in civil or 'tocleſiaſticabſenſs + 
. Segteial deprees of inlargement of | Churches. Churches firft the Chri-\+ - 
[Faris 11r whole Cities, proved by ſeveral arguments 1 the Eulogye wn; 
-Fviente + mb nk: Loma #nto the deighbiyy territories bythe + 
preaching there-of City Presbyters ; « thence: comes the ſubordination 
between them.Churches by degrees inlarged to Diaceſes;, from thence 
"fo 'Provitices: The original of Metropolitans and-Patriarocks. ':2. 
. vb cettain form nſed mn all Churches. - - Some Churches withont: :Bi- © 
\ ſhops, Scots, Gdth;. Some with but one Buſbop wn- their whole -coun« - 
-frey, 'Schythian, eMthiopian Churches how governed. Many Carte 
«without Biſhops. - -Dioceſes ' much altered. - Biſhops tiſcontinued-in 
ifeveyal Churches for many ytars. $.- Conforming Eccleſiaſtical go- 
 Vermment to the crvil,gn the extent of Dioceſez. © T he ſuburbicarian - 
' Churches what. Biſhops anſwer ableto the ermd Governours.: Churches  * 
_- riſe from the greatneſs of Cities. 4-Validity«of ordination: by, * 
Preobyrors in dlaves where Biſtops were[Thecaſe of chitadieſſouh; 
inſt ancts giver of or ination by Presbytors, not ronameed null) vg. * 
The Chu#thes pridence #1 managing at « aff arrs,by-vhe ſever alCanoys, © 
Provuncidl Synods, Codex Canonum. ++ +. 4 nk 2D 346% © 
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: A* Inyuiry imo the Fudgement of Reformed- Devines concert 
| ing the unalterable Divine Right of particular forms of 
Churech-Government : wherein it is made appear, that the moſt 
eminent Divines of the Reformation did never conceive \ any one 
Form neceſſary ; manifeſted by three - arguments. -* '1:- From 
the julgement of thoſe who make the Form of | Church Government 
mutable, and to depend upon the wiſdom of the* Magiſtrate and 
Church. This cleared to have been the judgement of moſt Di- 
vines of the Church of England ſince the Reformation. —_— 

op 
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ſhop Cranmers judgment, with cthcrs of the Reformation in Ed- 
ward 6. time, now firſt publiſhed from bis authentick MS. The 
ſame ground of ſetlng Epiſcopacy in Q. Fiizabeth's time. The. 
judgentir of Archbiſhop Whitgitc,+ Biſhop Bridges, *D+. Lbey - 
Me.. Hooker, largely to that purpoſe, 12 King James his time. 
The Kings own opinion. Dr. Sutcliffe. S:nce of Crakanthorp, 
- My. Hales, Mr. Chillingworth. The teſtimony of Forreign Ds- 
wines to the ſame purpoſe, Chemnitius, Zanchy. French Ds- . 
vines, Peter Moulin, Fregevil, Blondel, Bochartus, Amy- | 
raldus. Other learned men, —_—_— Lord Bacon, &c. 2. The 
who look uality as Priemitsve Form, yet judge Epiſco- 
pacy Lovfol. - jr rv Confeſſion, Melancheed. y Penn 
Smalcaldici. Prince of Anhalt, Hyperias, Hemingiuvs: the 
prattice of moſt Forreign Churches. Calvin and Bera loth ap- _ 
proving Epiſcopacy and Dioceſan Churches. Salmaſius, &c. 3. 
Thoſe who judge Epiſcopacy to be the Primitive Form, yet look not on - 
it as. neceſſary, Biſhop Jemel, Fulk, Field, Biſhop Downam , 
Biſhop Bancroft, Biſhop Morton, B:ſhop Andrews, Saravia, 
Francis Maſon, #»d others. The Concluſion hence laid in order to 
peace. Principles conducing thereto. 1. Pradence muſt be nſed in 
Chureh Government, at laſt confeſſed by all parties. Independents 
in eleflive Synods, and Ohnrch Covenants, admiſſion of Members , 
number in Congreg ations. : Presbyterians in Claſſes and Synods, Lay- 
elders, '&c. Epiſcopal in Dioceſes, Canſes, Rites, &Cc. 2. That 
prudence beft, which comes neareſt Primitive praftice. A Preſs. 
dency for life over an Eccleſsaſtical Senate ſhewed to be that form ;, 
in order tot. Presbyteries to be reffored. Dioceſes leſſened. 
Provincial Synods kept twice a year. The reaſonableneſs and eaſi- 
neſs of Accomodation ſhewed. The whole concluded. Þ. 383. 394, 
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A Weapon-Salve for the Churches wounds : 
OR, Dp ORR, 
The Divine right of particular forms of 
Government un the Church of God, diſcuſſed and 
examined according to the principles of the Law 
. of Nature, the poſitive Laws of God, the pra: 
. tice of the Apolttes,and the Primitive Church : 
And the judgement of Reformed Divines. . 


"PARTL 


CHAP. I. 


Things neceſſary for rhe Churches peace, muſt be clearly reveals 
ed. Tore form of Charch Government not ſo, as appears 
the remainins comroverſie about it. An evidence thence, 
that Chriſt never intended any one form, as the only means to 
peace in the Charch. The nature of a divine right diſcuſſed. 
Right in general either makes things Lawful , or elſe Due. 
For the former , a non-prohubition ſufficient, the latter att ex+ 
preſs command, Duty ſuppoſeth legiſlation and promulga- 
tion. The Queſtion ſtated. Nothi:g binds unalterably but 
by vertue of a ſtanding Law, and that rwofolds The -Law 
of nature and poſitive Laws of God., Three wayes to kjiow when 
poſitive Laws are unalterable. The divine 111ht ariſmo from 
Scripture examples, divine «tts, and divine approbation confi- 
dered. 


W C07 E that impoſeth any matter of opinion tipon the 
>> 1 4 belicfo! others, without giving evidence of rea- 
7 24 ſo: ſor it, proportionable to the confidence of 
bis allorticon, mult eicher ſuppoſe the thing pros 
pounded, to carry ſuch unqueſtionable credenti 
als oftrota and reaſoa with it, _ none who know whag 
| * they 
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fhey mean can deny it entertainment; or elſe that his own 
underſtanding hath attained to ſo great perfection, as to have 
authority ſufficient to oblige all others to follow it. This 
latter cannot be preſumed among any who have aſſerted the 
freedom of their 0:vn underſtandings, from the dictates of an 
infallible chair - but if any ſhould forget themſelves ſo far as 
tothink ſo, there nceds no other argument to- proye them 
not to be infallible in their aſſertions, than this one aſſer- 
tion, that they are infallible, it being an undoubted evidence 
that they are actually deceived who know ſo little the meaſure 
of their own underſtandings. The former can never be pretend- 
cd in any thing which isa matter of controverſie among men, 
who have not wholly forgot they are reaſonable creatures , 
by their bringing probable arguments for the maintaining one 
part of an opinion as well as another. In which caſe,though the 
arguments brought be not convincing for the neceſſary enter- 
taining either part to an unbiaſſed underſtanding, yet the dit- 
ference of their opinions is argument ſufficient that the thing 
contended for is not ſo clear as both parties would make it to 
be on their own ſide; 6& if it be nct a. thing of neceſſity to ſalya- 
tion, it gives men ground to think that a final decifion of the 
matter in controverlie,was never intended as a neceſſary means 
for the peace & unity of theChurch ofGod.For we cannot with 
any ſhew of reaſon imagine that our ſupreme Law-giver and 
Saviour,who hath made it a neceſſary duty in a!l true members 
of his Church,to indcayour aſter the peace & unity of it ſhould 
ſuſpend the perſormance of that duty upon a matter of opi- 
nion,which when mcn have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 
fatisfie themſelves about, they yet find, that thoſe - very 
grounds which they are moſt inclinable to build their judge- 
ments upon, are either wholly rejefted by others as wile and 
able as themſelves, or elſe it may be they ereCt a far different 
fabrick upon th2 very {ame foundations. It is no wayes con- 
fiſtent with the wiſdom of Chriſt in founding his Church, and 
providing for the peace and ſettlement of it, to leave it at the 
mercy of mens private judgments & apprehenſions of things, 
than which nothing is more uncertain,and thereby make it to 
depend upon a concition never like to be attained in this 
world, which is the agreement and Uniformity of mens opini- 

| Ons 
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ons. For as long as mens faces differ, their judgements will. 
And until there be an Intelleftus Averroiſticws, the ſame un-. 
derſtanding 1n all perſons, - we' have little ground to hone for 
ſuch an univerſal Harmony in the Intelle&tnal world 4 and:yet 
even ten the ſoul might paſs a different judgement upon the 
colours of things, according to the different tiriftare of the , > 

ſeveral Optick glalles in particular bodies which it takes a» 
Proſpect of things through. Reaſon and experience: then 
give us little hopes of any peace in the Church, if the unity 
of mens judgments be ſuppoſed the condition of it; "the next 
inquiry then is, how tie peace of the Church ſhall be attained 
or preſerved when men are under ſuch different perſwaſions ; 
eſpecially if they reſpect the means in order to a peace and 
ſettlement. For the wayes to peace' like the fertile-ſoils of 
Greece, have been oft times the occaſion of -the greateſt quar- 
rels. And no ſicknefs is fo dangerous as that when /men are 
lick of their remedy, and nauſeate that moſt: which tends 
to their recovery, But while Phyſicians quarrel about the 
Method 6f cure; the Patient languiſheth under their hands; 
and when men” increaſe contentions in the behalf of peace, 
while they ſeem to court it, they deſtroy it. The only way 
left for the Churches ſettlement and peace under fach variety 
of apprehenſions concerning the-means and Method 'in'order 
to it, is to pitch upon ſuch a foundation, if poſſible to'be found 
'out, whereon the different parties retaining their: private /ap- 
prehenſions, may yet be-agreed to carry on'the'ſame work 
in common, in order' to the peace and tratquillity-of. the 
Church of God. Which cannot be by leaving/ alll abſolutely 
' to follow their own wayes; for that were to'build a. Babel 
inſtead of Salem, Confuſion inſtead of Peace; it mult be then 
by convincing men, that neither of thoſe 'wayes ; to-pzace an 
"order which they contend about, 'is necefſary by why of divide 
comroand, '( though ſome be as- a means re» an/end”) bat 
which particular way or form it muſt he,” is wholly lefrra the 
. prudence of thoſe in whoſe power and truſt it is'to-{ce-the 
peace of the Church be ſecured on'laſting' foundations. » Haw 
nearly this' concerns the pceſentidebare- about -rhe -Goverh- 
ment of the Church, any-'one may quickly diſtern; : Fhe 
main plea for forms of Goyernment in'rhe' Chiftch, - is their 
| B 2 neceſlity 
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neceility 10 ofder to its peace and order, and: yet nothing 
hath produced more diſorder and confuſion than our diſputes 
about it have done. ' And our faq experience fiull tells:ps that 
after all our debares.,,' and the evidences brought on either 
ſide, -men' yct continue under- very different apprebenſions 
Concerning: it. Bur if we more ſtrictly inquire into the cauſes 
of the great diſtances and animoſities which have riſen 
upon this controverſie, we ſhall find it hath not been'ſo much 
the difference cf judgments concerning the Primitive: form 
of Government which hath divided. men ſo! much from one 
anather,. as. the prevalcncy of faction and intereſt in'thoſe 
whoſe Revenues have come from the rents of the Church, 
and 3inong others of greater integrity it hath been the Prin- 
ciple or hypothclis. which mcn arc apt to take for granted, 
wathout provirg it, viz. thet it is in nocCalc lawful ro vary 
from that form which by obſcure and unccrtaia conjures 
they conceive to have been the Pruniive prattice. For here- 
by men look upon themlelves as'oblig2d by an uraltcrable 
Law to endeavour the eſtabliſhment -of that Idea of Govern- 
ment which ofc-rimes.aftection and intereſt more than reaſua 
| and judgment hath formed within them; and ſo likewiſe 
bound to overthrow any other. form not fuitable to rhoſe'cor- 
reſpondencies which they aze already engaged to maintain. 
If this then were the —_ of the wounds and breaches this 
dry among us,. the moſt ſucceſsful Weapon-ſalve to heal rhem, 
will be,. to anoint the ſword which hath given the wound , 
by a Jeaſonable inqpiry into the nature and obligation of par- - 
ticular forms of Goyernment in the Church. The main fub- 
ject then of our preſent debate will be whether, 'any one par- 
ticular form of Church Government be ſetled upon an unal- 
terable divine right; . by vertue wherect all Churches are 
bound perpetually to obſerye that individual form? or whee 
ther it be left to the prudence of every particular Church: to 
agree upon that formof Government. which- it jadgerh. 'moſt 
conducible within its (cf to attain the end of Goverament., 
the peace, order, . tranquillity, ſettlement of the Church. If 
this latter-be made fully appear, it is-then evident that how- 
&ver mens judgements may: differ. concerning the Primitive. 
form. of. Gayernment, there. is yet a ſure. ground for 
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men to proceed on in order tothe Churches, peace. Which 
one conlideration will be |-motive . ſuficight to; juſtife aq 
attempt of this nature ,- -it--beang a: deſign; of {o great, un- 
portance,.:as the recovety of anzadyantagions/ picec ot ;ground 
whereon different partics may with ſafety not;on)y txeat, but 
agree in order toa ſpeedy Accommodation. | .. ot + - 
We come therefore claſcly ro the buſſueſs in band, an4-for 
the better. clearing of, cur. paſſage ,.-we ſhall. firſt: diſculs. the 
nature of a divine. right, .aad ſhew -whzreon :an:vualterable 
divine right mult be Landed, and then proceed t9 {hew how 
far any form:of Government in the Church is fetled} upon juch 
a right. Right in the genezal js-arelative: thing,and the fignifi- 
cation and znport of it muſt be'taken from the-reſpett i: bears 
ro the Law. which gives it.For although.in common acception 
it be oftco.underſteod to be the fame-with, the Law its ſelf, 
as it is; the gvle of ations. ( in which ſenſe rs #2197 6, (gens: 
um, civitt,is taken forthe ſeveral L1wsof Nature, Nations and 
particular States) yet 1 ſay[jur,and ſo right; is propetly . fome- 
thipg accruing toa perſon by.vertue.of tat Law-whizh is made, 
and 10 jus nature 15 that right. which every: maa is: 1nveſted-in 
by the Law of nature, which is-properly jus perſone;and is: by 
ſome calrd .;4. «f&;wamz.. which is defined by :Gror:us,to be 
Quzlitas moralis__ perſons. competens ad aliquid juſte habendum 
axe agenaum:, by Leſſiz# «tobe Poteſtas Teouima ad ron 'ali- 
quam obtinendam, .&c.. So that by theſe deferi 
that power which.a man hath by, Law to day have or obtain 
any thing, - But the: moſt. full: deſcription: of-ir.: is. given by 
Martins, that 1k is acherens per ſone neceſſtas wehipoteſt es. retta 
ad align agenaums omutenaum aut. permitziendum, that (where. 
by any perion lies pnder a neceſſity-of doing, :omitting, or ſul- 
{ering a _thing ta be ,, or elſe hatha lawful -authoriry of do- 
Ing,&s. For we areto.conitder that there; is'a twofold, right; 
either ſuch whereby a man hata liberzy2 and, freedom?by-:the 
Law to do Any thingz or ſuch whereby it batomes;;2»mans 
neceſſary duty todo any. thing. ; The. opening of:the »d1ffu- 
' rence of th<{e twa,and thediffe | 
perſons and thiegs, is. very vuſetul. ro-out-,preſent: pytrpatt ; 
Jus then 35 firit that which 18 jaſtum+; -1o Ihidprey 7 writ ran gui 
Juſtum eſt. $0, whatoyer 1s jalt ,* mendhayeragtht ico. fart; 
B.3 
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Now a thing may be ſaid to bejuſt either *more generally, as 
it ſignifes any thiig which is lawful, or in a more reſtrained 
ſenſe, when it implies ſomething that ts cqual and due ro ano- 
ther. -S0- Ariſtorle diſtributes 7» Ng into 'vowucy ' x} w8 
iovy, Theformer ſenſe of it is here only pertinent, as it im- 
plies any thing which may be done according to Law, 'that is 
done j4re,becauſe a man harh right to do'it. "In order to this 
we are to obſerve thatan expreſs poſitive command is 'trot ne- 
ceſſary ro make athing lawful, but: a non-prohibition by a 
Law is ſufficient for that. For it being the nature of Laws to 
bound up mensrights, what is not forbidden by theLaw is there- 


. byſuppoſedto he left. in menspower {till to do it. So that it 
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isto little purpoſe for men to ſeek for politive commands. f 

every particular actionto make it lawful; it ſufficeth ro make 
any action Jawful , it there be no bar made by any dire& or 
conſequental prohibition :- unleſs it be in ſuch things whoſe 
lawfulneſs and goodneſs depend upon a meer poſitive com- 
mand. - For in. thoſe things which are therefore only good 
becauſe commanded, a command is neceſſary to make them 
lawful, asin immediafe poſitive z&s of worſhip towards 
God. in which nothingis lawful any further than itis found- 
ed upon a divine command. 1 ſpeak not of circumſtances 
belonging to the a&ts of worſhip,but whatever is looked upon 
asa part of-divine worſhip tf ir benot commanded by God him- 
{elf, it is no-wayes acceptable to him, and therefore not law- 
ful. So our Saviour cites that our 'of the Prophet, Jn vaiu 
ao they wor(hip me, teaching for Doltrines, the commandments 
of -men, which the Chaldee Paraphraſt and Syriack verſion 
render thus ,* Reverentia quam mihs exhibent, eſt ex pracepto &- 


-documento humano, plainly imputing the reaſon of Gods re- 


jetting their worſhip to the want of a divine command for 
what they did, And therefore Terrullian condemns all thoſe 
things to be vacue obfervationts & 7 ns deputanda , as 
ſuperſtitious, which are done ſine ullius Dominics aut Apoſto- 
lici precepts autoritate » without the warrant of divine com- 
mand. Although even here we * may ſay roo, that it isnot 
meerly the want of a divine precept which-makes any part of 
divine worſhip uncommanded' by God unlawful , . but the 
general prohibition,that nothing ſhould be done in the imme- 


diate 
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diate worſhip of God, but what we hayea divine: command 
for, However in matters af meer decency . and order in the 
Church of God, or in any other civil ation of the lives of 
men, it isenovgh to make things lawful, if they are not for- 
bidden. But againſt this, that a non-prohibition is warrant 
enough to make any thing lawful, this objection will be ſoon 
teyyed , that it is an argument ah authoritate negative, and 
therefore is of no force; To which 1 anſwer, that the rule if 
taken without limitation upon which this objeCtton is founded, 
is not true ; foralthovghan argument ab authorirate- negatize 
as to matter of fact avails not,yet tie negative from authority 
as to matter of. Law and command 18. of great force and 
ſtrength.. Lgrant the argument holds not here,, we do not 
read that ever Chriſt or his Apoſtles did ſuch a thing, therefore 
it is'nor to be done, but this, Weread ofno Law or precept 
commanding us to do it, therefore it is not unlawful not to do 
it;and weread of no prohibition forbidding us to do it,therc- 
fore it may be lawfully done; this holds true and govd, and 
that ypon this twofold reaſon. : Firſt, from Gods intention 
in making known his will; - which was not' to record eyery 
particular fact done by himſelf, 'or Chriſt, or his Apoſtles, bur 
It was to lay down thoſe general and itanding Laws, whereby 
hrs:Chorch in. all ages. ſhould be guided and ruled: and in 
order to a perpetual obligation upon the conſciences, there 
muſt be' a ſufficient promulgation - of thoſe Laws which 
muſt bind men. Thus in the caſe of Infaut-baptiſm, it is 
a very weak unconcluding argument to ſay that Infants 
maſt not be baptized , becauſe we never read that Chriſt 
or his Apoſtles did it ; for this is a negative in matter of fact; 
bur''on The other ſitle it 'is an evidence that infants are 
not to be excluded from baptiſin, becauſe there is no divine 
Law which doth prohibit tieir admiſſion into the Church 
by it; for this is the negatiye ofa Law; and if it had 
been: Chriſts intention to have exchided any from adini(- 
fion into the'Church who were admitted before as Infants 
wete ; there muſt have been ſome poſitive Law whereby 
fyctran'intention of Chriſt ſhould have been expreſſed; For 
nothing can make that unlawful which was a duty before, but 


a dirctt and exprels prohibition from the Legiſlator himſelf, 
who 
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who alone hath power to reſcind as well as to make Laws 
And therefore Antipzdobaptiits muſt inttead of r.quiring 
a potitive command tor baprtizing, Intanis, themſelves produce 
an expreſs prohubjrion excluding them, or there can be no ap- 
pearanceot reaſon given why the Golpel ſlrould exclude any 
t:om theſe priviledges, which the Law admitted them to, 
Secondly, I argne from the intention and end of Laws, which 
is ro ciicumicribe and reſtrain the nature] liverty of man, by 
birdivg tim to the obſcrvation of tome particular precepts: 
And rhciefore where there 1s nor a pariicuiar' command 
ard prehibirion, it is in nature and rea'on 1ippoſed that men 
are Icfr to their patural ſrcedem, as 15 plain in pcfitive hue. 
rane L:2ws; wherein men by compact and agreement for 
their mutual good in ſocieties were willing to reſtrain them- 
{lyes trom choſe rhings which ſhould prejudice che good of 
the community ; this being the ground of mens frit incloſiog 
their rights and common priviledges, it muſt be ſuppoſed thar 
what is not ſo incloſed, is left common ro all as their juſt 
right and priviledge ſtill. $9 it is in divine politive Laws , 
God inrendirg to bring ſome of Mankind to happinets by con- 
ditions of his own appointing, hath Jaid down many poſitive 
precepts, binding men to the practice of thoſe things as du- 
tics which are commanded by hin). Bur where we hind nocom- 
mard for perfortnance, we cannot look upon that as an imme. 
diate duty, becauſe cf the neceſlary relation between duty and 
Law;and'ſo where we find no prohibition,there we can have no 
ground tothink that men are debarrcd ſrcm the liberty of do- 
ing things not forbidden. For as we ſay of exceptions as to 
general Laws and rules, that an exceprion expreſſed firmat 
regula im non exceptis, makes the r.le ſtronger in things 
not expreſſed as excepted ; ſoitis as to divine prohihitions ; 
asto the poſitives, that thoſe prehibiriqns we read in S:riprure 
make cthcr things not prohibited ro he thercfore lawful , 
b:caufe nc exprelly forbidden. As Gods forbidding Adam 
to taſte of the fruit of one tree did give him a liberty to raſte. 
of all the reſt. Indeed, had nor God at all revealed his 
will and Laws to us by his word, there mizht have been fome- 
plea why men ſhould have waited for particular Tevelati- 
0:5 todictate th2 goolnefs or evi} of p: reicutar aftions, not. 
determined 
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determined by the law -of nature. ; but fince God hath re- : 
vealed his . will, there can be no realon given why thoſe things: 
ſhould not be lawful} to do, which God hath not thoughe 
to forbid men the doing of. Further we are to obſerve that 
in theſe things which are thus undetermined in reference to an. 
obligation to duty, but left to our natwal liberty as things , 
lawful, the contrary :othat which is thus lawſul, is not there- 
by made unlawful. Burt both parts are left in mens power 
to do, or not to do them; as is ,cvident in all thofe things 
which carry a general cquity with them, and are therefore 
conſonant to the Law of nature, but have no particular obli- 
gation, as not flowing in mediately from. any dictate of the 
natural Law. Thus community of goods is lawful by the law. 
and principles of nature, yet every man hath a lawful right to 
his-goods by dominion and propriety. And in aſtate of Com- 
munity it was the right of every manto impropriate vpona juſt 
equality, ſuppoſing a preceeding compact and-mutual agree-, 
ment. Whence it is that ſome of the School-men ay. that 
although the Law of nature be immutable as to its precepts, 
and prohibitions, yet not as to its demonſtrations ( as they call 
them ) as, Do, as you would be done to, bind always indiſpen-, 
ſably ; but chas in a ſtate of nature all things are common to all;, 
This is true, bur it binds not men to the neceſlary obſervance; 
of it, Theſe which they Call demonſtrations are only ſuch, — 
things as are agreeable to nature, but not particularly, come, ,.'q. 2. 
manded by any indiſpenſable precept of it. Thus likewiſe. m. 3. 
it is agreeable to vature that the next of the kindred ſhould. 
be heir to-him who dies inteſtate, but he may lawfully wave 
his-intereſt if he. pleaſe.. Now to apply thisto our preſent. 
caſe z According to this ſen of jus for that which. is law- 
ful ; thoſe things may be ſaid to be jure divino which are not, 
determined one way or other by any poſitive Law of God, 
but are left wholly as things lawful, tothe prudence of men to 
determine them in a way agreeable to. natural light, and the 
general rules of the. word of God. . In. which ſenſe 1 aflert 
any particular form of Government agreed, on by the' Gover; 
nours'. of the Church, conſonant to the general .cyles of 
Scripture, to be by Divine right. s. e. God by tis own. laws 
hath given'\men apower and iperty: to deterrpine the panes. 
95 ar 
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lar form-of Church Government among,.them. And' hence - 
it may appear that though one form of Government be agree- 
abk to the word, it doth not follow that another is nor ;, or 
becauſe one is lawful, another is unlawful ; but one form may 
be more agreeable to ſome parts, places, people and times 
than oticrs are. In which caſe that form of Government 
is to be ſetled which is moſt agreeable to the preſent ſtate. of a 
place, and is moſt advantagioufly conducible to the promo- 
ting the ends of Church-Governinent in that place or Nation. 
I conclude then according to this ſenile of jus, that the Ratio 
regimins Eccleſiaſtici is juris divini naturalts, that is, that the 
reaſon of Church-Government is immutable, and holds in all 
times and places, which is the preſervation of the peace and 
nity of the Church : but the modus regiminsy' Eccleſraſtics, the 
particular form of that Government is juris divini permiſſrvsy 
that both the Laws of God and nature have left it ro the Pru- 
dence of particular Churches to determine it. This may be 
cleared by a parallel inſtance. The reaſon and the ſcience of 
Phyfick is immutable, but the particular preſcriptions of that 
ſctence are munch varied, according to the different tempers 
of Patients. And the very ſame reaſon in Phylick which pre- 
ſcribes one ſort of Phyſick to one, doth preſcribe a different 
fort roanother, becauſe the temper or diſealc of the one calls 
. for a different method of cure, / yet the ground and end of both 
- preſcriptions was the yery ſame, 'to recover the Patient from 
his diſtemper. So I ſhy in our preſent caſe; the'Ground and: 
reaſon of Government in the Church is unalterable by divine 
right, yea and that very reaſon which determines the particu 
ar forms ; bur yet thoſe particyjar forms flowing from that 
immutable reaſon, may be very different in themſelves, and: 
may alter according to the ſeveral circumſtances. of times, 
and places, and perſons, for the more commodious advan- 
cing the main end of Government. As- in morality there 
can be but one thing toa man zn gezere ſummi bor, as the chief 
Fea "quo tendit Cf in quod dirigit arcum to which here- 


ers 411 other things, -yet there may be many things. 7 genere 

on3 conducemts, as means in order to attaining thac end. So: 

thongh Churck-Government yary-not as to the ground, end 
and reaſon of it, yet it may as to the particular forms of it : 
As 
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Asis further evident as to forms of civil Government; though 
the end of all he the fame, (yer 'Monarchy, Ariſtoccacy, and 
Democracy are in the.nſelves lawful means for the attaining 
the ſame common end. And as Aleaſis determines it in the 
caſ: of Community of goods by the Law of nature, that the 
'ſam2 reaſon of the Law of nature which did ditate' commn- 
nity of gools to be oſt ſuitable to man in the ſtate of inno- 
cency, did in. his faln'eſtate prefcribe a propriety of goods, 
as moft agreeabte to it; ſo that herein the modus obſervantre 
differed, but the ratio precepts was the ſame ſtill ; which was 
mans comfortable enjoyment of the Accomodations of life : 
which in innvcency might have been beſt done by community, 
but in mans degenerate-condition, muſt be by a propriety. 
So the ſame reaſon of Church-Goverment may call for an 
equality in the perſons, aCting as Governours of the Church 
in one place, which may call for ſuperiority and ſubordination 
in another. Ge he ho | | p 

Having now drſpatched'the firſt: ſenſe of a-divine' right, 
1] corhe to the other, which is the main ſeat of the controverſie, 
and'therefore will require a longer debate. - And ſo jus is'that 
which makes a thing co become aduty: ſo jus quaſijuſſum,and 
juſſa jura, as Feſtus explains it, 5. e. that whereby a thing is not 
only lcitum, in mens lawful power to do it or no, but is made 


debituin and is conſtituted a duty: by the force and vettue of a. 


divine command. Royle open atly''thing 4s a 
daty doth ſuppoſe on the part of him from 'whoſe authority 
he derives his obligation, both /gs/lation and promulg ation. 
Firſt there muſt be a'legſtative power commanding it ; which 
ifit reſpetts only the outward actions 'of a man in a Nation 


imbodied by Laws, is the ſupreme Magiſtrate but if the obli- . 


gation 'reſpeCt the conſciences of all men direftly and im 
mediately; then none have the power to. ſettle any thing by 
way of an univerſal ſtanding Law, but God himſelf; Who 
by being fole Creator and Governour of the world, hath alone 
abſolute and independent Dominion and authority oyer the 
fouls of men. Bur beſides legiſlation, another thing neceſſary 
to mans obligation to: duty,' 13 a ſufficient prommlgarion of the 
Law made; Becattſe thought before this there be the gtound 


of obedience on mans part to all Gods commands, yetsthere 
k | C 2 mult 
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muſt” be a particular declaration of the Laws, whereby man 
is bound in order td the derermination of Mans duty. Which 
in poſitives is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that unleſs there be a 
ſufficient promulgation and declaration of the will of the 
Law-giver, .mans ignorance is excuſable in reference to them, 
and ſo frees from guilt and the obligation to puniſhment 3, bur 
it is otherwiſe in reference to the dictates of the natural Law, 
wherein though man be at a loſs for them, yet his own con- 
tracted pravity being, the cauſe of his blindneſs, leaves him 
without excuſe. Hence it is ſaid with good reaſon, that 
though man under the moral Law, was bound to obey Go- 
ſpel- precepts, as to the reaſon and ſubſtance of the duties by 
them commanded, as -Faith, Repentance from dead works, 
and New obedience; yet a more full and particular revelati- 
on by the Goſpel was neceſlary, for the particular determina- 
tion of the general adts of obedience, to particular objects 
under their ſeveral Modifications expreſſed in the Goſpel. 
And therefore faith and repentance under: the moral Law , 
taken as a tranſcript ot-the Law of Nature, were required 
under their general notion as as of obedience, but not in 
that particular relation which thoſe aCts have under the Coe 
venant of Grace, Which particular. determination of the 
general ads to ſpecial objects under different reſpects, ſome 


_ call New precepts of the Goſpel, others New light ; but taking 


that light as. it hath an influence upon the conſciences of men,, 
the difference is ſo ſmall, that .ic deſerves not to be named a 

Controverſie. IH 
Bur that which I am now clcaring is this, that whatſoever 
dinds Chriſtians as an univerſal ſtanding Law, muſt be clearly 
revealed as ſuch, and laid down in Scripture in ſuch-evideng 
terms, as all who have their ſenſes exerciſed therein, may. 
diſcern it to have been the will of Chriſt, that it ſhould per 
petually oblige all believers to the Worlds end, as.is.clear. in 
the caſe of Baptiſm, and the Lords ſupper. But here I ſhall 
add one thing by way of caution;. That there is not the ſame - 
neceflity for a particular andclear revelation in the alcerari- 
on of a Law wnrepealed: in, ſome circumſtances of it, as there 
is for the eſtabliſhing of a New Law. As to the former, 
viz. fhe change of a,ſtanding Law as. to ſome particular cir- 
CUI. 
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cumſtance, adifferent praQtice. by perſons guided by an-iafal- 
Lbte ſpirit is efbornce which is the;caſe as to. the obſeryati- 
onof the Lordg;day under the Goſpel :, For the fourth Com- 
man,! ſtanding in force as to the Morality, of it, a different 
praCtice by the Apoſtles way be ſufficient for the particular 
determiration of the more ritual and occaſional part of jr, 
which was the limitationof the obleryatiqu of it t9.that cer- 
tain day. Solikewiſe that other . Law. ſtanding, in force, that 
ſons taken into Covenant with God ſhould be admitred 

y ſome yiſible ſign, Apoſtolical practice clearly manifeſted, 
may be ſufficiatground to conclude whatthe mind of Chriſt 
waz,,asto the application of it, to. particular, perſons; and 
what qualifications, are requiſite 19 ſuch, ag ate capable of. ad; 
miſſoo, as. in the caſe-of Infants. Whereby it. is clear why 
there is no particular Law. or command: in-reference to. them 
under the Goſpel, becaule it was only t* eapplication of a Law 
in force already to particular. perions,. which might be ga. 
thered ſufficiently from the Apoſtles practice, the Analogy af 
. the diſpenſation, the equal” reaſon. of excluſion under the 

Law, and yet. aoewiphtanarhe the. continual admiſſion of 
them then intg the ſame Goſpel-Covenant; Circumciſion being 
the ſeal of the. righteauſneſs of faith. But this by the way, to 
prevent miſtakes; We muſt now by parity of reaſon ſay, 
that either Fs former Law, in thoſe things wherein it was not 
typical, muſt hold in reference to the form of Government 
in the Church, of Chrift, or. elſe that Chriſt by an univerſal 
Law hath ſetled all order in Church Government among the 
Paſtors them{clves;.or elſe that he hath left it to the prudence 
of every. particular Church, to determine its own form. of 
Government, which 1 conceive is the, direct ſtate of the. Que-. 
tion about. Divine Right, viz. Whether the particular form 
of Government in the Church he ſetled by an univerſal binding 
Law orno? - * 

But for a. further clearing the ſtate of the queſtion, we 
mult conſider what it is that makes an unalterable Divine 
Right,.or a _—_ Law. in the Church. of God: ; for thoſe 
who found forms of Government upon a. Divine Right, do 
not plead a Law in expreſs terais,, but ſuch things from 
whence a Divine Right by Law may be ioferred. Which-I 
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ſidered in it felf, berthe chiefelt inſtrument of diſcovery what 
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now-cbme torxaine; ind thatyhich 1 lay' down as a; Fijte- 
Tab, 'or a certaitxconclifion atcetding" to which I: fiaff*ux- 
<rttinc' others afſettionscancerning Divine Right, is, 'That 
nothing is gen bs Dreine Right, nor can bind Chri- 
{tians directly or conſequentiallyas a poſitive Law, but what 
jay be certainly known to have come trom God, with an tt 
tefition to 6blige helievers to the wotlds end: For either we 
inuſt Gay it binds'Thriſtiansas a Law lvhen G84 did noribtend 
it ſhould, 'or/elſe'Gods intentions to bind all believers by'it 
muſt be clearly manifeſted. Now then, ſo nrany ways and 
no more'as a thing may beknown to come from God with an 
intention ro oblige all perperutily, a 'thing may be faid to' be 


of aff'unalterabfe Pivige Right ; | arid thoſe ean 'be ' no more 


than theſe rwo'; Either: y he Law of- Natire, of by fome 
poſitive Law'of God: Nothing elſe can bind vhiverſa 
and perpetually bur one of theſe two, or by vertue of the 
as-ſhall be made appear. 1 begin with the Law gf Nature. 
Phe Law-bf Nature þmds: ntlipcaldly, as it depends 'not 
pou any arbitrary conſtitutions, but is founded upon the ini | 
trinſ&al nature of 560d and evil in the things themſelves, 
antecedently to any poſitive declaration of Gods'will. '-S0 
that til] the nature of good and evil be changed; that Law is 
unalterable as to its obligation: When, Iſay, the Law of 
Nature is indiſpenſable,” my 'mearlog is, that it thofe things 
naich immediately flow from that Law by way of precept,.: as 
he three firſt .commands of the Morat Law, no man can By 
any poſitive Law be exempted from his obligation'to do them; 
neither by any abrogation of the” Laws themfelyes, nor by 
derogation from them, nor interpretation of them, nor change 
inthe object, matter, or circumſtance, whatſoever it be. No\ 
—_ the formal reaſon of mans' obedience to the Pre- 
cepts of this Law, be the confottnity which the'things com- 
manced. have to the Divine Nature and goodneſs, yet I Cott- 
ceive rhe efficient cauſe of mans vbligation to theſe things, is 
to be fetched fromthe Will, Command, ,and pleaſure of God: 
Not as'it is taken for an arbitraty poſitivewi, butas it Is exe- 
entive of Divine purpoſes, and asit engraves'ſuch a'Law ups 
on the hearts of men.” ' For notwirlſkanding mansre4fon; con- 


are 


from thence. 


ey, for God 
have a co 
ſtitutions by him, . that he might therein read 


was toward his Maker. . The precepts of the Law. of,Nature,. 
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; necellagy- duties of humane nature, 
nh ay ent ve £0 be that, which, e757 mv, 
evTy {xt Hvrauw, hath every where the ſame force and ſtrength, 
5. 6: AS Androncns Rhozius very wel) interprets it, ag dvdgwnaus. 
Wis 74 phe 2) ies Fxum, bt mis portm Tes geivay. y Mereguput- 
yury aneng elf that have, the free uſe of their reaſpn and facul- 
cies ) yet 4 ſay, it is.not bare reaſon which hipds men to the 
doing of thoſe things c.mmanded in that, Law, but as it. is 
exprellive of an eternal Law, and deduceth its obligation 
And4o this Law, if we rcſpect theriſe, extent, 
andimmutability of ir, may be call'd deſervedly, the Law of 
Nature, but it:we look at the emanation, efflux, and. arigi- 
nal of it, it is a diving Law, and ſoit is cad, by Alina, Al: 
aCaſtro, and others. For the. ſanction of this Law of 
Nature, as well as others, depends upon the will of God, and 
theefore.the obligation mult come from him, it being in the 
power of no other to puniſh for the breach . 
thoſe who had the Legillagive poywer to cauſe the oblis 
to it. . Ir appears then from hence, that whateyer by jult.£00- 
ſequence can be deduced from the -preceptiye.Law of Nature, 
js of Divine Right, becauſe from the very nature of that Law 
( it being indiſpenſable ) it appears that God 
oblige all perſons inthe world by it. , , 
The ſecond way whereþy wemay, know 
Right,. is by. Gpds poſitive, Laws. ;; for 
pream Goyernour of the world, hah the 
in his hands, to bind to the performance 
pleaſe, which carry no repugnancy in..them to his Divine Na- 
ture. and: gaodneſs., Hence ariſe all, thoſe poſgive Laws of 
God which we have in-Scriptur in his we 
ten;Law was, that man ſhould 
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axe: by the Jews cal?d. FIAWDD and TD abſolutely, with- 

' antany addition; becauſe they ave gf ſich things, as fry Pery- 
petaally bind,! which hecauſe they; are knows. to all by.naty- 
mellight., they. ſometimes call them TFT FD: ; 
ſeientie,, and being that their righteouſneſs is fo evident. and: - 
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but the cleareſt differerice' between the precepts of- the Law 
of Nature, and other poſitive commands, is that which the fa- 
nous Jſ. Caſaubon takes notice cf out of the Jewiſh DoRors. 
Obſervamt dottiſſimi e Rabbinis inter T2 & Dan bar 
eſſe differertiam, quod Mitlvoth, frve preceptorum ratio aperts 
ft, ue Deum cole, honora patrem > matrem, at Chukin ſtatu- 
ta ſrve decreta earum rerum efſe diciint quarum DUO ratio fols 
Deo ſit nota, ut tircumciſions Cf ſuniliunm. The reaſon of 
the Laws of N:ture is evident, but of poſitive Laws there is 
no reaſon to be given JW FTI NN YN wn eſt alia 
preter decretum regis: no other account to be given of them 
but the willof God. The Laws of Nature are by the LXX. 
often call'd Nxywwwere, and fo uſed, Rom. 2. 16. by Juſtin 
Martyr, ee x885au x; quon 2; alata xghe' by Foſephus, mis gvoues 
Hgreuare but Gods politive Laws are call'd &naat, thence 
we read of Zachary and Elizabeth, Luke 1. 6. mygwiuercr os 
Ti ous Tais vnAas x) dngre peter, Ofc. walking 1n all the ords- 
nances and commandments of God blamel:ſs, ana thoſe are call'd 
rbu® Unaoy w yuan, by S. Paul, Ephel. 2.15. The Law 
of commandments 1#n ordinances. Now althovgh this diffe- 
rence be not always obſerved in the words in Scripture , 
yet there is a valt difference between the things themſelyes, 
though both equally commanded by God. - That which is 
moſt to our-pretent purpoſe to obſerve, is, that poſitives bein 

mutable and alterable in themſelves, a bare Divine command 
is not ſufficient to make them immutable, unleſs there be 
likewiſe expreſſed, that it is the will of God, that they ſhould 
always continue. This was that which the Jews ſtumbled at 
ſo much, and doto this day, becauſe they are aſſured their 
Law came once from God ,* therefore it muſt of neceſſity 
have a perpetual obligation: as may be ſeen in their two 
great Doctors Maimonides and: Ahbarbinel, who both of 
them make the eternity of the Law one of the fundamental 
Articles of their Creed. But Abarbmel (plits this Article in- 
to two; whicreof the firit-is, that- the Law of Aoſes ſhall - 
never be changed; the other, that no other Law ſhall come 


in| ſtead -of ir. The original: of which grand errour is from 


want of obſerving the diff:rence berween things com- 


manded by God,. ſome of which are good , and therefore 
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commanded ; others commanded, and therefore good. ln 
which latter, if the reaſon of the command. ceaſeth, the con- 
mand its. ſeIf obligeth no longer. . As. the ceremonial Law. 
wasto be their xuSaywy3s tis xgrs3y, Which is not meant in re- 
gard of the ſharp tevere nature of the Law to. drive them 
unto Chriſt, as it 1s by many interpreted, but the Law is a Px- 
dagogue in regard ot its tutorage and cendutt, as it fignjfi- 
ed him whoſe cffice it was to condutt Noblemens Children 
to the School (as a le :rned man obſerves) This being.then 
the office of the Law, when the Church was now entred into 
Chriſts School, the office of this Pxdagoguc then ceaſed, 
And fo the ceremonial Law needed no abrogation at all, 
expiring of its ſelf at Chriſts coming, as Laws made for the 
times of war,do when peace comes. Only becauſe, the 
Jews were ſo hardly perſwaded that. it ſhould expire,,( the 
believing Jews conceiving at firſt the Goſpel came rather to 
help them to obey the Law of, Adeſes than to cancel the oþ+ 
ligation of it) thercfore it was neceſſary that a more hgs 
nourable burial ſhould. be; given to it, and the; Appſtles 
ſhould pro roſtr5s declare more fully that, believers were, freed 
from that Yoke of ceremonies, under. which the neck of their 
fore-fathers had groaned ſolong, It appears then that a: poſt, 
tive Law coming from God doth.got meerly by vertue of its 
being enaCted by God, bind perpetually al) perſons unleſs there 
be a declaration of Gods will adjoyned, that it ſhould. do. ſo. 
It will be here then, well worth 'our, inquiry to find out 
ſome xgrrigia or notes of difference whereby to know when 
politive laws bind immutably, when not ; I ſhall lay down 
theſe following. Firſt, when the ſame reaſon of the com- 
mand continues ſtill,then we cannot conceive how that which 
was inſtituted upon ſuch an account as. remains flill, ſhould 
not bave the ſame force now which it had at firſt, That po- 
ſitive Law under which Adam was in his ſtate of innocency 
touching the forbidden fruit, did not bind any longer than 
his fall ; becauſe the reaſon of the command cealed, which was 
the tryal of mans obedience : For which, God made choice 
of a very facile and cal.e command, according .to that rule of 
Politicians, In, ninimss obedtentie periculim faciunt Legi{late 
res, of which tiey give this rational account, Quza legsſlatos 
D Is 
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ris 4d obedientiam obligamis potins habenda eſt ratio quam res 
de qua lex eft tata: thence arole that Law. of the Ephori-at Spar- 
ta, barbam tondere, to which no other reaſon was annexed but 
this, obtemperare legibus, to learn them to obey the Laws. 
This was Gods aim in that eafie command given to Adam, to- 
make thereon an experiment of mans willingneſs to obey his 
maker, and wherein man ſoon loſt that Obſequrs- gloria, as he 
in Tacite calls it, which as Pliny ſaith is 57 co major quod quis 
minus velit, But had this Law been a ſtanding Law for all 
mankind, it would have continued its obligation ſtil] ; but ſince 
weſcethat it was only a perſonal, temporary, probative pre- 
cept; for no ſooner was man fallen but its obligation ceaſed. 
Solikewiſe thoſe precepts of the Judicial Law which imme- 
ately reſpcfted the Common-wealth of the Jews as ſuch, their 
obligation reacheth not to Chriſtians at al}, nor ( as it is 
generally conceived ) to the Jews themſelves, when out of the 
Confines of their own countrey, becauſe the reafon of thoſe 
Eaws doth neither deſcend to Chriſtians, nor did travel abroad 
ith the Jews. But thoſe judicial Laws which are founded 
nporrcommon equity do bind till, not by vertue of that ſar- 
fon, but by virtue of common principles of equity, which 
xertainly-in the preſens ſhortneſs of humane reaſon cannot be 
fetched from a clearer fountain than thoſe Laws which once 
came from the fountain of goodneſs: none of whoſe conſtitu- 
tions can any waies be ſuppoſed to deviate from the exaQeſt 
rules of juſtice and equity. And upon this very ground too, 
fome part of the fourth commanqdment is abrogared, andthe 
other continues to bind ſtill ; For- the reaſon of the ceremo- 
niat and occaſional part is ceaſed, and rhe reaſon of what 
was moral, continues. Therefore the School-men ſay right of 
the Sabbath day, Culrus eſt 4 Natura, modus 4 lege, virtus & Gra- 
tia. Nature diQtates that God ſhould be worſhipped, the Law. 
informs what day and time toſpend in his worſhip, Grace 
muſt enable us to perform that worſhip on that day ia a right 
manner. And becauſe the fame reaſon for Gods worthip 
continues ſtil], therefore-it is a precept of the natural Law. that 
God fhould be worſhipped. What time preciſely muſt” be 
ent in Gods worſhip ( as one day in ſeven ) though the rea- 
be evident to the nature of it when. it is made known, yet 
it 
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it is hard to-conceive that nature could have found out the 
preciſe determination of the time. Although I muſt confeſs 
the general conſent of nations, as to the ſeventh partz(if it 
were fully cleared } would ſpeak fair to be the voice of nature, 
or at leaſt a tradition received from the Sons of Noah,” which, 
if ſo, will be an evidence of the obſervation of the Sabbath 
before the Children of Iſraels being in the Wilderneſs. But 
granting that the ſeventh part of time was a poſitive Law of 
God, yet | ſay it binds immutably, becauſe there is as ſtrong 
a reaſon for it now as ever, and ratio immutabilis precepti, fac 
preceptum immurabile. This I take to be the ſenſe of thoſe 
who diſtinguiſh between morale poſurrunm, and morale natu- 
rale, i.e. that ſome thingsare ſo moral, that even nature its ſelf 
can diſcover them, as that God ſhould be worſhipped. Other 
things are ſo moral, that thovgh the reaſon of them be found- 
cd in nature, yet there wants divine revelation to diſcoyer 
themto us ; but when once diſcovered, are diſcerned to be 
very agreeable to common principles of reaſon: And theſe 
when thus diſcovered, are as immutably obligatory as the 
other, becauſe the reaſon of them is immutable. And of this 
nature is the determination of the particular time for Gods 
worſhip, and limitation of it to one day in ſeyen. But what 
was in that precept, meerly occaſional, as the firſt and origi- 
nal ground of its limitation to the ſeventh in order, Gods 
reſting on that day from the work. of Creation, and the farther 
ground of its inforcement to the Jews, viz, their deliverance ont 
of Er ypt; theſe being not immutable but temporary and occaſi- 
onal,may upon as great ground given,and approved of God for 
that end ( as is evident by the Apoſtles praCtice ) be ſufficient 
reaſon of the alteration of the ſzyenth day to the firſt day of 
the week. By this may briefly be ſeen how irrationally thoſe 
ſpeak, who ſay we have no further ground for our obſervation 
of the Lords day now, than for other arbitrary Feſtivals in the 
Church, v:z. The tradition of the Church of God. I grant, the 
tradition of the Church doth acquaint us with Apoſtolical 
praftice, but the ground of our obſervation of the Lords day, 
iS not the Churches tradition, but that Apoſtolical practice 
conveyed by univerſal Tradition ) which ſerting aſide the 
Feſtivals obſerved upon the Lords day, can very hardly be 


found for any other.) But ſuppoſing univerſal tradition 
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for other /Feltivals, I ſay here tradition is not only uſed as a 
teſtimony and inſtrument of conveyance, as in the other caſe 
of the Lords day; but is it ſelf the only argument, and the 
very ground of the original obſervation : Between which 
two, what a wid: difference there is, let any rational man 
judge. But fora further clearing this obſervation, we myſt 
conlider, that the reaſon of the command, which we ſay is 
th meafure of its obligation, muſt not be fetched from mens 
uncertain conjectures) among whom dreams ofcen paſs for 
reaſons ) but it muſt be either expreſſed in the Law its ſelf, 
or deducible by apparent and eaſie colleCtion from it; as: is 
plain in the decrees of the Apoſtles about things ſtrangled, 
and offered to Idols, where the reaſon of the command is 
plainly implied, £o wit, for preſent compliance with the Jews; 
and therefore no ſooner did the reaſon of the command 
ceaſe, but the obligation of it ceaſed too: but of this morc 
afrerwards, This is one way then to diſcern the difference 
between poſitive Laws, as to the obligation of them, by the 
ground and reaſon of the command. And therefore it is well 
obſerved by Divines ( which further confirms what I now 
prove ) that no command doth bind againſt the reaſon of 
the command ; becauſe it is not the words, but the ſence 
and reaſon ef a command which hath the greatelt obligatory 
force. Therefore Tully tells us that the ratio juris & legifta- 
foris confilium, is the beſt interpreter of any Law: who ex- 
cellently and largely proves that the reaſon of the Law is 
the Law, and not the words. So much for the firſt rule. 
Secondly, Another way to know when poſitive Laws are 
immutable, is, when Gods will is expreſly declared that ſuch 
Laws ſhall bind immutably. For it being granted on all 
hands that God may bind us to thoſe things which are left 
indifferent by the Law of nature, and likewiſe for what term 
he pleaſe; the only inquiry left, is to ſee in his word whether 
he hath ſo bound us or no; and if he hath, whether 
he hath left it in mans power to revoke hislaws. For as to 
© Politive Laws expreſly laid down in Scripture, the ground of 
which is only as the Jews ſpeak JYÞ FTvVil che will of the 
King, i. e. Gods own pleaſure, without any reaſon or occalt- 
on of it ſelf exprefſ=d or neceſſarily implied, theſe do- bind 


immutcably, unleſs the ſame power which commanded py 
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doth again revoke them. For we cannot in any wiſe con» 
ceive that the wiſe God ſhould after the declaring his own 
will, leaveit in the power of any corrupt fallible being to de. 


termine, or diſpenſe with the obligation of his own Laws. 


Which to do, and- inſtead of them to enforce others imme- 
diately upon the confciences of men, as ſtanding Laws, is 
an attempt beyond that of the Gyants againſt Heaven ( or 
the men at Babel) that being only an affeation of reach- 
ing Heaven, but this an aCtual uſurpation of Gods ſupreme and 
legiſlative power and authority. But though man hath nor, 
God always reſerves to himſelf a power to relax, interpret, 
and diſpence with his own poſitive Laws, which imply no 
repugnancy to his own nature. And this power. is always to 
be underſtood in all Laws to be reſerved to God ,, where 
he hath not himſelf declared that he wlll not uſe it; which is 
done either by the annexing an oath or a promiſe, which the 
Apoſtle calls the ewo emmutable things in which it us impoſſible for 
God to Is:. For though God be free to promiſe, yer when 
he hath promiſed, his own nature and faithfulneſs binds him to 
performance z in which ſenſe I underſtand thoſe who ſay , 
God in making promiſes is bound only to himſelf, and not to 
men; that is, that the ground of, performance ariſeth from 


Gods faithfulneſs. For elſe if wereſpett the right coming by - 


the promiſe, that muſt immediately reſpect the perſon to 
whom it is made, and in reſpeft of which we commonly. 
ſay that the promiſer is bound to performance. But. the 
caſe is otherwiſe in penal Laws, which though never ſo ſtritt, 
do imply a power of relaxation inthe Legiſlator : becauſe pe- 
nal: Laws do only conſtitute tne debi:um pere, and bind the 
finner over to puniſhment , but do not bind the Legiſlator 
to an actual execution upon the debt. Which is the ground 
that-the perſon of a Mediator was admittable. in the place of 
fallen man, becauſe it was a penal Law, and therefore 
relaxable. But becauſe the debt of puniſhment is immedi» 
ately contracted vpon the breach of the Law, therefore ſatis+« 
faftion was neccſſary to God as Law-giver, either by, the per- 
ſon himſelf, or another for him; becauſe it was nor conſiſtent 


with the holineſs of Gods nature and his wiſdom as Governor, . 


to. relax an eſtabliſhed Law, without valuable conſideration. 
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Now for the third kind of Gods Laws, beſides promiſſory and 
penal, iz. ſuch as are meerly poſitive reſpeCting duties, which 
become ftuch by vertue of an expreſs command : theſe, though 
they be revocable in themſelves, yet being revocable only by 
God himſelf, and his own power, ſince he hath already in his 
word fully revealed his will, unleſs therein he hath declared 
when their obligation ſhall ceaſe, they continve irreverſible; 
This is the caſeas to the Sacraments of the New Teſtament, 
which being commands meerly poſitive, yet Chriſt command. 
ing Chriſtians as Chriſtians to obſerve them, and not as Chri- 
ſtians of the firſt and ſecond ages of the Church, his mind 
can be no otherwiſe interpreted concerning them, than that 
he did intend immutably to bind all Chriſtians ro the obſer: 
vance of them. For although the Socinians ſay, that baptiſm 
was only a Rite inſtituted by Chriſt for the paſſing men from 
Judaifm and Gentiliſm ro Chriſtianity, yet we are not bound 
to look upon all as reaſon that comes from thoſe who profeſs 
themſelves the admirers of it. For Chriſts command no- 
where implying ſuch a limitation; and an outward viſible 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity being a duty now, and the Cove- 
nant entred into by that Rite of initiation, as obligatory as 
ever, we have no reaſon to think that-Chriſts command doth 
not reach us now, eſpecially the promiſe being made to as 
many as God' ſhall call, and conſequently the ſame duty re: 
quired which was then in order to the obtaining of the ſame 
ends. A third way to diſcern the immutability of poſitive 
Laws, 1s, when the things commanded in particular are ne- 
ceſlary to the being, ſucceſſion, and continuance of ſuch a 
ſociety of men profeſling the Goſpel, as is inſtituted and ap- 
roved by Chriſt himfelf. For Chriſt muſt be ſuppoſed 'to 
ave the power himſelf to order what ſociety he pleaſe, and 
appoint what orders he pleaſe to be obſerved by them ; what 
Rites and Ceremoniesto be uſed in admiſſion of Members in- 
co his Church, intheir continuing init ; in the way, means, 
manner of ejection out of it ; in the preſerving the ſucceſſion 
of his Church, and the- adminiſtration of ordinances of his 
appointment. Theſe being thus neceſſary for the maintaining 
and upholding this ſociety, they are thereby of a nature as 
unalterable, as the duty of obſerying what Chriſt hath _ 
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-manded is. How. much theſe things concern the reſolution 
of. the Queſtion propoſed, will appear afterwards. Thas we 
have gained a reſolution of the ſecond thing, whereon an.un- 
alterable Divine Right is foupded ;, viz. either ypon the di- 
Rates of the Law of Nature, concurring with the rules of the 
written word ; or upon expreſs —_— Laws of God, whoſe 
reaſon is immutable, or which God hath declared ſhall conti- 
nue, as neceſſary to the being of the Church, 

The next thing is to.examine the other pretences which are $5. $8. 
brought for a Divine Right; which are either Scripture ex- 
amples, or Divine alts, or Divine approbgtion. For Scripture 
examples; Fisſt, I take it for granted on all hands, that all A 
Scripture examples do not bind us to follow them ; ſuch are 
the Mediatory acts of Chriſt, the Heroical aQts of extraor- 
dinary pcrſons, all accidental and occaſional ations. Ex- 
ample doth not bind us as an example ;, for then all examples 
are to be followed, and ſo we ſhall of neceſſity go qua itur, 
#01 qua eundum, walk by the moſt examples, and not by rule. 
There is then no obligatory force in example it ſelf. Secondly, 
there muſt be then ſome rule fixed to know when examples 
bind, and when not : for otherwiſe there can be no diſcrimi- 
ration put between examples which we are to follow, and 
which to avoid. Thisrule muſt be either immediately obliga- 
tory, making it a duty to follow ſuch examples, orelſe diretive, 
declaring what examples are to be followed ; And yet even 
this latter deth imply as well as the former, that the follow- 
ing theſe examples thus declared, is become a duty. There can - 
be no duty without a Law making itto bea duty: and con- . 
fequently, it is the Law making it to be a duty to follow ſuch - 
examples, which gives a Divine Right to thoſe examples, and 
not barely the examples themſelves. We are bound to fol- . 
low Chriſts example, not barely becauſe he did'ſuch and ſuch 
things, (for many things he did we are. not bound to follow 
him in ) but becauſe he himſelf hath by a command made it 
eur dutyto follow -him in his humility, patience, ſelf denyal, - 
: &'c. and in whatever things are ſet out in Scripture for our __ . 
imitation. When men ſpeak then with ſo much confidence, "9 17+ 
that Scripture examples do bind us unalterably, they. either ; joh.2.6. 
mean that the example K. ſelf makes it A duty, which x ck Irct, 2-22e 
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ſhewn already to be abſurd ; or elſe that the. moral nature 
of the action done in that example, or elſe the Law makin 

it our duty to tollow 'the example, though 1n it ſelf it be of 
no moral nature, If the formey of theſe two, then it is the 
morality of the ation binds us, without its being s:carnate 
in the example :' For the example in aCtions not moral, binds 
not at all, and therefore the example binds only by vertue 
of the morality of it, and conſequently, it is the morality of 
the action which binds, and not the example. If the larrer, 
the rule making it our duty, then it is more apparent that it 
is not the example which binds neceſlarily, but that rule which 
makes it a duty to follow it; for examples in indifferent 
things do not bind without a Law making 1t to. be a duty: 
And ſo it evidently appears, that all obligatory force is taken 
off from the examples themſelves; and reſolved into one of 
the two former, tne moral nature of the ation, or a poſitive 
Law. And therefore thoſe who plead rhe obligatory nature 
of Scripture examples, muſt either produce the moral na- 
ture of theſe examples, or elſe a rule binding us to fotlow 
thoſe examples. Eſpecially, when theſe examples ace brought 
ro found a New poſitive Law, obliging all Chriſtians necefa- 
rily to the end of the world. Concerning the binding na- 
ture of Apoſtolical praCtice, 1 ſhall diſcourſe largely after- 
wards. The next thing pleaded for a Divine Right, is by 
Divine Afts. As to this, it is again eyident that all Divine 
AQts do not conſtitute ſuch a Right ;, therefore there muſt be ' 
ſomething expreſſed in thoſe Acts when ſuch a Divine Right 
follows them 5 whence we may infallibly gather, it was Gods - 
intention they ſhould perpetually oblige : as is plain in the 
caſes inſtanced in the moſt for this purpoſe ;, as Gods reſting 
on the ſeventh day, making the Sabbath perpetual: For it 
was not Gods reſting that made it the Sabbath, for that is on- 
ly expreſled as the occaſion of its inſtitution ; but it was Gods 
ſanQifying the day, that is, by a Law ſetting it apart for his 
own ſervice, which made it a duty. And ſo Chriſts reſur- 
rection was not it which made the Lords day Sabbath of Di- 
vine Right ; but Chriſts reſurrection was the cccaſion ofthe 
Apoſtles altering only a circumſtantial part of a moral duty 
already ; which bcing done ;upon ſo great reaſons, and by 
| | perſons 
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perſons endued with an infallible ſpirit, thereby it becomes 

' our duty to obſerve that moral command in this limication 
of time. But here it is further neceſlary to diſtinguiſh be» 
tween aCts meerly poſitive, and acts donative Or legal. The 
former confer no right at all, but the latter do; not barely as 
aCts, but as legal acts, thag is, by ſome declaration that thoſe 
acts do confer right. And fo it it is in all donations, and there- 
fore in Law the bare delivery of a thing to another doth. not 
give a legal title ro it, without expreſs transfcrring of domi- 
nion and propriety with it. Thus in Chriſts delivering the 
Keys to Peter and the reſt of the Apoſtles, by that act I grant yyarch, xs. 
the Apoſtles had the power. of the Keys by Divine Right; yg. 
but then it was not any bare act of Chriſt which did it, but it 18. 18- 
was only the declaration of Chriſts will conferring that au- 
thority upon them. Again, we mult diſtinguiſh between a 
r30he conferr'd by a donative aft, and the wunalterable nature 
of that Right, for it is plain there may be a Right perſonal 
as well as ſucceſſive , derivative, and perpetual, And there- 
fore it is not enough to prove that a Right was given by any 
att of Chriſt, unleſs it be made appear it was Chriſts intention 
that Right ſhould be perpetual, it it oblige ſtill, For other- 
wiſe the extent of the Apoſtolical commiſſion, the power of work: 
ing miracles, as well as the power of the Keys ( whether by it 
we meana power declarative of duty, or a power authorita- 
tive and penal ) muſt continue ſtill, if a difference be not 
made between theſe two : And ſome rule found out to know 
when the Right conferr'd' by Divine Afts is perſonal, when 
ſucceſſive ; which rule thus found out, muſt make the Right 
unalterable, and ſo concerning us, and not the bare donative 
at of Chriſt : For it is evident they were all equally conferr'd 
upon the Apoſtles by an at of Chriſt; and if ſome con» 
tinue ſtill, and others do not, then the bare act of Chriſt 
doth not make an unalterable Divine Right. And ſo though 

it be proved that the Apoſtles had ſuperiority of order and 
juriſdiction over the Paſtors of the Church by an aC of 
Chrift, yet it muſt further be proyed , that it was Chriſts 
intention that ſuperiority ſhould continue in their ſucceſſors, 
or it makes nothing tothe purpoſe. But this argument I con- 
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to follow upon the atts of Chriſt, can poſſibly avoid the 
force of. The lalt thing pleaded for Divine Right, is Divine 

prebation, but this leaſt of all conſtitutes a Divine Right : 
For jf the actions be extraordinary, Gods approbation of 
them as ſuch, cannot make them an ordinary duty. In all 
other aCtions which are good, and, therefore only commend- 
able, they muſt be fo, either becauſe done in conformity 
to Gods revealed will, or to the nature of things good in 
themſelves. In the one it is the politive Law of God, in the 
other the Law of Nature, which made the action good, and 
ſo approved by God, and on that account we are bound to 
do it. For God will certainly approve of nothing but what is 
done according to his will revealed, or natural ; which will 
and Law of his, is that which makes any thing to be of Divine 
Right, z. e. perpetually binding, as to the obſervation of it. 
Bat for aCts of a meerly poſitive Nature, which we read Gods 
approbation of in Scripture, by vertve of which approbation 
thoſe aCtions do oblige us; in this caſe I ſay it is not Gods 
meer approbation that makes the obligation, but as that ap- 
probation ſo recorded in Scripture, is a ſufficient teſtimony 
and declaration of Gods intention to oblige men; And lo it 
comes to be a poſitive Law, which is nothing elſe but a ſuffi. 
cient declaration of the Legiſlators wil) and intention, to bind 
in particular actions and caſes. Thus now we havecleared 
whereon a necellary and unalterable Divine Right mult be 
founded ; either upon the Law of Nature, or ſome poſi- 
tive Law of God, ſufficiently declared to be perpetually 
binding, 
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CHAT I 


Six Hypotheſes laid down, as the baſis of the following Diſcourſe. 
1. The irreverſible obligation of the Law of Nature , either 
by humane, or Divine poſitive Laws, in things immediately 


flowing from it. 2. Things agreeable to the Law of Nature 


may be lawfully prattiſed in the Church of God, where there 
15 ne prohibition by poſnive Laws, enlarged into five ſubſervicas 
Pr opoſitions. . 3. Divine poſutrve Laws, concerning the man- 


ner of the thing whoſe ſubſance 1s ditermined by the Law of 


Natare, muſt be obeyed by vertne of the obligation of the na- 
tural Law. 4. Things wndetermined , both by the natural 
and poſurve Laws of God, may be lawfully determined by the 
ſupreme authority in the Church of God, 5. What 6s thus de- 
termined by lawful authority, dotb bind the conſciences of men 
ſubje to that authority, to obedsence to thoſe determinarions. 
6. Things thus determined by lawful authority, are not there- 
by made unalterable, but may be revoked, limited, and changed 
by the ſame anthority. 


Aving ſhewed what a Divine Right is, and whereon it is 

\ founded ; our next great inquiry will be, how far Church 
Government is founded upon Divine Right, taken either of 
theſe two ways. But for our more diſtinCt, clear, and rational 
proceeding, I (ball lay down ſome things, as ſo many Poftulats 
or general Principles and Hypotheſes, which will be as the baſis 
and foundation of the following diſcourſe g which all of them 
concern the obligation of Laws, wherein I ſhall proceed gra- 
dually, beginning with the Law of Nature, and ſo to Divine 
politive Laws ; and laſtly, to ſpeak to humane poſitive Laws. 
The firſt principle or hypotheſis which [ lay down, is, 

That where the Law of Nature doth det:rmine any thing by 
way of duty, as flowing from the principles of it, there no ws; $4 
Law can be ſuppoſed to take off the oblization of os, Which 1 
prove, both as to humane politive Laws and Divine: Firſt as 
to hamane. For firft, the things commanded in the Law of 
Nature, being juſt and righteous in themſelves, there can 
. be no obligatory Law made ad” # ſuch things. Memo renerur 
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adsmpeſſibile, is true in the ſenſe of the Civil Law, as well as 
in Philoſophy ; as mpoſſibile is taken. for rurpe, and rurpe 
for that which is contrary to the dictates of nature. Aman 
may be as well bound not to be a man, as not to att according 
to principles of reaſon ; For the Law of Nature is. nothing. 
elſe but the diate of right reaſon, diſcovering the good or 
evil of particular aCtions, from their conformity or repug- 
nancy to natural light, Whatever poſitive Law. is then 
made directly infringing and violating natural principles, is 
thereby of no force at all. And that which hath no obligation 
in it ſelf, cannot diſſolve a former obligation. Secondly, the 
indiſpenſableneſs of the obligation of the Law of Nature , 
appears from the end of all other Laws, which are agreed. 
ypon by mutual compact, which is the better to preſerve men * 
in their rights and priviledges. Now the greatelt rights of 
men, arc ſuch as fow from Nature it ſelf; and therefore, as 
no Law binds againſt the reaſon of it, ſo neither can it againſt 
the common end of Laws. Therefore, if a humane politive 
Law ſhould be made, that God ſhould not be worſhipped, 
it cannot bind, being againſt the main end of Laws, which is 
to make men live together as reaſonable creatures, which. 
they cannot do, without doing what Nature requires, which 
is, to ſerve God who made it. Again, it overturns the very 
foundation of all Government, and diſſolves the tye to all hu- 
mane Laws, if the Law of Nature doth not bind indiſpenſa- 
bly; for otherwiſe, upon what ground muſt men yield obe- 
dience to any Laws that are made ? is jt not by vertue of this 
Law of Nature, that men muſt ſtand to all} compaCts and 
agreements made? If Laws take their force among men fron 
hence, they can bind no further than thoſe compacts did ex- 
tend, which cannot be ſuppoſed tv be to violate and deſtroy 
their own natures. Poſitive Laws may reſtrain much of 
waat is only of the permiſſive Law of Nature ( for the intent 
of poſitive Laws, was to make nicn abate ſo much of their 
natural freedom, as ſhould be judged neceſfary for the pre- 
ſervation of humane ſocieties) but againſt the obligatory 
Law of Nature, asto its precepts, no after Law can derogate 
from the obligation of it. And therefore it is otherwite be- 


tweenthe Law of Nature and poſitive Laws, than between 
Laws 
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Laws meerly civil ; for as to theſe the rule is,that poſterior dero- 

at priori, the latter Law caſſates and nulls the obligation of 
Ns ormer 5, but as to natural Laws and poſitive, prior dero- 
gat poſteriori, the Law of Nature, which is firſt, takes away 
the obligation of a poſitive Law, if it be contrary to if. As 
Fuſtellus oblerves it was in the primitive Church, in reference 
to the obligation of the Canons of the Councils, that ſuch as 
were inſerted in the Codex Canonum, being of the more an- 
cient Councils, did render the obligation of later Canons in- 
valid, which were contrary to them, unleſs it were. in mat- 
ters of ſmall] moment. We ſee then, that ſuppoſing the Law 
of Nature doth. not continue obligatory, the obligation of 
all humane poſitive Laws will fall with it ( as the ſuperſtru- 
Cure needs muſt when the foundation is removed ) for ifany 
other Law of Nature-may be diſſolved, why not that where- 
by men are bound to ſtand to Covenants and contracts made ? 
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and if that be diſſolved, how can the obligation to humane ]. 


Laws remain, which is founded upon that baſis? And fo all 


civil ſocieties are. thereby overturned. Thirdly, it appears 


from the nature of that obligation which follows the Law of 
Nature, ſo that thereby no humane Law can bind againſt, 


this ; for humane Laws bind only outward humane aCtions ds-. 
retly, and internal acts only by. vertue of their neceſlacy 


connexion with, and influence upen outward aCtions, and 


not otherwiſe ; but the Law of Nature iminediately binds 
the ſoul and conſcience of man : And therefore obligatio na-. 
turalis, and nexus conſcientie, are made to ' be the ſame by 
Leſſins, Suarez, and others. For Leſſins diſputing, Whether 
a Wil! made without ſolemnity of Law, doth bind in conſci- 
ence or no? He proves it doth by this argument, from the 
opinion of the Lawyers, that. without thoſe ſolemaities there 
doth ariſe from it a natural obligation, and the heres ab [nte- 
ſtato, who is the next of Kin, is bound to make it good ; there- 


fore it doth bind in conſcience. So then there ariſeth a neceſ- 6 


ſary obligation upon conſcience, from the dictates of the Law 
of Nature, which cannot be remoyed by any poſitive Law. 


For although there lye no action in the civil Law againſt the 


breach of a meerly natural Law, as in the former caſe of ſuc- 


ccllion to a will not legally made ; in covenants made without 
E condi: 
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conditions expreſſd, in recovery of debts from a perſon to 
whom money was lent in his Pupilage without content of hig 
Tutor ; in thele caſes though no aCtion lie againſt the perſons, 
yet this proves not that theſe have noobligation upon a man, 
but only that he isnot reſponſible for the breach of moral 
honeſty in them before civil Courts. In which ſenſe thoſe 
Lawyers are to be underſtood which deny the obligation of 
the Law of nature. But however conſcience binds the offender 
over to anſwer ata higher tribunal, before which all ſuch of: 
fences ſkall be puniſhed, Thus then we ſec no poſitive hu- 
mane Law can diſpence with, or diflolve the obligation of the 
Law of nature. Much leſs, Secondly, can we ſuppoſe any po- 
ſitive divine Law ſhould. For althovgh Gods power be im- 
menſe and infinite todo what pleaſeth him, yet we muft alwaies 
ſuppoſe this power to be conjoyned with goodneſs, elſe it is 
no civine power: and therefore poſſe malum, non eſt poſſe, it 
is no power, but weakneſs to do evil; and without this poſſe 
walum there can be no alteration made in the nature of good 
and evil; which muſt be ſuppoſed, if the obligation of the 
natural Law be diſpenſed with. Therefore it was well ſaid by 
Origen when Celſus objefted it as the common ſpeech of the 
Chriſtians, that with God all things are poſſible, that he nei- 
ther underſtood how zt was ſpoken, nor what all theſe things are, 
nor how God could do them : and concludes with this excellent 
ſpeech, Auramr 5 rwgl' nuds marie 6 beis, amp Surduw® oy 
beds dvar, x) Ts dyalds givas x; ongds eiver us thiczru. Who ſay. 
faith he, hat God can do all things which are reconculeable with 
his Deity, Goodneſs, and wiſdom. And after adds, That as it is 
ampoſſible for honey to make things butter, and light to make things 
obſcure, ſo it is for God to do any th ng that is unjuſt. "Evayriov 
op” thr dur? Th duomn x; Ti x93 duniv mery Jovaper, i Te adt- 
xy uyaps. For the power of downg evil #5 direfHy contrary to the 
drvine nature, and that omnipotency which is conſiſtent with i. 
To the ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks elſewhere, «fy us weimy favry 
6 beds, furtmm, God wills nothing unbecoming himſelf : And again, 
papty 5 in s Jvata digea 6 feds, imei Tow 6 Oe385 IveuerO- wi 
11) beds 6 30 ater m ge 6 Oeds ur 3 Ouos. We affirm that God 
cannot do evil attions, if he could he might as well be no 
God. For if God fhould dd evil, he would be no God, So then 

though 
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though God be omnipotent, yet it follows not that he can 
therefore diſſolve the obligation of the preceptive Law of 
nature, or change the' natures of good and evil. God may 
indeed alcer the properties of thole things from whence the 
reſpects of good and evil do reſult, as in Abrahams offering 
Iſaac, the Iſraclites taking away the e/E£zyptians Jewels ; 
which God may jaitly de by vertue of his ablolute dominion ; 
but the change here is not in the obligation of t1e Law, but in 
the things themſelves. Murther would be an intrinſecal 
evil ſtill; but that which was done by immediate and explicite 
coinmand from God, would have been no murther. Theft 
had been a fin ſtill, but taking things alienared from their pro- 
perties by God himielf, was not thefr. We conclude then, 
what comes immediately from the Law of nature by way of 
command binds immutably and indiſpenſably. Which is the 
firſt Hypotheſis or Prin:iple laid down. 

The ſecond Hypotheſis is, that things which are either dedus 
cible from the Law of nature, or by the light of nature diſco- 
vered to be very agreeable to ut, may be lawfully praftiſed in the 
Church of God, if they be not otherwiſe determined by the poſs- 
tive Lavs of God, or of lawful humane authority. We ſhall 
firſt inquire into the nature of theſe things, and then ſhew 
the lawfulneſs of doing them. For the nature of theſe 
things, we mult conſider what things may be ſaid to be of the 
Law of nature. They may be reduced to two heads, which 
muſt be accurately d:ſtinguiſh2d. They are either ſuch things. 
Which nature dictates to be done, or not to be done neceſla- 
rily and immutably 3 or elſe ſuch things asare judged to be ve- 
ry agreeable to natural light, but are ſubjeC ro potitive deter- 
minations. The former are called by ſoine jus nature vobliga- 
tivum ; by others jus nature propriwm, Whereby things are made 
neceſſarily duties or ins ; the latter jus nature promiſſivum, and! 
redft:vum, for which it is ſufficient if there be no repugnancy- 
to natural light. From theſe rwo ariſe a different obligation up- 
on men ; either ſtrict, and is called by Covarruvias obligatio ex 
juſtitia, an obligation of duty an i juſtice ; the other larger,obl;- 
gatis ex commu aquitate, Or ex honeſtate moral;, an obligation 
from common eq ity, that isaccording tothe agreeableneſs 
of things to- natural light. The former I have ſbewn alrea» 
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dy do bind indiſpenſably, but theR latter are ſubje& to poſi- 
tive Laws. For our better underſtanding the obligation of 
theſe ( which is more intricate than the former ) we ſhall 
conſider men under a double notion, either in a ſtate of abſo- 
lute liberty, which ſome call a ſtate of nature, or elſe in a ftate 
wherein they have reſtrained their own liberty by mutual come 
paQts, or are determined by a higher Law. Theſe things pre- 
miſed, I lay down theſe propoſitions. 

i. In a ſtate of abſolute liberty before any poſitive Laws 
were ſuperadded to the natural, whatſoever was net neceſſarily 
determined by the obligatory Law of Nature, was wholly left to 
mens power to do it or not, and belongs to the permiſſive Law of 
Nature. And thus all thoſe things which are ſince determy- 
ned by poſitive Laws, were in ſuch a ſuppoſed ſtate, left to the 
free choice of a mans own-will. Thus it was in mens power 
to.joyn in civil ſociety with whom they pleaſed, to recover 
things, or vindicite irjuries in what way they . judged beſt, 
to ſubmit to what conſtitutions alone they would themſelves, 
to chooſe what form of Government among them they plea- 
ſed, to determine how far they would be bound to any autho- 
rity choſen by themſelves, to lodge the legiſlative and coercive 
power in what perſons they thought fir, to agree upon pu» 
niſhments anſwerable to the nature of offences. And ſo in all 
other things not repugnant to the common light of reaſon , 
and the diCftates of the preceptive part of the Law of Na» 
ture. 

2. A ſtate of abſolute liberty not agreeing to the nature of man 
conſidered in relation to others, ut was 3n mens power to reſtrain 
their own liberty upon compatts ſo far as ſhould be judged neceſſa- 
ry for the ends of their mutual ſociety. A ſtate of nature I 
look upon only as an imaginary ſtate, for better under- 
ſtanding the nature and obligation of Laws. For it is confeſs 
ſed by the greateſt aſlertors of it, that the relation of Parents 
and Children cannot be conceived in a ſtate of natural liber- 
ty, becauſe Children aſſoon as born are actually under the 
power and authority of their parents. But for our clearer 
apprehending the matter in hand, we ſhall proceed with it. 
Suppoſing then all thoſe former rights were in their own 


power ; it is moſt agreeable to naturalreaſon, that eyery man 
may 
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may part with his rigit {o far as he pleaſe for his own advan- 
tage. Here now, men finding a neceſlity to part with ſome 
of their rights to defend and tecure their moſt conſiderable 
ones, mcn begin to think of compacts one with another 
( taking this as a principle of the natural Law, and the foun- 
dation of ſocicty, that all Covenants are to he performed ) 
When they are thus far agreed, they then conſider the terms 
upon which they ſhould enter into ſocicty one with another. 
And here men deveſt themſclves of their original liberty, and 
agree upcn an incloſure of properties, and the fences of thoſe 
properties ; I mean, upon living together in a civil ſtate, and 
of the Laws they mult be ruled by. This is apparently agree- 
able to natural reaſon, the things being in their own powcr, 
which they agree to part with. 

Men entring upon ſocieties by mutual compaits, things 
thereby become good and evil which were not ſo before. "Thus 
he who was free before to do what and how he pleaſed, is 
now bound ro obey what Laws he hath conſented to; or 
elſe he breaks not only a poſitive Law, but that Law of 
nature which commands man to ſtand to Covenants once 
made, though he be free to make them. And therefore 
it is obſervable that the doing of things that were lawful be- 
tore covenants made, and things thereby determined, may be 
ſo far from being lawful afrer, that the doing of them may con- 
tradict a principle of the obligatory Law of nature. Thus ina 
ſtate of liberty every one had right ro what he thought fit for 
his uſe, but Propriety and Dominion being introduced, which 
was a free voluntary act, by mens determining rights, 1t now 
becomes an offence againſt the Law of nature, to take away 
that which is another mans. In which ſenſe alone it 1s that 
theft is ſaid to be forbidden by the Law ofnature. And by 
the fame reaſon he that reſiſts and oppoſeth the lawful autho- 
rity, under which he is born, doth nor only offend againſt the 


. Municipal Laws of the place wherein he lives, bur againſt that 
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Covenants once made. For it is a groſs miſtake as well as dan- 
gerous, for men to imagine that every man is born ina ſtate of 
abſolute liberty to chooſe what Laws and Goveznours he 
pleaſe; but eyery one being now born a ſubjet to that avu- 
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thority he lives under, he 15 bound to preſerye it as much as 
in him lies; thence Azgu/tus nad ſome reaſon to ſay, He was 
tie b:fc Citizen, que praſentem reipublics ſtatum miutars non 
:1t, that doit not aiflurb the preſent ſtate of the Common-wealth 
and who as Alcibiades faith in Thucydides, img idiZaro 53 us 55 
mAlreas, Tem ovydiazwGa, cudeavours to preſerve that form of G0- 
vernment he was born under. Arq the reaſon of it is, that in 
contratts and Covenants made for Goverument, men look not 
only at themſelves, but at the benefit of poſterity; if then one 
party be bound to maintain the rights of the others poſterity 
as well as of his perſon, the other party muſt be ſuppoſed to 
oblige his poſterity in his Covenant to pertorm ob<dience, 
which every man hath power to do, becauſe Children are at 
their parents diſpoſal, And equity requires that the Cove- 
nant entred ſhould be of <qual exteat to boti parties: And 
if a man doth expect protection for his poſterity, he muſt en- 
gage for the obedience ot his poſcerity too, tro the Governours 
who do legally prote& them. But the further -proſecuti« 
on of theie things belongs to another place to conſider of ; 
my purpoſe being to treat of Government in the Church, and 
not in the State. The fumm of this is, that the obligation to 
the performance of what things are determined ( which are 
of the permiſſive Lav of nature ) by poſitive Laws, doth ariſe 
from tac obligatory Law of nature. As the Demonſtration 
of the particular Problemes in the Mathemaricks, doth depend 
upon the principles oi the Theoreres themſelves; and ſo who» 
ever deiics the truth of the Probleme deduced by jult conſe- 
quence from the Theoreme, muſt conſequentially deny the 
rcuth of the Theoreme its ſelt; fo thoſe who violate the par- 
ticular determinations of the permiſſive Law of nature, do vis 
olate the obligation of the preceptive part of that Law ; Obe- 

dience to the other being grounded on the principles of this. 
4+ God hath power by his poſurve Laws to take in and deter- 
mine as much of the permiſſive Law of nature as he pleaſe, which 
being once ſo determined by an univerſal Law, is ſo far from be- 
ng lawful tobe donc, that the doing of them by thoſe under an 
oblig atron ro his poſitive Laws, is an offence againſt the ime 
mutable Law of N.«ure, That God may reſtrain inans na- 
tural lberty, I ſuppotie none who own Gods leg(flative power 
QVer 
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over the world can deny; eſpecially conſidering that men 
have power to reſtrain themlelves; much more then hath 
God, who is the ReCftor and Governour of the world. That 
a breach of his politive Laws 1s an offence againſt the common 
law of nature, appears hence ; becauſe man being God crea- 
ture, isnot only bound to do what 1s in general ſuitable to the 
principles of reaſon in fling evil, and chooſing good ; but to 
{ubmit to the determinations of Gods will, as to the diſtinction 
of good from evil. For being bound univerſally to obey God, 
it is 1mplyed that man ſhould obey him in all things which he 
diſcovers to be his will : whoſe determination mult make a 
thing not only good, but necellary to be done, by vertue of his 
ſupream authority over men. This then needs no further 
proof, being ſo clear in its ſelf. 

5- Laſtly. What things are left undetermined by arvine poſe- 
ze Laws, are in the Churches power to ſe, and prattiſe according 
as it judreth them moſt agreeable to the rnle of the Wozd, That 
things undetermin'd by the word are ſtijl lawful, evidently ap- 
pears : becauſe what was once lawful, muſt have ſome poli- 
tive Law to make it unlawful, which if there be none, 1t re- 
mains lawful ſtill. And that the Church of God ſhould be 
debai'd of any priviledge of any otner ſocieties, 1 underſtand 
not; eſpecially if it belong to it as a ſociety conl:dered in its 
ſelf, and not as a particular ſociety conſtituted upon ſuch 
accounts as the Church is. For I doubt not but to make it 


_ evident afterwards, that many parts of Government in the 


Church belong not to itas ſuch in a reſtrained ſenſe, bnt in 
the general notion of it, as a focicty of men imbodyed to- 
gether by ſome [.zws proper to its ſelf: Althongh it ſabſiſt 
upon a higher foundation, viz. of divine inſtitution, and 
upon higher gronnds, reaſons, principlcs, ends; and be dire- 


ed by other Laws immediately thaa any other ſocietics in 


the world are. 

The third Hypothetis is this, Where the Law of nature de- 
termies the thing, and the divine Law determines the manney 
and circumſtances of the thinr, there we are bound to obey the 
divine Law in ts particular aAeterminations, by vertune of the 
Law of nature in its general obligation, As for inſtance, the 
Law of nature bindeth man to worſhip God ; but for the 
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way, manner and circumſtances of worſhip, we are to follow 


. the politive Laws of God: becauſe as we are bound by nature 


ro worlhip him, ſo we are bound by vertue of the ſame Law. 
ro worſhip him in the manner belt plcaſing to himfelt. For. 
the lighr of nature, though it determine the duty of worfhip,. 
yet it doth-not the way and manner; and though acts of pure. 
obedience be in themle!yes acceptable unto God, yet as to the. 
manner of thole acts, and the politives of worihip, they are 
no further acceptable unto God than commanded by him. 
Becauſe in things not neceflarily determincd by the Law of. 
nature, the goounets or evil of them lying in reterence to, 
Gods acceptance, it muit depend upon his command, ſuppo-- 
ſing politive Laws to bc at all given by God to direct men in 
their worſhip of him. For tuppolng God had not at all revealecl. 
himſeltin order to his worſhip; doubtleſs it had been lawful 
for men not only to pray to God and expreſs their ſenſe of their: 
dependance upon him, but to appoiat waies,time and places for 
the doing it, as they ſhould judge moſt convenient & agreeable 
to natural l;ght. Which is evident from the Scripture its ſelf as. 
to places: for as far as we can find, ſacrificing in high places, 
(that is, fuch as were of mens own appointment)was lawful,till . 
the Tempis was built by Solomon; as appears by the ſeveral ex- 
amples of Gedeon, Samucl, David, and others ; Indeed after the 
place was ſetled by Gods own Law, it becarne wholy ſinful : 
but if ſo before we ſhould not have read of Gods accepting. 
iacrifices in fuch places as he did Gedeons, nor of the Prophets 
doing it, as Sarnel and David did. It is a diſputable cafe. 
about Sacrifices, whether the offering of them came only from. 
natural light, or from ſome expreſs command : the latter ſeems 
far more probab'e to me, becauſe I cannot ſee how natural 
light ſhould any wiſe diftate that God would accept of the: 
blood of other creatures as a token of mans obedience to him 
felt. And Rrver gives this very good reaſon why the deſtru-. 
ct10n Oi any thing ia ſacrifice cannot belong to the Law of 
nature, becaule it is. only acceptable as a ſign, and token cf 
obedience, and not ſimply as an att of obedience ; and this fign 
hgnifying cx in{tituro ( for mans deſtroying the life of a beaſt 
can never naturally f1znifie mans obedience to God 3 and 
ttcretore it mult have tome poſitive Law 3 for thoſe which [1g : 
N}1% 
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nifie only by inſtitution, and not naturally, cannot be reſerred 
to a dictate of the Law of nature. To which purpcſe it is 
further obſervable that God doth ſo often in Scripture {light 
the offering of Sacrifices, in reſpect of.any inherent vertue 
or goodnels in the action it ſelf, or acceptablenels to God up- 
on the account of the thing done, In which ſenſe God ſaith, 
He that killeth a bullock, 4 as if he flew a man, and he that 
Sacrificeth a ſheep, as if he cut off a dogs nect, Ge. For what 
is there more in the oae than in the other, but only Gods ap- 
pointment, which makes one acceptable and not the other ? 
So that it is no ways probable that God would have accepted 
Albels ſacrifice rather than Cairns, had there been no command 
for their ſacrificing. For as to meer natural light, Cains Sa- 
crifice ſeems more agreeable to that than Abels, Cains being 
an Euchariſtical offering without hurt to other creatures, but 
Abels was cruentim Sacrificium a Sacrifice of blood, But, 
the chief ground of Abels acceptance , was his offering in 
faith, as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us: Now faith is a 
higher principle than natural light, and muſt ſuppoſe divine 
revelation, and ſo a divine command as the principle and 
ground of his action. Ajes his ſilence in reference to a com- 
mand, is no argument there was none, It. not b2ing his deſiga 
to write at large all the particular precepts of the oral Law, 
but to deduce the Gencaology of the Patriarcas dowa from 
Adam and the Creation. But ſuppoſing a command given 
from God, determining modes . and circumſtances of ſuch 
things of which the ſubſtance depends on a natural Law, men 
are as well bound to the obſervation of them after their reve- 
lation, as the other b:ſorz. The one being a Teſtimony of 
their obedience to Gol as clear and full as the other ; yea 
and ſo much the clearer evidence of obedience, in that there 
could be no argument for thz performing of thoſe things but 
a divine command. And even in doing things intrinſecally 
good,the groun of purely religious ob2dience is, becauſe God 
commands mea to do thoſe thinzs more than that they are 
good in themſelves: Doing a thing becauſe moſt ſuitable to 
nature, ſpeaking morality ; but doing becauſe God commands 
it, ſpeaks true religion and th2 obedience of faith. For as 
the formal reaſon of the act of faith is a divine Teſtimony 
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of an at of ſpiritual obedience is a divine command incli- 
ning the will, and awing it to performance. So far then as 
diviieLiy determines things, we are bound to oblerye them 
from the dictates of the natural Law. 

The fourth Hypotnelis: Ir things wick are determined beth 
by the Law cf nature, and eivine poſurve Laws, as to the ſub= 
[ance and morality of them, but not determined as to all circnm- 
feances belongins to them, it 5 in the pcwer of Lawful anthorts 
ty in the Church of God to attermiize them, ſo far as they judge 
rhem tend to 1he promoting the performance of them in due man- 
ner, $0 that not only matrers wholly leit at liverty as to the 
{ubitance of them are tubject to humiane Laws and Conltitu- 
tions, but even thinzs commaniied in the Divine Law, in refe- 
rence to the manner of performance, if undetermined by the 
ſame Law, which enforce the duty. Thus the ſetting apart 
{ome time for Gods worſhip, isa dictate of the natural Law : 
that the firſt day-of the week be that time, is determin'd under 
the Goſpel ; but in what places, at what hours, in what or« 
cer, decency and ſolcmnity this worſhip ſhall be then per- 
tormed, are circumſtances nct determined in Scripture, but 
only by general rules: as to theſe then ſo they be done in con- 
formity to thole rules, they 'are ſubject to humane poſitive 


'determinations. But this is not an hyperreſss In the age we 


live in to be taken for granted without proving it: ſome dee 
nying the Magiſtrate any power at all in matters of religion, 
others granting a defenkve, proteCtive power of that religion 
which is profeiled according to the Laws of Chriſt, but deny 


-any determining power in the Magiſtrate concerning things 


left undetermin'd by the Scripture. This Hypotheſis then 
bath landed me into a Field of controverſie, wherein I ſh: [ 
not ſo much ſtrive to make my way through any oppolite par- 
ty, as endeavour to beget a right underitanding between the 
adyerſe parties, in order to a mutual coiplianceg which I ſhall 
the rather do, becauſe it any controveriie hath been an in- 
crealcr and fomenter of heart-burnings and diviſions among 
us, it hath been abour the determination of indifferent things. 
And, which ſecms ſtrange, the things men can leaſt bear with 
one another in, are watters of {berty : and thoſe things men 
bave divided moſt npon, have been matters of uniformity, 


and wherein they have diftcred moſt, have been pretended 
| | things 
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things of Indifferency. In order then to laying a foundztion 
ſor peace and union, 1 ſhall calmly debate what power the ſa. 
iſtrate h2th 11 matters of religion, and how tar ttat power 
doth extend in determining things lefr uadetermin'd by the 
word. For the clear und-ritanding the firit of theſe, we ſhall 
make our paſſage open toit by tie laying down ſeveral necet- 
ſary diſtintious aboar it, tiz want of coalidering which hath 
been the ground of the great confuſion in the handling this 
controveriie. Firſt then, we mult diſtinguiſh hetween a power 
reſpefling religion init ſelf, and a pIwer concerning religion as 
zt 1s the publick, owned and profeſſea religion of a Nation. For 
although the Magiſtrate hath no proper power over religion 
in it ſelf, either taking it ab/#-aftly for the rule of wor- 
ſhip, or concretely ſor the internal atts of worſhip ; for he 
can neither add tothat rule nor diflol;e the obligation of it 
nor yet can he force the conſciences of men, ( the chief ſear 
of rcligion) it being both contrary to the nature of religion 
it ſelf,, which is a matter of tie greateſt freedom and inter- 
nal liberty, and it being quite out of the reach of the Ma- 
giltrates Laws, which reſpect only external actions as their pro- 
per object; for the obligation of any Law can extend no 
further than the juriſdiction and authority of the Legitltor, 
which among men 1s only to the outward ations. But then 
it we coulider religion as it 1s publickly owned and profeſſd 
by a Nation, the ſupreme Maziltrate is bound by vertue of his 
office and authority, not only to defend and protect it, but to 
reſtrain men from ating any thing publickly tending to the 
ſubverſion of it. $9 th3t the plea for ib<rty of conſcience, 
as it tends to reſtrain the Magiſtrates power, is both irratio- 
nal and impertinent ;, becaute hberty of conlcience is the 11- 
berty of mens j1 igements, which the Magiſtrate cannot de- 
prive them of. For men may hold want opinions they will 
11 their minds, the Law takes no cognizance of them : but it 
is the liberty of practice nd venting and broaching thole opi- 
nions which the Magiſtrates powcr extends to the reitraint of. 
And he that hath the care of the publick good, may give lt- 
berty to, and reſtrain liberty from mea as they act in order 
to the promoting of that goo; And as alibecty of All opi- 
nions tends maniteſtly ro the tubverting a Nations peace, and 


to the imbroyling it in continual confulions, a Magiſtrate can- 
not 
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Not diſcharge his office unleſs he hath power to reſtrain ſuch 
a liberty. Therefore we find plainly 1n Scripture that God 


impurtes the increaſe and impunity of ldolatry as well as other 
vices to the want of a lawful Magiltracy, TJ«dges 17. 5, 6. 
where the account given of Mcahs ldolatry was, becaufe 
there was no King in 1ſ-ael.; which implies it to be the care 
and duty of Magiſtrates to pupiſh and reſtrain whatever 


tends to the oppoling and ſubverting the true religion. Be- 


ſides I cannot find any reaſon pleaded againlt the Magiſtrates 
power now, which would not have held under David, Solomon, 
Aſa, Fehoſophat , Hezthias, Foſtas, or other Kings of the 
Jews, who aſſerted the publick profeſſion, to the extirpation of 
what oppoſed it. For the plea of conſcience ( taken for 
mens judgements going contrary to what is publickly owned 
as religion) is indifferently calculated for ail Meridians, and 
will ſerve fora Religion of any elevation. Nay ſtiftand con- 
tumuacious Infidels or Idolaters may plead as highly (though 
not ſo truly) as any, that it goes againſt their judgements or 
their conſcience to own that religion which is eſtabliſhed by 
authority. If it be lawful then to reſtrain ſuch notwithſtand- 
ing thispretence, why not others, whoſe doctrine"and princi- 
ples the Magiſtrate judgeth to tend in their degree (though 
not ſo highly) to the diſhonouring God, and ſubverting 
the profeſſion entertained in a- Nation ? For a mans own Cer- 
tainty and confidence that he is in the right, can haye no pyflu- 
ence upon the Magiſtrate judging otherwiſe ; only if Jt be 
true, it will afford him the greater comfort and patience under 
his reſtraint : which was. the caſe of the primitive Chriſti» 
ans under perſecutions : The Magiſtrate then is bound to de- 
tend. protect and maintain the religion he owas as true, and 
that by vertue of his office, as he is Cuſtos utrinſque tabule, 
"The maintainer of thu honour of Gods Laws, which cannot be 
it he ſvffer thoſe of the firſt table to be broken without any no- 
tice taking ofthem. Were it not for this power of Magiſtrates 
under the Goſpel, how could that promile be ever made good, 
that Kings ſhall be niirſing Fathers to the Church of God? une 
leſs they mean ſuch Nurting Fathers as Aſtyages was to Cyrus, 
or Amuluts tO Romulus and Remys, Who expoſed their nurſt- 
lings to the Fury of wild Bealtsto be devoured by them. For 
{o muſt a Magiſtzate do the Church, unleſs he ſecure it Son 

the 
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the incurſion of Hereticks, and the inundation of Seducers: 
But ſo much for that which is more largely allerted and proved 
by others. The Magiſtrate then, hath pewer concerning 
Religion, as owned ina Nation. 

Secondly, we mult diſtinguiſh between an extersal and 
chjeftive power, about matters of Religion, and an internal 
formal power > which ſome call an imperative aad clicitive 
power, others a power of orderand a power of juriſdiction, 
others poteſtas Eccleſiaſtica, and poteſtas circa Eccleſuaſtica , 
or in the old diſtinction of Conſtantine, 5% ewns © wy tow The 
*xaancia;, a power of things within an4 without the Church ; 
the ſenſe of all is the ſame, though the terms differ. The in- 
ternal, formal, elicitive power of order, concerning things 
in the Church, lies in authoritative exerciſe of the Miniſteri= 
al function, in preaching the word, and adminiſtration of Sa- 


_ craments ; but the external, objective, imperative power of 


- 


juriſdiction, concerning the matters of the Church, lies in a 
due care and proviſion, for the defence, protection, and pro- 
Pagation of Religion, The former is only proper to the Mi- 
niſtry, the latter to the Supream Magiſtracy : For though the 


Magiſtrate hath ſo much power about Religion, yet he is not 


touſurp the Miniſterial function, nor to do any proper acts 
belonging toit. To which the inſtance of Vzzias is perti- 
nently applied. But then this takes nothing off from the Ma- 
giſtrates power ; for it belongs not to the Magiſtrate impera- 
ra facere, but imperare facienda , as Grotins truly obſerves , 
not to do thethings commanded, but to command the things 
to be done, From this diſtinftion we may eaſily underſtand, 
and reſolve that ſo much vexed and intricate Queſtion, cone 
cerning the mutual ſubordination of the Civil and Eccleſiaſt i- 
cal power: For as Peter Martyr well obſerves, theſe two 
powers are ſome ways dvn5gpat, are converſant ſeveral 
ways about the ſame thing ; but the fun&tions of both of 
them muſt be diſtinguiſhed : For the Paſtors of the Church 
are not to adminiſter juſtice, but it 1s their duty to declare 
how juſtice ſhould be rightly adminiſtced, without partiality, 
or oppreſſion. $So on the other ſide, the Magiſtrate mult rot 
preach the Goſpel, nor adininifter Sacraments; but however, 
mult take care that theſ: be duly done by thoſe to whoſe 
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funttion it belongs : but for a clearer making it appear, theſe 
things are to be conſidered, both in a Magiſtrate and Miniſter 
of the Goſpel. In a Magiſtrate the Power zt ſc!f, and the 
perſon bearing that power : The power it (cit of the Magiſtrates 
is no ways fubordinateto the power of the Miniſtry ; indeed 
it we conſider both powers, 1n reference to their objects, and 
ends, there may be an inferiority of Dignity, as Ch.amicr calls 
it, in the civil power to the other, conlidered ab/#rattly ; but 
conſidering It concretely, as lodged in the perions, there is 
an Infertority of ſubjeftion in the Eccleſiaſtical ro the Civi). 
But (till the perſon of the Magiſtrate, though he 15 not ſubject 
to the power of the Miniſters, yet both as a Chriſtian, and as 
a Magiſtrate, he is ſubject to the word of God, and is to be 
guided by that in the adminiſtration of his Function, So on 
the other ſide, in a Miniſter of the Goſpel, there are theſe 
things conſiderable; the object of his fanftion, the funRtion 
it ſelf, rhe liberty of exerciſing it, and the perſon who doth 
exerciſeit. As for the objett of this funft.on, the Word and 
Sacraments, theſe are nor ſubjzCt to the civil power, being 
ſetled by a Law of Chriſt ; for then for the funition it ſelf, 
that may be conſidered, either 1 the derivation of it, or 1n 
the adminiſtration of it. As for the derivation of the power 
and authority of the function, that is from Chriit, who hath 


ſetted and provided by Law, that there ſhall be ſuch a ſtand. - 


ing funttion to the end of the world, witi ſuch authority 
belonging to it : But for the adminiſtration ofthe function, 
two things belong ro the Magiſtrate: Firf, to provide and 


take care for due adminiſtration of It; and tofke that the Mi- - 


niſters preach the true doCtrine, though he cannot lawfully. 
forbid rhe true doctrine to be taught ; and that they duly ad- 


miniſter rhe Sacraments, though he cannot command them to 


adminiſter them otherwife than Chriſt hath delivered them 
down to us; This for due adminiſtration. Secondly, in caſe 
of male-admimſtration of his funCtion, or ſcandal rendring 
him unfir for it, It is in the Magiſtrates power, if not formally 
to depoſe, yer to deprive them of the liberty of cver excr- 
ciſing their funftion within his Dominions; as Solomon did 
Abiathar, and Tuſtiman Sylverizs, as Conſtantiuns did Vipilins : 


= 


For the liberty of exerciſe of the function is in the Magi- 


ſtrates. 
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ſtrates power, though a right to exerciſe jt be derived from 
the ſame power from which the authority belonging to the 
funQtion was conveyed. And then laſtly, as to the perſons 
exerciſing this function, it is evident, as they are members of a 
civil ſociety as well as others, ſo they are ſubjc&t ro the ſame 
civil Laws as others are. Which as it is expreſly affirmed by 
Chryſoſtom, on Rom. 13.1. Let every ſoul be ſubjz& to the 
higher powers, that is, faith he, xa» amvwa®- Is, xdy wayytagns, 
Kdv merpimicy, uav mev, Be he an Apoſtle, Evangeliſt, Prophet, 
Prieſt, Monk, be he who he wil. SOit is fully, largely, irre- 
fragably proved by our Writers againſt the Papilſts : eſpecial- 
ly by the learned If. Canſabon in his piece de {ibertate Eccleſs- 
aſtica. So then we ſee what a fair, amicable, and mutual 
aſpect theſe two powers have one upon another, when right- 
Iy underſtood, being far from claſhing one with the other ; 
either by a ſubjeCtion of the civil power to the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal, or the civil powers ſwallowing up and devouring the pe- 
culiarity of the Miniſterial funftion. And upon theſe grounds, 
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I ſuppoſe Beza and Eraſtms may, as to this, ſhake hands; So 


that the Magiſtrate do not uſurp the Miniſterial funCtion , 
which Vegdeluts calls Papatus politicus, nor the Miniſters ſub- 
ject the civil power to them, which is Papativs Eccleſtaſti- 
CUs. 

Thirdly, we diſtinguiſh between an abſolute ArchitcFon- 
cal and Nomothetical power , independent upon any other 
Law, anda Legiſlative power, abſolute as tO perſons, but regu- 
lated by a higher Law. The former we attribute to none but 
God, the latter belongs to a Supream Magiſtrate, in reference 
to things belonging to his power, either in Church or Com- 
monwealth. By an Archite@onical, Nomothetical power, 
we mean that power which is diltinguiſhed from that which is 
properly call'd Political, The former lies in the making Laws 
for the good of the Commonwealth ; the latter in a due exe. 
cution and adminiſtration of thoſe Laws for the common 
good. This we have aſlerted tothe Magiſtrate already ; we 
now come to aſſert the other ; where we ſhall firſt ſer down 
the bounds of this power, and then ſee to whom it belongs. 
Firſt then we ſay not, that the Magiſtrate hath a power to 


revoke, repeal, or alter any Divine poſitive Law; which we 
| G 2 have 
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have already ſhewn. Secondly, we ſay not, that the Magi- 
Ifrate by his own will may conſtitute what new Laws he pleaſe 
tor the worſhip of God. This was the fault of Feroboam wh» 
made Jjraelto ſin, and therefore by the rule of reaſon mult 
be ſuppoſcd to ſin! more himſelf : So likewiſe Ahab, Atazy 
ard others. Religion is a thing ſetled by a Divine Law ; and 
as it is taken for the doctrine and worſhip of God; ſo it ts 
contained in the word of God, and mult be {etched wholly 
trom thence. But then thirdly, The Magiſtrate by his power, 
may make that which is a Divine Law already, become the 
Eaw of the and. Thus Religion may be incorporated 
among our Laws, and the Bible become our. 144794 Charta. 
So the firſt Law in the Codex Theod. is about the believing 
the Trinity, and many others about Religion are inferted in- 
toit. Now as to theſe things clearly revealed in the word 
of God, and withal commanded by the civil Magiſtrate, al- 
though the primary obligation to the doing them, is from the 
tormer determination by a Divine Law ; yet the ſanction of 
them by the civil Magiltrate, may cauſe a further obligation 
upon conſcience than was before, and may add puniſhments 
and rewards not expreſſed before, For although when two 
Laws are contrary the one to the other, the obligation to the 
higher Law takes away the obligation to the other; yet 
when they are of the ſame nature, or ſubordinate one to the 
other, there may a New obligation ariſe fromthe ſame Lavry 
enaCted by a New authority. As the commands of the Decas 
logue brought a New obligation upon the conſciences of the 
Jews, though the things contained in them, were commanded 
before in the Law-of Nature: And asa Vory made by a man, 
adds a new tie to his-conſcience, when the matter of his vow 
is the ſame with what the word of God commands; and re- 
newing our Coyenant with God after baptiſm, renews our-- - 
obligation: So when the faith of the Goſpel becomes the 
Law ofa Nation, men are bound'by a double cord of duty 
to entertain and profeſs that faith. Fourthly, In matters uti- 
determined by the word, concerning the external Polity of 
the Church of God, the Magiſtrate hath the power of deter- 
mining things, ſo they be agreeable tothe word of God. This 


laſt clauſe is that which binds the Magiſtrates power, that it 1s 
nor 
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not abſolutely Archite&onical, becauſe all his Laws muſt be 
regulated by the general rules of the Divine Law. But 
though it be not as to Lavrs, yet fay it isasto perſons; that 
is, that no other perions have any power to make Laws, 
binding men to obedience, but only the Civil Magiſtrate This 
is another part of the controverlie between the Civil and Ec- 
cleſiaſtical power,about the power of determining matters be- 
longing to the ChurchesGovernment:But there 1s here no ſuch 
breach between thoſe two, but what may be made up with a 
diſtinction or two.We diſtinguiſh then between a power decla- 
zative, of the obligation of former Laws, and a power autho- 
ritative, determining a New obligation ; between the office 
of counſelling andiadviſmg what is fit ro be done, and a power 
determining what ſhall be done, between the Magiſtrates duty 
of conſulting, in order to the doing it, and his deriving his 
authority for the doing it. Theſe things premiſed,l fay : Firſt, 
that the power of declaring the obligation of former Laws, 
and of conſulting and adviſing the Magiſtrate for ſetling of 
New Laws, for the polity of the Church, belongs to the Pa- 
ſtors and Governours of the Church of God. This belongs 
to them, as they are commanded to teach wiat Chriſt hath com- 
manded them, but no authority thereby given to make new 
Laws to bind the Church ; but rather a tying them up to the 
commands of Chriſt already laid down in his word. Fora 
power to bind mens Conſciences to their determinations , 
lodged in the officers of the Church, muſt be derived either 
from a Law of God giving them this right, or elſe only: from! 
the conſent of partics. For any Law of God, there is none 
produced with any probab.lity of reaſon, but that, Obey 
thoſe that are over you in the Lord. But that implies no more 
than ſubmitting to the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Goſpel, 
- andto thoſe whora Chriſt hath conſtituted as Paſtors of his 
Church, wherein the Law of Chriſt doth require obedience 
to them, that is, in looking upon them, and owning them in 
their relation to them as Paltors. But that gives them no au- 
thority to make any new Laws,or Conſtitutions,binding mens 
conſciences any more than a command from the ſupream au- 
thority that inferiour Magiſtrates ſhould be obeyed, doth im- 


ply any power in them to make new Laws to bind them. But. 


en thus 
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thus far I acknowledge a binding power in Eccleſiaſtical con- 
ſtitutions, though they neither bind by vertue of the matter, 
nor of the authority commanding ( there being no legiſlative 
power lodged in the Church ) yet in reſpect of the circum- 
ſtances and the end, they ſhould be obey'd, unleſs I judge the 
thing unlawful that is commanded, rather than manifeſt open 
contempt of the Paſtors of the Church, or bring a ſcandal 
to others by it. Butas to the other power, ariſing from mu- 
tual comnatt and conſent of Parties, I acknowledge a power 
to bind all included under that compact, not by vertue of any 
ſupream binding power in them, but from the free conſent of 
the parties ſubmitting ; which 1s moſt agreeable to the Na- 
ture of Church-power, b*ing not coactive but direCtive ; and 
ſuch was the confederate diſcipline of the primitive Church, 
before they had any Chriſtian Magiſtrate : And thence the 
decrees of Councils were call'd Canons, and not Laws. Se- 
cordly, Though it be the Magiſtrates duty to conſult with the 
Paſtors of the Church, to know what 1s moſt agreeable to the 
word of God, for the ſettlement of the Church ; yet the Ma- 
giſtrate doth not derive his authority in commanding things 
from their ſentence, decree, and judgement, but doth by ver- 
tue of his own power cauſe the obligation of men to what is 
ſodetermin'd, by his own enaCting what ſhall be done in the 
Church. The great uſe of Synods, and Aſſemblies of Pa- 
ſtors of Churches, is to be as the Council of the Church un- 
to the King, in matters belonging to the Church, as the Par- 
liament is for matters of civil concernment. And as the King, 
for the ſetling civil Laws, doth take advice of ſuch perſons 
who are moſt verſed in matters of Law; ſo by proportion 
of reaſon, in matters concerning the Church, they are the fit- 
teſt Council, who have been the molt verſed in matters imme- 
diately belonging to the Church: In the management of 
which affairs, as much, if not more, prudence, experience, 
judgement, moderation, is requiſite, as in the greateſt affairs 
of State. For we have found by doleful experience, that if 
a fire once catch the Church, and Aarons bells ring backward, 
what a Combuſtion the whole State is ſuddenly put into, and 
how hardly the Churches inſtruments for quenching ſuch 


hres, lacrhyme & preces Eccleſie, do attain their end. ay 
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leaſt peg ſcrued up too high in the Church ſoon cauſeth a great 
deal of diſcord in the ſtate, and quickly puts mens ſpirits 
out of Tune. Whereas many irregularities .may happen 
in the ſtate, and men live in quietneſs and peace. Bur 
if Phaetons Crive the. charict ot the Sun, the world will 
be ſoon on fire. I mean ſuch in the Church whoſe brains 
like the Unicorns run out into the length of che Horn, 
Such who have more fury than zeal, and yet more zeal 
than knowledze or Moderation. Perſons therefore whoſe 
calling, temper, office, and experience hath beſt acquain- 
ted them with the ſtate ations, Polity of the Primitive: 
Church,. and the incomparable Prudence and Moderation 
then Uſed, are fitteſt ro debate, conſult, deliberate, de- 
termine about the ſafeſt expedicnts for repairing breaches 
in a divided, broken, diſtracted Church. But yet I fay 
when ſuch men thus aſſembled have gravely and maturely 


adviſed and deliberated what is beſt and fitteſt ro be done, 


the force, ſtrength and obligation of the things ſodetermin'd 
doth depend upon the power and authority of the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate for taking the Church as incorporated into the civil 
ſtate, as Fecleſia eff in republic.3, non reſpublica in Eccleſia, ac- 
cording to that known ſpeech of Opratus Ailiveranus ;, fo 
. though the object of thele conſtitutions, and the perſons 
determining them, and the matter of them be eccleſiaſtical, 
yet the force and-ground of the obligation of chem is wholly 
civil. So Peter Martyr expreſly, Nam quod ad poteſtatem 
Ecclefiaſticam attinet, ſatis eſt civilis Magiſtratus : # enim 
curare debet ut omnes officium facient ( But for the judgement 
of the reformed Divines about this, ſee Yedelius ce epiſcopatu 
Conſtant. MM. ——— & Officinm Margiſtratus Chriſtians an- 
nexed to Grotins de Imper. &c.)1 therefore proceed to lay down 
the reaſon of it. Fir/#. That whereby we are bound either 
to obedience or penalty upon diſobedience, is the ground of 


the obligation; bur it is upon the account cf the Magiſtrates. 


power that we are either bound to obedience, or to ſubmit ro 
penalties upon dafobedience. For it is upon the account of 
our general obligation to the Magiſtrate, rhat we are bound: 


to obey any particular Laws or conſtitutions. Becaſe it 1s 
not 
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not the particular determinations made by the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate, which do immediately bind conſcience, but the general 
Law of Scripture requires it from us as a duty to obey the 
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Magiſtrate in all things lawful. Obedience to the Magiſtrate 
is duc immediately from conſcience ; but obedience to 
the Laws of the Magiſtrate comes not Girectly from Con- 
ſcience but by vertue of the general obligation. And there- 
fore diſobedience to the Magiſtrates Laws is an immediate Sin 
againlt conſcience, becauſe it is againſt the general obligati- 
on ; but obedience to particular Laws ariſeth not immediately 
from the obligation of conſcience to them in particular, but 
to the Magiſtrate in General.So that in things left lawful and 
undetermined by the word, where there ariſeth no obligation 
from the matter, it muſt ariſe from our ſubjeCtion and relation 
to the Maziſtrate and what is the ground of obedience, is 
the cauſe of the obligation. Seccxaly, He hath only the 
power of obligations who hath the power of making ſanctions 
to thoſe Laws. By ſanctions I mean here in the ſenſe of the 
Civil Law, eas legum partes quibus panas conſt ituimus adverſus 
eos qui contra leges fecerint, thoſe parts of the Law which 
determine the puniſhments of the violaters of ity Now it 
is evident that he only hath power to oblige who hath power 
to puniſh upon diſobedience. And it 1s as evident that none 
hath power to puniſh but the Civil Magiſtrate; I ſpeak of le- 
gal penalties which are annexed to ſuch Laws as concern the 
Church. Now there being no coercive or coattive power be- 
longing to the Church as ſuch, all the force of ſuch Laws as 
reſpect the outward Polity of the, Church, mult be derived 
from the Civil Magiſtrate. Thizdly, He who can null and 
declare all other obligations void, done without his power , 
hath the only power to oblige. For whatſoever deſtroyes 
a former obligation,mult of neceſſity imply a power to oblige, 
becauſe 1 am bound to obey him in the abſtaining from thar 


1 was formerly obliged tro: But this power belongs to the 


Magiſtrate. For ſuppoſe in ſome indifferent rites and ceremo- 
nies, the Church repreſentative, that is, the Governours of it 
pro tempore do preſcribe them to be obſerved by all, the ſu- 
preme Power forbids the doing of thoſe things, if this doth 

' nor 
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not null the former ſuppoſed obligation, I muſt inevitably 
run upon thele abſurdities. Firſt, that there are two ſupreme 


Powers ina nation at the ſame time. Secondly, that a man 


may lie under two ditterent obligations as to the ſame thing z 
he 1s bound to do it by one power, and not to do it by the 
other. Thirdly, the ſame action may be a duty and a fin ; a du- 
ty in obeying the one power, a fin in diſobeying the other. 
Therefore there can be but one power to oblige, which is that 
of the ſupreme Magiſtrate. 

Having thus far allerted the Magiſtrates due power and 
authority as to matters of religion, we proceed to examine 
the extent of this power in determining things left at liberty 
by the word of God in order to the peace and Government 
of the Church. For our clear and diſtinit proceeding, 1 
ſhall aſcend by theſe three ſteps. Firſt to ſhew that there are 


\ ſome things left undetermin'd by .the word. Secondly, 
that theſe things are capable of politive determinations and 


reſtraint. Thirdly, that there are ſome bounds and limits to 
be obſerved in the ſtating and determining theſe things. 
Firſt, that there are ſome things -left undetermined by the 
word: by determining here, 1 do not mean determining 
whether things be /awful or no for ſo there is no 
rite or ceremony whatſoever, but is determined by the 
Scripture in that ſenſe, or may be gathered from the 
application of particular aftions to the general rules of 
Scripture ; but by determining, I mean whether all things 
concerning the Churches Policy and ordcr bez determined as 
duties Or No: viz. that this we are bound to obſerve, and 
the other not. As for inſtance, what time, manner, method, 
geſture, habit be uſed in preaching the word ; whether ba- 
ptiſm muſt. be by dipping or ſprinkling 5, at what day, time, 
place the Child ſhall be baptized; and other things of a like 
nature with theſe. Thoſe who aſlert any of thele as duties, 
muſt produce necellarily the command waking them to be ſo: 
for duty and command have a necellary reſpect and relation 
to one another. If no command be brought, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows that they are left at liberty. So as to the Lords ſupper 
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ſelves,. or regeive it being given them: whether they ſhould 
give the cup into the hands of the Deacon or to their next 
neighbour ,| whether the bread be Izaven'd or not, the wine 


o 


red or Ck bir refert, it matters not 5 Her indifferentia ſunt 


C 1meccleſie lthertate poſita;, they are matters of inaiſferency, and 
are left to the Churches liherty. But this.marter of indifterency 
is not yet ſoclear as it is generally thought to bez we ſhall 
therefore bare the ground a little by ſome necellary diſtinti- 
ons to ſee where the root of indifferency lies : Which we ſhall 
the rather. do becaule it is ftrongly afl:rted by an Honourable 
perſon, that there is no indifferency in the things themſelves 
which. are ſtil] cither unlawful or necellary, (if Lawful at 
this time, in theſe circumſtances J but all indifterency lies in 
the darkneſs and ſhortacſs of our underſtandings wiich may 
make. ſome things ſeem ſo to us. But that Honourable perſon 
clearly runs upon a double miſtake. Firſt, that Indifferency 
is a medium participationts of both extreams, and not only 
nezationis, Viz. that as intermediate colours partake both 
of black and white, and yer are neither ; ſo in. morality, be- 
tween good and had, there is anintermediate entity, which 
ts neither, but indifferent to cither : Whereas the nature of 
Indifferency lies not 11 any thing intermediate between good 
and bad, but in ſome thing undetermined by divine Laws as 
to the neceſſity of it-; ſo thatif we ſpeak as to the extreams of 
't, it is ſomething lying between a neceſſary duty, and an in- 
trinſecal evil. Lhe other miſtake, 1s, that thronghout that 
diſcourſe he takes intifferency as circumſtantiated in individu- 
al aCtions, and as the mozality of the aCtion is determined by 
its circumlitances; whereas the proper notion of Indifterency 
lies inthe nature of the action conſidered in it ſelf abſtcactly ; 
and ſo theſe things are implyed in an indifferent attion. 
Firſt, abſolute undetermination as to the general nature of 
the ac by a divine Law,that God hath leſt it free for men todo 
zt Or no. Secondly, that: one part hath not more propenſion 
£o the rule than the other; for if the doing of it cones near- 
er to the rule than tha omilten, or on.the contrary, this 
3Ction is not wholly indifferent. Thirdly, that neither part 
hath any repugnancy to the ryle; .for that which hath ſo, is 

far 
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far from being indifferent, that it becoines unlawful: $5 
that an indifterent action is therein like the Iron accoſted by 
two Loadſtones on either ſide of cqual vertue, and fo hovers: 
in medio, inclining to neither, but ſuppoling any degree; of 
vertue added to the one above the other, it then inclines to- 


wards it; or as the Magnetical xcedle about the Azores; 


keeps it ſelf dire&ly parallel to the 4xis of the world with-. 
out variation, becaule it is ſuppoſed then to be at an equal 
diſtance from the two great Magnets, the Continents of E::- 
rope and America ;, but no ſooner is it remoyed from thence, 
but it hath its variations. So indifferency taken in ſpecze, as t6 
the nature of the aQ, inclines neither way ; but ſuppoling it lic 
under poſitive determinations, either by Laws or circumitan- 
ces, it then necellarily inclines eitker to the nature of good or 
evil. 

Neither yet are we come to a full underſtanding of the na- 
ture of indifterent aCtions ; we muſt therefore diſtinguiſh be- 
tween indifferency as to goodneſs receſſiratins an action 
ro be done , and as to goodneſs receſſazy to an nttion ro 
make it good 5, For there is one kind of goodneſs proprer quam 
fit aftio, in order to which the action mult neceſſarily be done; 
and thcre is another kind of goodneſs ſve quz non bene fit 
attio, necellary to make an attion good when 1t 13 done.. As 
tolowing after pcace hath ſuch a goodneſs in it, as neceſflitates 
the action, and makes it 1 necellary duty: but handling a 
particular controverſic is ſuch an aftion, as a man may let 
alone without ſin in his courſe of itudies; yet when he doth 
it, there is a goodneſs neceſſary to make his doing it a good 
aCtion, viz. his referring his ſtudy of it toa right end, for the 
obtaining of truth and peace. This latter goodneſs is two- 
fold, either bonitas direlionis, as ſome call it, which is refer- 
ring the action to its true end; in reference to which, the 
great controverlie among the Schoolmen, is about the indiffe- 
rency of particular aftions, viz. Whether a particular dire- 
(tion of a mans intention to the ultimate end, be not fo ne- 
.ceſlary to particular aCtions, as that without that the ation 
1s of neceſſity evil,and with it good; or whether without that an 
action may be indifterent to good or evil, which is the ſtate'of 
the Queſtion between Thomas and Scots, Bonaventure and 
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Duranaus ;, but we aſſert the neceſſity of at leaſt an habitual 
direction, to make the action zn 1adividuo good, and yet the 
act in it {elf may notwithſtanding be indifferent, even n 5- 
avian, as there is no antecedent neceſſity lying upon mens 
conſciences for the doing of it; becauſe mea may omit ir, 
and break no Law of God.. Beſides this, to make an action 
c00d, there 1s nectllary a boniras or42ins, Or rather Princip, 
a £ovd principle out of which the action mult flow ; Which 
mult be that faith, which whatſoever is nor of, is fin, as the 
Apoſtle tells us. Which we muſt not ſo underſtand, as though in 
evcry action a man gocs about, he mult have a full perſwaſion 
that it 1s aneceſlary duty he goes about; but in many actions 
tiat faith is ſufficient whereby he is periwaded upon good 
grounds, that the thing he goes about 1s lawful ; although 
he may as lawfully omit that action, and do either another, 
or the contrary to it. There may be then the neceſlity of 
{ome things in an aCtion when it is done to make it good, and 
vet the ation it ſelf be no ways neceſſary, but indifferent and a 
matter of liberty. This may be eaſily underſtood by what is 
uſually ſaid of Gods particular ations, that God is free in 
himſelf eithcr to do or not to do that aGtion (as ſuppoſe the 
Creation of the World ) but when he doth it, he mult neceſ- 
farily do it with that goodneſs, holineſs, and wiſdom, which is 
ſuitable to his nature: So may many aCtions of men be in 
themſclves indifferent, and yet there muſt be a concomitant 
neceſſity oi good intention and principle to make the aCtion 
good, But this concomitant neceſſity doth not deſtroy the 
radical indifferency of the aCtion it ſelf; it is only an antece-. 
dent neceſſity from the obligation of the Law, is that which - 
d:ſtroys indifferency. Solikewile its as toevil; there is ſuch 
aa evil inan action,which not only ſpoils the action, but hinders 
the perſon from the liberty of doing it, that is, in all ſach att 
ons as are intrinſecally evils and there is ſuch a kind of evil 
in actions, which though it ſpoils the goodneſs of the action, 
yet keeps not from performance ; which is ſuch as ariſeth 
from the manner of performance, as praying in hypocriſie,, 
&c. doing a thing lawful with a ſcrupulous or erring con- 
ſcience. \Ve ſee then what £ood and evilis conſiſtent with 
zandifferency in aCtions, and what is not, Andthat the nature 
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of aftions, even 52 individao, may be indifferent, ' when as to 
their circumſtances they'may be necelfarily -determin'd to be 
either good-or evil. As marrying , or not marrying, as'to 
the Law of God, isleft at liberty, not making it in it ſelf'a 
neceſſary duty, one way or other; but ſappoſing particular 
circumſtances make it neceilary, pro hic'& nurc, yet the na- 
ture of it remains indifferent ſtill-3-and ſuppoſing marriage, 
it is neceſſary it ſhould be in the: Lord, and yer at is not ne- 
ccſſary to make choice of this perſon rather than of that * ſo 
that not only the abſolute indiff-rency of the attion 15 conſi- 
ſtent with this concomitant neceſſity, but: the full liberty both 
of contradiftion and contrariety. Again , we muſt diſtinguiſh 
between an mdtfferency as to its nature ,vand indifferency as 
to its uſe and end; or between an ihdifferency as to a Law, 
and- indifterency' as ro order and pexce” : hete l ſay, that'in 
things wholly indifferent in both reſpetts, that is, in a thing 
neither commanded nor forbidden by God, nor that hath any 


apparent reſpect to the peace and order of the Church 'of 


God, there can be no rational account given, 'why the na- 
ture of ſuch -indifferencies ſhould: be alter'd by any: himane 
Laws and Conſtitutions. But matters: that are only indifferent 
as to a command, but are much conducing to tne peace and 
order of a Church, ſuch things as theſe, are the proper mat- 
ter of humane conſtitutions concerning the Churches polity : 
Or rather to keep to the words-of the Hypotheſis it ſelf} 
where any things are determin'd im general by the-word of 
God, but left at liberty as'to manner and circumſtances, it i$ 
in the power of lawful authority in the Church of God'to de- 


termine ſuch things, as far as they tend to the promoting the 


good of the Church. - 

And ſo Iriſe to the ſecond ſtep, which 1s, that matters of 
this nature may be determin'd ant reſtrained. Or that there 
is noineceſlity , that all matters of liberty. ſhould remain in 
their primary indifferency, This I know is aſſerted by ſome 
of great note and learning ; that in things which God hath 
left to our Chriſtian liberty, man may not reitrain us of it, by 
ſubjecting thoſe things to poſitive Laws; bur I come 'to exa; 
mine, with what ſtrength of reaſon this is ſaid, that ſo w# 
may ſee , whether men my not yield in ſome lawful thinzs 
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toa reſtraint of their Chriſtian liberty, in order to the Peace 
of the Church of God: Which I now prove by theſe Argu- 
ments. - Firſ#, What may be lawfully done when #t is com- 
manded, may be fo far lawfully commanded, as it is a thing in 
it ſelf lawful , but matters of Chriſtian liberty may be law- 
fully done when they are commanded to be done, though it 
were lawful not to do them before that command. The truth 
of the propoſition appears, becauſe lawful authority may 
command any thing that may be lawfully done. Becauſe no- 
thing can exempt from obedience to a lawful'Magiſtrate, but 
the unlawfulneſs of the thing commanded ; and therefore 
nothing can debar the Magittrate from commanding theſe 
things ; for nothing can hinder him from commanding , but 
what way hinder the ſubject from obedicnce. I grant in ma- 
ny caſes it may be lawſul to obey, when it is very inconveni- 
ent for the Magiſtrate to command ; but inconveniency and 
unlawfulneſs are two things; nay, and in ſome caſes a man may 


- -Jawfully obey when he is unlawtully commanded ; but then 


the matter of the command it ſelf is unlawful. As in exc- 
cuting an unjuſt fentence , granting that a Princes ſervants 
may lawfully do it, eſpecially when they know it not; yet in 
that caſe, tl:e ground of their lawful obedience, is the ground 


.of . the Magiſtrates lawful command , which is the ſuppoſed 


juſtice.of the execution. But tnat which makes the Magi- 
ſtrates. command ualawful, is the intrinſecal evil of the thing 


it ſelf. So for unlawful wars, though the Subjects may law- 


fully obey , yet the Prince fins in commanding, not but that 


he hath right to command fo far as they are bound to obey, 


which is.only in things lawful ; but that which in this caſe. 
alters the matter, is the Princes knowing his cauſe to be un- 


juſt. So that however the propoſition holds in things not ma. 


nifeſtly unjuſt. But .however this be, it is hereby granted, 
that the things may be.Jawfully done, when they are reſtrained 
by the Magiſtrates command ; and by that it appears that li- 
berty may be reſtrained; elſe it could not be lawful to at un- 
der that.reſtraint; not as it.reſpeCts the things themſelves, but 
under.that formality, as they are the reſtraint of that which 
ought to bt lefc free. The reſtraint however then is lawful, 
as to the perſons ating under authority , who are the ſub- 
jects 
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je&ts of this liberty, though it were granted unlawful as to 
the authority doing it. Which former is ſufficient for my pur- 
poſe, viz. that Chriſtian liberty, as to the ſubjects of it, may 
be lawfully reſtrained. Sccordly, A leſler duty ceaſeth tobe 
a duty, when it hinders ſrom the performance of greater : 
but the preſerving Chriſtian liberty is a leſſer duty, which may 
hinder the peace of the Church, which 1s a greater ; there: 
fore in that caſe it may be reſtrained. The Xapor 1s granted 
by Divines and Caſuiſts when duties ſtand in competition, 
the leſſer ceaſeth to bind, as is evident, in that God will have 
mercy rather than ſacrifice. Poſitives yield to morals and na- 
turals. Thence the obligation of. an oath ceaſeth, when it 
hinders from a natural duty ; as the Corban among the Jews 
from relief of Parents. And therefore Gretirz ſaith, that an 
oath taken concerning a thing lawful, if it doth hinder maj 
bonum morale , the obligation of that oath ceaſeth. Now thar 
preſerving liberty is a leſter duty than the looking after the 
peace of the Church, is evident, becauſe the one is only a 
matter of liberty, and left undetermin'd by the Word; and 
the-other a matter of neceſſity, and abſolutely, and expreſly 
required of all, as a duty as much as poſlibly lies in them to 
endeavour after. Thirdly, If an occaſional offence of weaker 
brethren may be a ground for reſtraining Chriſtian liberty, 
then much more may commands from lawful authority do ir ; 
but the offence of weaker Brethren may reſtrain Chriſhan li- 
berty, as to the cxerciſe of it, as appears by the Apoſtles difa 


'_ courſe, Rom. 14. 21. The reaſon of the conſequence lies here, 


that a caſe of meer offence , which is here pleaded towards 
weak Brethren, cannot have that obligation upon conſcience, 
which a known duty of obeying lawtul-authority, in things 
in themſelves lawful, hath. Nay further, inſiſting only gn 
' the Law of ſcandal; I would fain know ,* whether it. be a 
greater offence and: ſcandal to Chriſtians conſciences, to ins 
fringe the lawful authority of the Magiſtrate, and. to deny 
obedience to his commands, in things undetermined by the 
Law of God ; or elſe to offend the Conſciences, that. is, £0 
againſt the judgments of ſome well meaning, but leſs know- 
ing Chriſtians. Or thus, whether in the matter of ſcandal, 
it: be a-greatcr offence to go againſt, the judgments of r''& 
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weaker'and more ignorant, or the more knowing and able, 
when the one have only their own weak apprehenſions to' bi- 
aſle them , the other are backed by and grounded upon an 
eltabliſhed Law. And whether it be not a greater ſcandal 
to Religion to diſobey a Chriſtian Magiſtrate, than it is to of- 
fend ſome private Chriſtians. Let theſe things be examined 
and then let us ſee whether the argument will not hold 2 ma- 
jors;, if the Law of Scandal as to private Chriſtians may re- | 
{train liberty, rhen may a command from the Magiſtrate do it. 
Fourthly, Targue thus : If the nature of Chriſtian liberty may 
be preſerved under the reſtraint of the exerciſe of it, then it 
is not againſt the nature of Chriitian liberty to have the exer= 
Ciſe reſtia'ned ; but the ſormer is true, and therefore the lat- 
ter. Now'that the nature of Chriſtian liberty may be preſery- | 
ed under the reſtraint of its exerciſe, I prove by thefe Argu- 
ments. 
Firſt. Becauſe the nature of Chriſtian liberty is founded 
6. 10, Uponthe freedom of judgment, and not the freedom of pra- 
Ctice. The caſe is the ſame in moral and natural liberty as 
in Chriſtian. Now we ſay truly, that the radical liberty of 
the ſoul is preſerycd , though it be determined to a'par- 
ticular a&tion : For the liberty of the Will lying in the power 
of determining it ſelf either way , (as It is generally 
thought) the actual determination of the will doth not take 
away the internal power in the ſoul ; and 1n that reſpect 
there may be potentia faciends where there 1s not poſſi- 
bilitas effeftus , a power of doing when there is no pollibi- 
lity the thing ſhould be done , when the event 1s otherwiſe 
determined by a divine decree, as in breaking the bones of 
Chriſt vpon the Croſs, $0 it is in reference to Chriſtian 1i- 
berty ; though the exerciſe of it be reſtrained, yet the liber- 
ty remains ; becauſe Chriſtian liberty lyes in the freedom of 
judgment, rhar #5, in judging thoſe things to be free which 
are 10; ſo that if any thing that is in its ſelf free, be done 
by a man with an opinion of the neceſſity of doing it ante- 
ccdent to the Law commanding it, or without any Law pre- 
ſcribing it, thereby his Chriſtian liberty is deſtroyed ; bur if 
it be done with an opinion of the freedom and .indifferency of 


the thing it ſelf, but only with a conſequential one” of 
oing 
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doing it,' ſyppoſing the Magiſtrates command, he retains the 
power oFhis Chriſtian liberty: ſtill; though under the reſtraint 
.of the exerciſe of ir; Arid therefore it would be welt obſer- 
yed that the opinion of the neceffity of any one thing unde- 
termined by Scripture, deſtroyes Chriſtian liberty more than 
a Magiſtrates command doth. . And bythis reaſon, they that 
hold-any one poſture. at receiving the Lords Supper neceſſary 
(as ſitting, leaning,kneeling )do all equally deſtroy» their own 
Chriſtian liberty as to theſe things which are undetermined by 
the word. So a Magiſtrate when commanding matters of 
Chriſtian liberty,ifin the preface to the Law he declares the 
thing neceſſary to be done in itsſelf, and therefore he com- 
mands it, he takes away as much as m him lies our Chriſtian 


$7 


liberty. : And in that caſe we ought to hold to that excel. ' 


lent rule of the Apoſtle, ſtand faft therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Chriſt hath ſet you free, and be not imtangled agam 
with the yoke of bondage. But if the Magiſtrate declare the 
things to be in themſelves indifferent, but only upon ſome pru- 
dent conſiderations for peace and order he requires perſons to 
obſerve them, though this brings a neceſlity of obedience to 
us, yet-it takes not away our Chriſtian liberty. For an ante- 
cedent "neceſſity expreſſed in the Law ( as a learned and 
excellent Caſuiſt of our own obſerves) doth neceſſarily re- 
quirerhe aſſent of the practical judgment to it z which takes 
away ovr liberty of. judgment, or our judgment of the li- 
berty of the things] :3': but a conſequential neceſlity upon a 
command ſuppoſed, doth only imply an att of the will, where- 
by the freedom of judgment and conſcience remaining, it is in- 
clined to obedience to the commands of a ſuperior Law. 
Now that liberty dothlie in the freedom of judgment, and 
not im the freedom of practice, and ſo is conſiſtent with the 
reſtraint of the exerciſe of.itz -appears both in the former 
caſe of ſcandal, andin the aCtions of the Apoſtles and primi- 
tive Chriſtians complying with the Jews in matters of liberty; 
yea which is a great deal more, in ſuch ceremonies of which 
the Apoſtle expreſly ſaith, that if they obſerved them, Chrift 
would profit: them Nothing; and yet we find Paul himſelf 
circumciſing i F3mothy becauſe: of the Jews. Certainly then 
howeyer - theſe ceremonies _- ſuppoſed to be not only 
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motiue” but martsfere now the Goſpel was preached,., and 
the Law of Chriſtian liberty promulged, yet Papl did, not 
look upon it as the taking away his hberty, at any tim? when 
it would prevent ſcandal among the Jews, and tend:- tp the 
furtherance of the Goſpel, to vie any of them. It: was there- 
fore the opinion of the neceſlity of them was it which de- 
ſtroyed Chriſtian liberty. ;- and therefore it is obſervable, thar: 
where the opinion of the neceſſity of obſerving the Judai- 
cal Rites and Ceremonies was entertained, the Apoſtle ſets. 
himſelf with his whole ſtrength to- oppoſe them, as he doth 
in. his Epiſtles to' the Galatians and Coloſſians, Whom yet we 
find in cther. places, and to other Churches, not leayen'd with: 
this doctrine of the neceſlity of judaical Rites, very ready 
to comply with-weak Brethren, as in his Epiſtles to the Ro- 
mansand Corinthians. From which we plainly ſee, that-it was 
nor.the bare doing of the things, but the doing them with ag: 
opinion of the neceſlity of them is: that which infringeth 
Chriſtian liberty , and not the determination of one part 
above the other by the Supream Magiſtrate, when it is decla- 
red not to be for any opinion of the things themſelves as ne- 
ceſlary, but tobe only in order to- the Churches peace and 
unity. Secondly, It appears that liberty is conſiſtent. with 
the reſtraint of the exerciſe of itz becauſe the very power of- 
reſtraining the exerciſe of it, doth ſuppoſe it to be a matter of 
liberty, and that both antecedently and conſequentially-to 
that reſtraint.  Avrtecedently, 10 It is apparent to be amatter. 
of liberty, elſe it was nor capable of being: reſtrained: Cor 
ſequentially, in that the ground of obſervance of thoſe things 
when reſtrained, is not any-neceſlity of the matter, .or the- 
things themſelves; but. only the neceſlity of obeying the 
Magiltrate in things Iawful-and undetermin'd by. the word : 
which leads to another argument. Thirdly, Mens obligati- 
on to thete things, as to the ground of it; being only in point 
of contempt and ſcandal,. argues that the things are matter 
of liberty ſtill. I grant the Magiſtrates authority is the-ground 
of obedience, but the ground+-ofthe Magiſtrates command 
is ouly in point of contempt aud ſcandal, i and for preſerving 
order in the Church: For I have already ſhewed it to be un- 


lawful, either ro command or obey, , in. reference to theſe 
things 
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things, from.any opinionrof the.neceſiity of then); and-there- 
fore the only ground of obſerving them, is. to ſbew that- we 
are not only ofcontenpe of the powex commanding them, 
nor-of ſcandal to others that axe offended . at aur not obſcr- 
ving ther. Tora sgutur reltyio eſt in fugiendo ſcandalo & ve- 
rando fontempth, laith our learned Whitaker ; All our, ground 
of obedience is the avoiding ſcandal and contempt af -autho- 


rity. To the ſaint purpole. Pet. Martyr, ' {peaking of cheobli-. 


gation of Ecclefiaftical Laws'; Non obſtringunt 'fi removed- 
tur contemptus & ſcandalum: So that non-oblervance of in- 
different things commanded, when there is an apparent. con- 
tempt or ſcandal, do not involye a man inthe guilt of fin': as 
{yppole a Law made. that all publick-/prayer be perfarmed 
kneeling, if, any thing lies in'a mans way to:hinder him from 
that polture, in this caſe the man offends not. ;:becauſe there 
1s no contempt or ſcandal : So if a Law were made that all 
ſhould receive the Lords ſupper faſting, if a mans health calls 
for ſomewhat to refreſh him before, he fins not in the .breach 
of that Law. And therefore it is obſervable which Whitaker 
takes notice of in the Canons of the Councils of the -primi- 
tive Church, "that though they did determine many things be= 
longing to the external Polity of the Church, yet they ob- 
ſerved this difference in their Cenlures of Anathema's ; That 
in matters of meer order and decency they never pronounced 
an Anathema, but with the ſuppoſition of apparent contempt; 
and inferted,, S: qu contra preſumpſerit, ſi quis contumaciter 
contra fecerit : but in matters of doctrine or hfe, fully deter- 
min'd.by the.Law of God, . they pronounced a ſimple Ana- 
thema, without any ſuch clauſe inſerted. Now from this we 
may.take notice of a difference between Laws concerning in» 
differences in Civil and Eccleſiaſtical matters : That in civils 
the Laws bind to indifferences: without the caſe of contempt 
or ſcandal, -becaule in thefe:the publick good is aimed at, of 
which every priyate perſon is not fit to jadge, and therefore 
it is our civty either to obey or ſuffer ; but in Eccleſiaſtical 
conltitutions,only peace and ordcr 15that which is looked at, 
and therefore, S: mil contra 'tureSiar fereris, nom teneris uilis y 
isthe rule here, it nothing tending to apparent diſorder -bg 
done, inen break not thoie Laws: For the end and reaſon 
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of aLawis the meaſure-of its obligation. Fokthly; [Mens 
beingleft free to do the:things'forbidden, either uporr'/fepenl 
af the former Laws, or when-amanisfrom undef obligation: 
to that authority which commands them, - argues them-!till to- 
be matters of liberty, and not matters of neceſlity.. That 
Laws reſpeCting indifferent things may be repealed, I cannot 
imagine that any have ſolittle reaſon as to deny, upon a diffe- 
rent ſtate of affairs-from what itwas when'they were firſt -en- 
atted;; or.when they cannot attain the ends they are deſigned: 
for, the peace and order of the Church , but rather tend to 


 imbroil1t in trouble and confuſion: And that when men are 


trom under the authority impoſing them, men are at their 
own liberty again, muſt neceflarily be granted, becauſe the 
ground” of reftraint of. that: liberty was the authority- they 
were under ,. andtherefore the cante being taken. away , the: 
effect follows. Therefore for men to do them when antho- 
rity doth not impoſe them, muſt imply an opinion of the ne- 
cellity of the things. themſelves, which deſtroyes, Chriſtian- 
liberty. Whence it was re{olved by Augaſtine-in the caſe of 
Rites, thattevery one ſhould obſerve thoſe of that: Church: 
which he was in : which he ſaith he took from Ambroſe. His 
words. are theſe, Nec diſciplina ulla-in his melior gravis pru- 
dentique Chriſtiano quam ut eo modo agat , quo agere viderit- 
Eccleſiam.,, ad quamcunque forte devenerit. Quod enim neque 
contra fidew, neque contra bonos mores snjungitur, indifferen- 
ter eſt hahendum, & pro eorum inter quos vivitur ſocietate ſeryans 
dum eſt. He tells us, He knew no better courſe for a ſerious 
prudent Chriſtian to take in matters of Rites and Cuſtomes , 
than to follow the Churches example where he is : for whatſoever 
55 obſerved neither againſt faith or manners, 1s a-matter in its. 
fetf indifferent, and to be obſerved according to the- cuſtom of 
thoſe he lives among. And after-acquaints us that his Mother 
coming to Man after him, and-finding the Church there not 
obſerve the Saturday. faſt as the Church of Rome did , was 
much. perplexed and troubled- in mind at it (as tender but 
weak conlciences are apt- to -be troubled at any thing cor... 
trary to their own prattice ): ſhe for her own ſatisfaction 
tends herfon to Ambroſe, then Biſhop of the Church there , 
who told him he would give him no other anſwer but what 


he 
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he did himſelf, and if he knew any thing better, he would do 
it. Augrft. preſently expects a command from him to leave 
off Saturday faſts, -inſtead of that, Ambroſe tells him ; Cum 
Romam wenio, jejuno ſabbato , cum hic ſum, non jejuno. Sic e- 
tiam ts ad quam forte Eccleſiam ventris, ejus morem ſerva, [i 
cuiquam nonwvis eſſe ſceandalo, nec quenquam tibi. When I am 
at Rome I faſt on the Sabbath, but at Milan I do not. So thou 
likewiſe, when thou comeſt to any Church, obſerve its cuſtom , 1f 


thou wouldſt neither be an offence to them, nor have them - be ſa to 


thee. Arare and excellent example of the piety , prudence, 
and moderation of the Primitive Church : far from rigid: 
impoſing indifferent. cuſtoms on the one ſide ; from contuma. 
cy in oppoling meer indifferences on the other . Which judge- 
ment of Ambroſe, Aurnſtine faith, he alwayes looked on as 
often as he thought of it, tanquam culeſte- oraculum.,, as an 
oracle come from heaven; and concludes with this excellent 
ſpeech, which if ever God intend peace to our Church, he 
will make men underſtand : Senſi enim -ſepe dolens & ge- 
mens multas infirmoru;n perturbationes ſieri per querundam. fra- 
trum cententioſam objtinationem'y C7 - ſuperſtitioſam tnids- 
tatem qui in reous bujuſmods , que neque Scripture" ſan- 
fe autoritate, neque wmniverſalis Eccleſie traditione, neque vita 
corrigende utilitate ad certum potjunt terminum pervenire ( per- 
ducere ) tantum quia ſubeſt qualiſcunque ratiocinatio cogitan- 


tie, aut quia in ſua patria ſic ipje conſuevit , aut quia bi vidie- 


uhi peregrinationem ſuam quo remotiorem 4 ſuis, eo: dottiorem . 


fattam putat, tam litigioſas exci!ant queſtiones ut niſs quod ipſt « 


faciunt, nihil rectum exiſtiment. I have often, ſaith he, found 
it to my grief and ſorrow, that the troubles of weaker Chriſtians , 
have been cauſed by the contentious obſtinacy of ſome on the one 
hand, © and the ſuperſtitious fearfulneſs of others on the other, in 
things which are neither determin'd by the authority of the holy 
Scriptures, nor by the- cuſtom of the univerſal Church , nor 
yet by any uſefulneſs of the things themſelves, in order to the 


making mens lives bitter ,, only for ſome petty reaſon in a mans 


own mind, or becauſe it hath been the cuſtom of their Co'mtry, - 


ov becauſe they have found it in thoſe Churches, which they have 


thought to be the nearer to truth, the further they have bees 
from home, they are continually raiſmg ſuch quarrels and cor« . 
| 
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tentions, that they think nothing 55 right and lawful, but what 
they do themſelves. Had that bletled Saint Lived in our age, he 
could not have uttered any thing more true, nor more perti- 
nent to our preſent [tate : which methinks admirers of anti- 
quity ſhould embrace for its authority , and others for the 
great truth and reaſon of it. Did we but ſet up thoſe three 
things as Judges between us in our matters of Ceremonies, 
The Authority of the Scriptures, the prattice of the Primitive Uni- 
verſal Church, andthe tendency of them to the reforming mens 
lives; how ſoon might we ſhake hands, and our controyer- 
fies be at an end ! But as long as contentious obſtinacy remains 
on one {ide, and a ſuperſtitious fearfulneſs on the other (for 
ſuperſtition may as well lie in the imagined neceſlity of avyoid- 
ing things indifferent, as in the neceſlary obſerving of things 
which are not ) we may find our ſtorms increaſe, but we are 
not like to ſee any Land of Peace. How happy might we be,did 
men but once underſtand that it was their duty to mind the 
things of peace ! How little of that Duſt might ſtill and quict 
our moſt contentious frayes ! 


EH: motus animorum, atque hec certamina tanta 
Pulverss exigui jaitu compreſſa quieſcunt. 


But in order to ſo happy and deſirable an union and ac- 
commodation, I ſhall not need to plead much from the nature 
of the things we differ about ; the lownels of them in com- 
pariſon of the great things weare agreed in, the fewneſs of 
them in. compariſon of the multitude of thoſe weighty things 
we ought molt to look after, the benefits of union, the mile- 
ries of diviſion, which if our lamentable experience doth 
not tell us of , yet our conſciences may ; I ſhall crave leave 
humbly ro preſent to ſerious conſideration fome propoſals 
for accommodation: which 1s an attempt which nothing 
\ but an earneſt defire of peace can juſtihe, - and IT hope thar 
will : which here falls in as the third ſtep of my deſigned 
dicourſe, about the bounds to be {ct in the reſtraint of Chri- 
ſtian liberty. 

Tre firſt is, that nothing be impoſed as neceſſary, but 
what is clearly revealed in the word of God. This there 


is the higheſt reaſon and equity for, ſmce none can have com- 
mand 
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. mand immediately over 'conſcience,' but God himſelf, and 
whatever is das neceſlary,doth immediarely bind con- 
ſcience. And-whateyer binds mens confciences with an opi- 
nion of the neceſſity of it, doth immediately deſtroy that 
Chriſtian liberty which men are neceſlarily bounJ4 to ſtand faſt 
in, and not be intangled with any yoke of bondage. Not on- 

ly the yoke of Jewiſh Ceremonies, but whatever yoke pinch- 
eth, and galls as that did, with an opinion of the neceſfity of 


doing the thing commanded by any but the word of God. 


Which the Apoſtle calls Dogmatizing, Cololl. 2. 20. and v. 16. 
let no man judge you in meat and drink; ne prepoſiti quidem 
veſtri, (aith Whitaker ;, theſe impoſitions he calls, v. 22. the 
commandments and doqrines of men. And ſuch. he calls a 
ſnare, 1 Coranth. 7. 23. which was the making an indifferent 
thing, as Caelibate, neceſſary. Laqueus eſt quicquid precips- 
tur ut neceſſarium quod likerum eſſe deber. So that though 
obedience be neceſſary to indifferent things when commang- 


ed; yet it muſt alwayes be hbera 4 confeientia quoad res ipſas le- - 


£m, no obligation to be laid upon conſcience to look upon 
the things as neceſlary. | 
Secondly, That nothing be required, nor determin'd, but 
what is ſufficiently known to be indifferent in its own nature. 
The former propoſal was in reference to the manner of impo- 
logs this reſpeCts the nature of the things themſelves. The 
ouly difficulty here is, how a thing may be ſufficiently known. 
to be indifferent ; becauſe one man looks upon that as indiffe- 
rent, which another doth not. The moſt equal way to de- 
cide this controverhe, is to make choice of ſuch judges as are 


' Not intereſted in the quarrel : And thoſe are the ſenſe of the 


Primatove Church in the firſt 4 Centuries, who were belt able 
to judge whether they looked upon themſelves as bound by 
any command of Scripture or no; and withal the judgment 


of the Reformed Churches : So that what ſhall be. made ap» - 


pear to be left indifferent, by both the ſenſe of the Primitive 


Church, and the Churches of the Reformation, may be a mat- - 
ter determinable by Law, and which all may. be required -to - 


conform in obedience t0. | 


Tuirdly, That whatever is thus determined be in orcer only 


to a due performance of what is .in. general required. in. the 


word . 


» 
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'word of God, and not to be looked on as any -part 'of divine 


worſhip or ſervice. This is that» which .gives the greateſt 
occaſion of offence to mens conſciences, when any thing is ei- 
ther required, or if not, yet generally uſed and looked on as 
a'neceſlary part or concomitant of Gods worſhip, ſo that 
without it the worſhip is deemed imperfteft. And there is 
great difference to be made between things indifferent ig 
their own nature, and indifferent as to their uſe and practice. 
And when the generality of thoſe who uſe them do nor uſe 
them as indifferent;but as neceſlary things, it ought to be con- 
ſidered whether in this caſe ſuch a uſe be allowable till men be 
better informed of the-nature of the things they do. As in the 
caſe of the Papiſtsabout image-worſhip, their divines ſay,that 
the imagesare only as high teners o[Devotion,but the worſhip 
is fixed on God. but we find it is quite otherwiſe in the general 
practice of people who look at nothing beyond the image.So it 
.may be, bating the degrees of the offence, when matters of in- 
difterency in themſelves are by the generality of people not 


.looked on as ſuch, but uſed asa neceſſary part of divine ſervice, 


And it would be conſidered whether ſuch an abuſe of matters 
ſuppoſed indifferent being known, it be not ſcandalum datum 
to continue their uſe without an effetual remedy for the abuſe 
of them. 
Fourthly, That no ſanctions be made,nor mulCts or penalti 
be inflicted on ſuch who only diſſent from the uſe'of fome 
things whoſe lawfulneſs they at preſent icruple, tillſufficient 
time and means be uſed for their informatiow/of the” nature 
and indifferency of the things, that it may be ſeen whether it 
be out of wilful contempt and obſtinacy of ſpirit, or only 
weakneſs of conſcience and dillatisfaCtion concerning the 
things themſelves that they diſobey. And if' it be made evi- 
dent to be out. of contempt,. that only ſach penalties be in- 
flifted as anſwersto the nature of the offence. Iam ſure it is 
contrary tothe Primitive practice, and the Moderation then 
uſed, to ſuſpend or deprive men of their miniſterial function 
for not conforming in habits, geſbures, or the like. Concern 
ing habits, Walafridus Strabo, expreſlytells us, there was no 
diſtin&tion of habits uſed in the Church in the Primitive times. 
Veſtes ſacerdqtales per yncremerita ad eum, qui nuns habetur, 
ant s 
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aute ſunt orratum. Nam promts temporicus Commun;s viſts. 
mento induts, Mifſas aTwant, ficut h tens quidam Ortentd 
kum faccre perhibentar. And Lacretore the Conciliam G angreiiſe 
condemned Enſtathins Scbaſtenns lor making a necellity or d1- 
verſity of habirs among Chiiitians for their profeliion , ham 
&7xnow, It being acknowledged both by Salmaſus and his prear 
adveriacy Pcravius, Nat in the Primitive tines the Presbyters 
did nor necellar:ly wear any diltiuct habit from the people, 
although rhe former enceavours to prove That commonly 
they did in Terrull;ans time ;, but yer that not all the Pregby- 
ters, ncr they only did uie a diltint hbabir, viz. the Pall. am 
Philoſophicum, but all the Chriſtians who did #51295; yorsrn- 
videw » a3 Socrates ſaid of Sylt.1.#5 Rhctor , Ail_ tnat were 
domra} among them , ſtrifter proteliors of Chriſtianity ; 
among which. moſt of tne Presbyters were. And Origen ii) 
Euſebius expreſly ſpeaks of Herclas a Presbyter of Alexan- 
dria, that for a loug time x01vi 325m yewur 2, he uſed only the 
common garment belonging to Chrittians , and put on the 
Palli«m Philoſophicum tor the ſtudy of the Grecian Learning, 
after that Chriſtianity began to loſe in height what it gor 
in breadth : inſtead of the former ſimplicity of their gar- 
ments as well as manners, and their 72:2@y14 came in the uſe 
of the byrri, Penule Dalmatice, and lo daily increaling, as Stra- 
bo ſaith. 1 fay not this in the leaſt ro condemn any diſtintion 
of habit for meer decency and order., but ro fheiv it was not 
the cuſtom of the Primitive times to- impole any necellity 
of theſe things upon men, nor to cenſure them for bare diſuſe 
of them, - He mult be a great ſtranger in the Primitive Church 
that takes not notice ol the great diverſity of rites and cuſtoms 
uſed in particular Churches, without any cenſuring thoſe who 
differed from them} or it any by inconſiderate zeal did pro- 
ceed ſo far, how ill-it was reſenred by other Chriſtians. As 
Vittoys excommunicating the @«arto-decimani for which he 
is ſo ſharply reproved by Trenazs, who tells him, that the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians who-aitfzced 1a ſuch things , did not uſe to 
abſtain from -vne arothers 'communion for them, x, 38 @ ms 
ww Ts mnews dT, 1-621 «&} 7 £914, reds $£aTES 3 AS Socrates 
rells us, ' Thoſe thar 4;vee irithe ſame faith, may aiffer among them. 
felyes in their yitcs and! cuſtom: , as lie largely ſheas in a 
| N whole 
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whole Chapter to that purpoſe, as in the obſeryation of Eaſter 
tume the fourteenth day of April, others only upon the 
Lords day , but ſome of the: more Eaſtern Churches differed 
from both. In their faſts, ſome obſeryed Lent but for one day, 
{ome two, ſome three weeks, ſome ſix weeks, others ſeyen: 
and in their Faſts ſome abſtained from all kind of living crea- 
tures, others only from fleſh,eating fiſh: and others foul ; others. 
abſtained from fruit and eggs : others eat only dry bread, 
others not that neither. And ſo for their publick Aſlemblies, 
Some communicating every Lords day, others not. -The . 
Church of Alexandria had its publick Meetings and Sermons 
every fourth day of the week as he tells us. The ſame Church 
made the publick readers and interpreters, either of the Cate= 
chumeni, or of the baptized, differing therein from all other 
Churches : Seyeral cuſtoms were uſed about Digamy and 
the marriage of Miniſters in ſeyeral Churches. So about the 
time of Baptiſm,ſome having only one ſet time in the year for 
it, as at Eaſter in Theſ/aly, others two, Eaſter and Domznica in 
Albis, fo called from the white garments of the baptized. Some 
Churches in baptifin uſed three dippings, others only one. 
Great differences about the time of their being Catechumeni, 
in ſome places longer, in others a ſhorter time. Soabout the 
excommunicate and degrees of penance (as they are called ) 
their Flentes , audzentes , ſuccumbentes , conſiſtentes , the Com- 
munio peregrine , the ſeveral Chriſms in vertice, in peftore, 
in ſome places at Baptiſm, in ſome after. So for placing the 
Altar (as they metaphorically called the Communion Table) it 
was not conſtantly towards the Eaſt; for Socrates affirms that 
in the great Church at Arntiochia it ftood to the Welt end of 
the Church ; and therefore it had dy7sgogoy fin, a different 
poſiture from other Churches. And Euſebius faith 
out of the Panegyriſt, that in the New Church built by Paul. 
ws at Tyre, the Altar ftood & wy in the middle, Theſe 
things may ſuffice for a taſte at preſent of which more largely 
ellewhere ( God willing } in due time. We ſee the primi- 
tive Chriſtians did not make ſo muth of any uniformity in 
rites. and ceremonies ; nay I ſcarce think any Churches in the. 
primitive times can be produced that did exatly in all things 


oblerve the ſame cuſtoms : Which might eſpecially be an 
: argument - 
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argument of moderation in all as to theſe things, but eſpeci- 
ally'in pretended admirers of the Primitive Church. I con- 
clude with a known ſaying of Auſtin, Indignum # ut propter ea 

nos Deo neque aigniores, neque indigniores poſſunt facere, alts 
alsos vel condemnemuzs, vel judicemus. It 1 an unworthy thing for 
Chriſtians to condemn and judge one another for thoſe things which 
do not further ms at all tn our way to heaven. 

Laſtly , That Religion be not clog'd with Ceremonies. 
They when multiplied too much, it lawful, yet ſtrangely 
eat out the heart, heat, life, vigour of Chriſtianity. Chri- 
ſtian Religion is a plain, ſimple , eafie thing. Chriſt com- 
mends his yoke to us by the eaſineſs of it , and his bur- 
den by the lightneſs of it.. It was an excellent teſtimony 
which Amm. Marcellinus a heathen gave {to Chriſtianity , 
when ſpeaking of Conſtantizs , Religionem Chriſtianam rem 
abſolutam & ſumplicem anils ſaperſtittone confudit , That he 
ſpoiled the beauty of Chriſtianity , by muffling it up in ſuperſtits- 
ous obſervations, And it 1s as true which Eraſmes ſaid in an- 
ſwer to the Sorboniſts, Quo mags. in corporalibus ceremonin 
heremus , hoc mags vergimus ad Fudaiſmum. External Cere- 
monies teach us backward , and bring us back, from Chriſt to 
Aoſes ;, which is fully proved as to the Papiſts, by our learned 
Rainolds and Mr. De Croy;, but we need no further evidence 
' than a bare peruſal of Durandus Mimatenſis his Rationale 
Dwvinorum officiorum. By Ceremonies, I mean not here mat- 
ters of meer decency and order , for order ſake > which 
doubtleſs are lawful (if the meaſure of that-order be not the 
pomp and glory of the world, but the gravity, compoſure, 
ſobriety, which becomes Chriſtianity) for when the Jews were 
the moſt ſtriftly tyed up .by a Ceremonial Law, they did in- 
troduce many things upon the account of order and decency : 
as the building Synagogues, their hours of prayer, their Pa- 
raſhoth and Haphtaroth , the Seftions of the Law and Pro- 
phets ; the continuation of the Paſfſeoyer 14. days by Heze- 
kiah, when the Law required but ſeyen : the feaſt of Purim 
by Efter and Mordecas : the faſts of the 4. 5. 10. month un- 
der the captivity, the feaſt of dedication by the Maccabees. 
The uſe of Baptiſm in Proſelyting, waſhing the feet before 


the Paſſeover, imitated and practiſed by our Saviour : So that, 
R 2 matters 
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matters of order and decency are allowable and fitting ; but 
Cercmonics propetly taken for actions ſignificative , and 
therefore appointed becauſe ſignificative , their lawful- 
neſs may with hetter ground be ſcrupled. Or ta- 
king Ceremony in Becllarmine's celcription of it, to be a&o 
aviernd Ju 107 aliunte eſt bona & Laudabilis niſi qu14 fit ad 
Deum colendum + And in this ſenſe it will be hard ro manifeſt 
any thing to be lawful, but what is founded upon a Divine 
precept ; if it be not a matter of order, and ſo no Ceremo- 
ny. And as for fignificative Ceremonies, concerning matter. 
of doftrineor fatt,a learned Dr. puts us in mind of the ald rule, 
that they be parce C ſalubres , and the fewer, the more whol- 
ſom : For as he olerves from Ariforle in Inſeftile Animals, 
the want of blood was tne caufe they run out into ſo many 
legs. I ſhall conclude this vole Diſcourfe with another (| peech 
of S. Auſtin, very pertinent to. our preſent purpoſe. Omnia 
itaque talia que neque ſanitarum Scripturarum autoritatibus 


continentur , nec in Conciliis Eprſcoportm ſtaruta inveniuntur , 


nec \conſuetudine univerſe Eccleſis roborata ſunt , ſed diverſo- 
rum locorum diverſis moribus innumerabiliter variamur , ta 
ut vix aut omnino nunquam invenirs poſſunt cauſs , quas in ex 
Snjftiruenass ſecrti ſunt homines , hs facultas tribuitur , fire ul- 
la dubitatione reſecanda exiſtimo. All ſuch things which are 
neither founded on the —_ of the Scriptures , nor deter- 
mined by general Conncils (for 1o he muſt be underſtood) mor 
praitiſed by the Catholick, Church , but vary according to the 
enſtoms of places ,, of whith no rational account can be given; 


aſſoon as men have power to doit, I judge them to be cut off with- 


ent any ſcruple : For which definitive ſentence of his, be gives 
this moſt ſufficiznt reaſon 3; Quamuis enim neque hoc invenire 
poſſir, quomodo contra' fidem ſint, 1ſam tamen religionem ( quam 
pauciſſimis & manifeſtsſſimis celebrationem ſacramentis miſeri- 
cordia Dei liberam eſſe voluit ) fervililus oneribus premunt , ut 
rolerabilior ſit conditio Fudeorum , qui etiamſi tempus libertatis 
non agnoverint , legalibus tamen ſarcinis , non humanis preſum- 


prionibus ſubjicturtur : For alrhough we cannot poſitively ſay , 
pow ſuch things as theſe do — imprgne our faith, yet in. ' 
) 


that they load our Ridigion with ſuch ſervile burd»ns , ( which 
the mercy of God hath.l:fr free for all other obſcrvations, bur 
the 
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the celebration of ſome few and moſi clear Sacraments ) that they 
make our condition worfe than that of the Jews, for they, al- 
though ſtrangers to Goſpel liberty, had no burdens charged upon 
them by the conſtitutions of men,. but only by the Law and com- 
maends of God : Which ſentence and reaſon of his, I leave to 
the moſt impartial judgement of every true ſober-minded 
Chriſtian. And thvs 1 am at laſt come through this field of 
thorns and thiſtles ; I hope now to find my way more plain 
and eaſie. So much for the fourth Hypotheſis. The twoncxt 
will be diſcharged with leſſer trouble. 

Hypoth. 5. What i left undetermin'd botly by Divine poſitive 
Laws, and by principles decuced from the natnral Law, if it be 
determined by lawful authority in the Church of Ged, doth bind 
the conſciences of theſe who are ſubjeft to that authority, to obe« 
dience to thoſe determinations. |] here fuppoſe, that the matter 
of the Law be ſomething not predetermined, either by the 
Law of Nature, or Divine poſitive Laws, for againſt either 
of theſe no humane Law can bind the conſcience : For if there 
be any moral evil in the thing commanded, we are bound to 
obey God rather than men; in which'caſe we do not formal- 
ly and directly diſobey the Magiſtrate, but we chooſe to obey 
God before him. And as we have already obſerved, a former 
obligation from God or nature deſtroys a latter ; becauſe 
God hath a greater power and authority over mens conſfci- 
ences, than any humane authority can have: And my obedi- 
enceto the Magiſtrate being founded upon a Divine Law, it 
muſt be ſuppoſed my duty to obey him ficſt, by vertue of 
whoſe authority I obey another; then the other whom I 
obey becauſe the former hath commanded me. If I am bound 
to obey an inferiour Magiſtrate, becauſe the ſupream requires 
it; if the inferiour command me any thing contrary to the 
will and Law of the ſupream, I am not bound to obey him in 
it; becauſe both he derives his power of commanding, and 
I my obligation to obedience from the authority of the ſu- 
pream, which muſt be ſuppoſed to do nothing againſt it ſelf. So 
It is between God and the ſupream Magiſtrate; by him Kings 
reion; God when he gives them a Legiſlative power, doth it 
cammulative non privative, not ſo as'to deprive himſelf of it , 
ner his own Laws of a binding force againſt his; So that-no 
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Law of a Magiſtrate can in reaſon bind againſt a poſitive Law 
of God. But what is enacted by a lawful Magiſtrate, in 
things left undetermined by Gods Laws,doth eyen by vertue of 
them bind men to obedience, which require ſubjeftion to the 
higher powers for conſcience ſake. So that whatſoeyer is left 
indifferent, obedience to the Magiſtrate in things indifferent 
is not: Andif we are not bound to obey 1n things undeter- 
min'd by the word, 1 would fain know wherein we are bound 
to obey them ? or what diſtin power of obligation belongs 


to the authority the Magiſtrate hath over men? For all other 


things we are bound to already by former Laws; therefore 
either there muſt be a diſtin authority without power to 
oblige, orelſe we are effectually bound to whatſoever the Ma- 
giſtrate doth determine in lawful things. Andif it'be ſo in 
general, it muſt be ſo as to all particulars contained in that 
general, and ſo in reference to matters of the Church, un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe all things concerning it to be already deter- 
mined my rh which is the thing in Queſtion, and ſhall 
be largely diſcuſſed in its due place. 

Sixthly, Hypoth. 6. Things undetermined by the Divine 
Law, natural and poſitive , and attually determined by lawful 
authority, are not thereby made unalterable, but may be revoked, 
limited, and changed, according to the different ages, tempers, in- 
clinations of men, by the ſame power which did determine them. 
All humane conſtitutions are reverſible by the ſame power 
which made them : For the obligation of them not ariſing 
from the matter of them, but from the authority of the per- 
{on binding, are conſequently alterable, as ſhall be judged by 
that power moſt ſutable to the ends of its firſt promulgation. 
Things may ſo much alter, and times change, that what was 
a likely way tokeep men in unity and obedience at one time, 
may only inrage them at another : The ſame Phyſick which 
may at one time cure, 'may at another only inrage the diſtem- 
per more. As therefore the kill of a Phyſician lies moſt in 
the application of Phyſick to the ſeveral tempers of his Pa- 
tients: So a wiſe Magiſtrate, who is as Nicias ſaid in Thacy- 
aides, mMews raxws Beaevourns iaris. The Phyſician to cure the 
diſtempers of the body Polfick,, and conſiders ( as Spartian 
telts us Adria; uſed to fay in the Senate, 5ta ſe Rempub. geſt- 
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rum, wt ſciret populs rem eſſe, nou propriam ) that the peoples 
intereſt is the main care of the Prince, will ſee a neceſſity of 
altering, reforming, varying many humane conſtitutions, ac- 
cording as they ſhall tend moſt to the ends of Govyerr-nent, 
either in Church or State. / Thence it is-ſaid of the ſeyeral 
Laws of nature, Divine and humane : that Lex nature poreſt 
port, ſed non deponi, Lex divina.nec pons nec depont, Lex humana 
C& poni & deponi, The Law of Nature may be laid down ( as 
in caſe of marriage with Siſters in beginning of the world ) 
but not laid aſide, the Law of God can neither be laid down nor 
laid aſide : but humane Laws both may be laid down and laid 
aſide. Indeed, the Laws of the Medes and Perſians are faid to 
be unalterable, (but if it be meant in the ſenſe it is commonly 
underſtood in ) yet that very Law which made them unalte- 
rable ( for they were not ſo of their own nature) was an al. 


terable Law, and ſo was whatever did depend upon it. Icon-- 


clude then, whatever is the ſubject of humane determination 
may lawfully be altered and changed, according to the wiſ- 
dom and prudence of thoſe in whoſe hands the care of the 
publick is. Thus then, as thoſe things which are either of 
natural or Chriſtian liberty, are ſubjeted to humane Laws 
and reſtraints, ſo thoſe Laws are not irreverſible ; but if the 
Fences be thrown down by the ſame authority which ſet them 
up, whateyer was thereby incloſed, returns to the community 
of natural right again. So much for theſe Hypotheſes, which 
I have been the longer in explaining and eſtabliſhing, be- 
cauſe of the great influence they may have upon our preſent 
peace, and the near concernment they have to this whole difſ- 
courſe, the whole Fabrick of which is erected upon theſe. 
foundations. 
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C H A OP. II 


How far Church Government u founded upon the Law of nature. 
Two things in it founded thereon. 1. That there muſt be 
4 ſociety of men for the worſhip of God. 2. That this ſocie- 
ty be governed in the moſt conventent manner. A ſociety far 
worſhip manifeſted. Gen. 4. 26. confidered, The ſons of 
God and the ſons of men, whn? Societies for worſhip 
among heathens evidenced by three things. 1. Solemniy * 
of ſacrifices, ſacrificing how far natural , the antiquity of 
the feaſt 'of Firſt fruits largely diſcovered. 2. The origt- 
nal of Feſtivals for the honour of their Deities. 3. The 
ſecrecy and ſolemnity of their myſteries. Thu further pro= 
ved from mans ſociable nature , the improvement of it by 
religion, the honar redounding to God by ſuch a ſociety for his 


worſhip. 


| ha now laid our foundation, we proceed to raiſe 
a ſuperſtructure upon ir. And we now come cloſely to 
enquire how far Government in the Church is founded upon 
an unalterable divine right? That we have found to be builr 
upon a double foundation, the diftutes of the Law of nature, 
and Divine poſitive Laws. We ſhall impartially inquire into 
both of them; and tee how far. Church Government is 
ſetled upon either of theſe two. I begin then with the Law 
of Nature. Two general things I conceive are of an unaite- 
rable divinc right in reterence tothis. Firſt, That there be a ſo- 
Ciety and joyning together of men for the Worſhip of God. Secondly, 
That this Society be governed, preſerved, and maintained in 4 
moſt convenient manner. Firſt, that there muſt be a ſociety 
of men joyning together for the worſhip of God. For the 
diftate of nature being common to all, that God mult be ſer- 
ved, natures requires ſome kind of mutual ſociery for the joyat 
performance of their common duties. An evidence of which 
dictate of nature appears in the firſt mention we find of any 
publick focicty ;, ſo thar a ſociety for religious worſhip was as 
ancient as the firſt civil ſocieties we have any records of, Nay 
the very firſt publick lociety we read of was gathered _ 

. cas 
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this account. For we read in the early days of the world that 
the Charter for this ſociety was foon made uſe of Gep. 4. 26. 
In the days of Enoſh men began to call upon the name of the 
Lord. Now Enoſh was | Seth's fon whom Ada» had given 
to him in-the place of Abel; and aſloon as the number of 
men did increaſe, that men grew into Societies, they then 
had their publick ſocieties for Gods worſhip. For we 
cannot -underſtand that place abſolutely, as though God 
had not been called on before, but now he was called on 
more fignally and ſolemnly ; when men were increaſed thar 
they began to imbody themſelves into ſocicties, Cepit congre- 
gare populum ad tratanaum ſunul dei cultum , faith Pererins ;, 
Tunc ceaptum eſt populariter cols Dems, Mariana, Tnuocare, 
1. C. palam colere, Emanuel Sa. relating all to the publick ſocie- 
ties being then gathered for the worſhip of the true God. 
From which time in all probability did commence that title of 
thoſe who joyned in thoſe ſocieties that. they were called 
CaIMNIRN——2 The ſons of God which we read of ſoon 
after. Gen. 6. 2- as they are diſtinguiſhed from the —33 
TONN the ſons of men, which titles as I am far from under- 
ſtanding in the ſenſe of the Fathers taking them for the Angels, 
( which in likelihood they took from the ſuppoſtitions piece 
going under the name of Enechs Prophecy ) ſo 1 cannot un- 
derſtand-them as commonly they are taken, for meer diſcretive 
titles of the poſterity of Seth and Cain, as though all that 
came of Seth were 'the ſons of God, and all of Cain were 
the ſons of men. * For as there certainly were many bad 
of Seth 5 Poſterity, becauſe the flood deſtroyed all of them, 
Noah only and his Family excepted: fo there might be ſome 
good of the other, vice being no more entail'd than vertue is ; 
and Jewels may ſometimes lie in a heap*of dung : and ſo 
this narye of the ſons of God might be appropriated to thoſe 
who joyned themſelves to thoſe ſocieties for Gods worſhip. 
In which ſenſe ſome underſtand the very words of the Text 
7 ov ND on then began men to be called by the 


' name of the Lord: Which 1 ſuppoſe is the ſenſe of Aquila who ,, ,, 
thus renders the place, 7 jex99 7% xgAG am wu 3rouen Kveis, Min. dt 
although it be brought by Dzony/. Yoſſi to jultifie the former 14vl. c. 1. 


interpretation of the words. __ {enſe, if the —— ſeft. 1. 
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of the words will bear it (which D7uſws queſtions, but others 
are much for it, and Theodoret , the French and Piſcator ſo 
render it ) ſeems moſt genuine and natural ; and not at all 
impugning what I have tormerly gathered from the words, 
bur implying it; For this diſtinCtion of names and titles did 
argue a diſtiuCtion of ſocieties among them. I am not igno- 
rant that the generality of Jewiſh Expoſitors and many of 
their followers, do carry the ſenſe of the words quite another 
way, from the ambiguity of the ſignification of drm which 
may be interpreted as well.to prophane as begin, and ſo they 
read it runc prophanatum eſt ad invocandum nomen Domini, Then 
men prophaned the name of the Lord : And accordingly 
Aaimonides begins Idolatry wx ova from the days of 
Enoſh.. But the words will ſcarce bear this conſtruftion, as 
Yoſſius upon him obſerves; and beſides there 1s no mention at 
all of the name of any falſe gods, but -only of the true one. . 
So muck then for the firſt original of this ſociety for religi- 
on, which we ſee began as ſoon as there was matter for a ſocie- 
ty to be gathered up of, Some indeed derive this ſociety 
a great deal higher ; and becauſe we read that Abel and Casy 
brought their ſacrifices,they thence infer, that it was to Adam 
who was the publick Prieſt then , and performed all publick 
duties of worſhip in his own perſon , and ſo was indeed 


. Occumenical Biſhop of the whole world, and yet had but four 


perſons or but few more for his charge. Such a Dioceſs we 
might be content to allow him that pleads for the ſame office, | 
and derives his Title ſomewhat higher than Adam; for Pope 
Boniface the cight proved there mult be but one chief Prieſt, 
and ſo one Pope, becauſe it is ſaid Ger. 1. 1. that God 
created the world iz Principio. not in Principics 5 mark the 
number, thereforethere inuſt be but one beginning, and fo one 
Biſhop and not many. What excellent diſputants an In- . 

fallible chair makes. men! Much good may his argument do * * 
him, : | 
As a further evidence, how much nature diCtates that 
ſuch a ſociety there ſhould be for Divine worſmp ,, we ſhall - 
inquire into the praQice of men in their diſperſion after the 
Flood. And what we find unanimouſly continued. among 


them, under ſuch groſs Idolatry as they were given to, and 
| winch 
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which did ariſe not from their Idolatry as ſuch, but from the 
general nature df it as a kind of worſhip, we have reaſon to 
look upon *as one- of thoſe planks which hath eſcaped the 
common ſhipwrack of humane nature . by the fall 'of man. 
And ſo though that argument from the general conſent of 
Nations owning a way of worſhip though a falſe one, m order 
ro the proving the cxiſtence of God be {lighted by ſome, yet 
there is this double evidence in it to prove it, more than 1s 
Cenerally taken notice of, and beyond the bare teſtimony its 
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% 
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ſelf given by that conſent. Firſt, From mens being fo eaſily 


impoſed upon by falſe religions, in that they are ſo toon gull?d 
into Idolatry; it argues there are ſome Jewels in the world, 
or elſe men would never be deceived with counterfeits ;' It 
argues that a Child hath a Father, who i8 ready to call every 
one that comes to him Father ; So it argues there is ſome 
natural inſtint jn men towards the worſhip of God , when 
men are ſo eaſily brought to worſhip other things inſtead of 
God. We ſee no other creatures can be ſo impoſed upon, 
we read of no Idolatry among the Brutes, nor that the Bees 
though they have a King and honour him, did ever bow their 
Knees to Baal, or worſhip the hive_inſtead of him. If men 
' had no journeys to go, others need not be ſworn as the Athe- 
nians were, not to put them out of their way. 1f there were 
- NO inclinableneſs to religion, all cautions againſt Idolatry were 
ſuperfluous;there is then from mens proneneſs to error,asto the 
perſon and obje&t of worſhip, anevidence of a natural gun, 
an inſtin& within towards the aCt of worſhip: And as when 
I ſee ſheep flock together, even in their wandrings, I may eaſi- 


ly gather that though they are out of their proper paſtures, yet | 


they are of a tame and ſociable nature; So when we ſee So- 
Cieties for worſhip were preſerved among men after they 
were degenerated into Idolatry; is an evident argument that 
+ ſuch aſſociating together for the general nature of the aCt, 
doth flow from the nature of man. Sceondly, All mens 
agreeing in ſome kind of worſhip, though differing as to the 
 objeft and manner of it, is an evidence it comes from nature, 

becauſe it plainly evinces it could be nothing taken up out of 
deſign,received by cuſtom, nor conveyed by tradition, becauſe 


even among thoſe whole intereſts and deſigns haye been con- 
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trary-to one another, and could have no mutual compatts to 
deceive their people, have all agreed in this thing, thaugh al- 
moſt in all other things they have ſtrangely differed. Aft 
other Cuſtoms and Traditions , are either changed, or loſt, 
among ſeveral Nations; as the rude barbarous Northern Na- 
tions, that in their inrodes and incuiſions upon other places, 
have left in proceſs of time, almoſt all other cuſtoms but only 
their religion behind them. This ſticks cloſer than Saladines 
black ſhirt, or the old X4ks clothes, which they pur not off 
till they died, Nay even thoſe Nations, who openly, and as 


- by a Law, violate the other received dictates of Nature, do 


yet maintain and hold up this. Thoſe that have had the leaſt: 
of -commerce and converſe with civilized people, have yet had 
their ſocieties. for worſhip : And when they could find no 
gods to worſhip, they would rather make than want them, 
The Egyptians would rather ipoil their Sallets than be with- 
out gods; and they that whipt their gods, yet had them ſtill, 
They who had no ſenſe of another lite, yet would pray to 
their gods for the good things of this; and they that would 
not pray that the Gods would do them good, yet would that 
they might do them no hurt : So that in the moſt prodigious 
Idolatry, we have an argument for Religion, and in the ſtrange 
diverſities of the ways of worſhip, we have an evidence how 
natural a ſociety for worſhip is- This to ſhew the validity and 
force of the argnment drawn from conſent of Natioas, even ' 
in their Idolatry. "ny 
Three things I ſhall evidence theſe ſocieties for worſhip 
among the heathens by ; the ſolemnity of their ſacrifices, 
their publick Feſtivals, and their ſecret Myſteries , all which-. 
were inſtituted peculiarly in honour of: their gods: It being 
neceſſary in ſuch Societies for worſhip to have ſome particu- 
lar Rites, whereby to teſtifie the end of ſuch ſocieties to be 
for the honour of their Deity , and to diſtinguiſh thoſe ſo-- 
lemnities from all other. Firſ# then for ſacrifices 5 Pauls 
Burzenſis obſerving how this cuſtom ſpread all the world 
over, concludes from thence that it was natural ro men, 


' qualibet atate , & apud quaſlibet hominum nationes ſemper fuit 


aliqua ſacrificiorum oblatio. Quod antem eft apud omnes , na- 
zxrale eſt, Thus far I confeſs ſacrificing natural, as it was. 
| a. {0- 
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a ſolemn and ſenſible Rite of worſhip; but if he meant by 
that, the deſtroying of ſdme living cxeatures to Þe offered up 
to God, I both deny the univerſal practice of it, and its being 
from the diate of nature: and I rather belieye with Fortu- 
nins Licetus, that it was continued down by tradition, from 
the ſacrifices of Cain and Abel before the flood , or rather 
from Naahs after ; which might the caſier be,. becauſe Na- 
ture diftating there muſt be ſome way of worſhip , and it be- 
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ing very agreeable to Nature it ſlould be by ſcofible ſigns, all. 


Nations having no ©cther rule to direct them, were willing, to 
obſerve that Rite and Cuſtom in it, which was conveyed 
down to them from their Progenitors : - But let us fee what 
reaſon, Burgenſis gives ; Ratio natural diftat , ut ſecundum 
raturalem anclinationem , homines es quod eff ſupra omnes, ſub- 


jeltionem exhibeant , . ſecundum modum homins convementem. 


Qui quidem modus eſt , ut ſenſibilibus ſjgnis utatur , ad expri- 
mendum interiorem conceptum » ſicut ex ſenſwilibus cognitionem 
aAccipit - inviſibelium. UVnde ex natural rations procedit , quod 
homo ſenſwilibus ſignts «tatur,, offerens.cas Deo in fignum it [3 
Fonts. & henoris ad ſmilitudinem eorum qus Dominss ſuis al:- 
guid offerunt in recopnitionem Domini. But all this will extend 
no furthcr, than that it is very agreeable to natural reaſon, 
that as man attains the knowledge of inviſible things by viſible, 
ſo he ſhould expreſs his ſenſe of inviſible things by ſome vilible 
ſigns, thereby declaring ſubjection to God as his Lord and 
Maſter, as Tenants expreſs their Homage to their Lord by 
offering ſomething to them. AndI withal acknowledge, that 
as to oblations without blood, they ſeem indeed very natugal : 
Whence we ſhall ſomewhat largely diſcover the antiquity of 
the Feaſts of firſt-fruirts, which were the cleareſt acknowledge 
ment of th:eir dependence upon God , and receiving theſe 
things from him. Ar/otle tells us, at dgyalas Iugta x; ouvedb 
exlvey) ve wrd. Tas 3% ragmuv dvyxotudis ojoy armapael. 
That the moſt ancient ſacrifices and Aſſemblies appear to have been 
rpon the in gathering of fruits, ſuch as the ſacrifices of firſt-fruits 
to the gods were. To the ſame purpoſe gl ro &T' apy 
ur 1» at os vaerhy tyivoym mrs Frors Mulch, he firlt ſacrifi- 
cc were of firſt-finitss And Horace, 
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Agricole priſci fortes, parvoque beati 

Conaita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 

Corpus, & ipſum aniwnm ſpe finis dura ferentes,” 

Cum ſocuts operum & pueris & conjuge fida, 

Tellurerss porco, Sylvanum latte piabant. _ | 
Althovgh he be not fo cxprels for offering the very fruits of 
the carrh ; yet tis evident from him, that their great Feſtivals 
12 honour of their gods, were immediately after haryeſt, and 
that they had great Aſlcmblies for that purpoſe, and did then 
ſolemhly facrifice. And from theſe folemnitics came the ori- 
ginal of Tragedies and Comedies, as Horace intimates , and 
Is largely ſhewed by Tſaac Caſanbon in his Treatiſe de Satyrics, 
Poeſi, But to fetch this yet a little higher , and fo bring it 
downwards ; The firſt ſacrifice we read of in Scripture, was 


. this of the fruits of the earth ( unleſs the skins which Adam 
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clothed himſelf with, were of the beaſts ſacrificed, as ſome 
conjecture : ) .Cains ſacrifice was FWD an oblation of the 
fruits of the earth : in all probability the firſt-fruits , as Abel 
offered the firft-born of the Cattel ro the Lord : This ſeems 
to have been at ſome ſolemn time of ſacrificing, which is im. 
plied in IB! YpL Ar the end of days. In procels of time 
we render it; but the Jews underſtand it at the end. of the 
year -: days in Scripture being often put for years ;- which 
Interpretation if we 'follow , we find a very early obſeryation 
of the Anniverſary feſtival of firſt-fruits; But however this 
be, we have by unqueſtionable tradition, that no feſtival was 
more anciently, nor more univerſally obſeryed, than this of 
offering the firſt fruits ro God of their increaſe. The Jews 
were bound up ſo ſtrictly to it by their Law, Leviticus 23. 14. 


% 


that they were to eat nothing of their crop till the offering of 


firſt-fruits was made, - And Porphyrius tells us out of Her- 
»ippus , that one of the Laws made for. the Athenians by 
Triptolemus, Was, O35 xgpmels a 'yanev, To feaſt the Gods with 
their fruits. Of which Xenocrates there gives a twofold reaſon ; 
ſenſe of gratitude to the gods, and the eaſineſs at all times to 
offes.up theſe; by which he ſuppoſed the cuſtom would con- 
tinue longer. Draco afterwards put this among his Stowe? ais- 
yi01 , bis unalterable laws, Otis muar ampyeis xeproy, TO 
worſhip their gods with their firſt-fruits. Beſides which, = 

other 
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_bibaſſent : which may be exaQtly rendred in the very words of 
the Law, Leviticus 23:.14. But though the Aola ſulſa.came 
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Chap. 3. Forms of Church Government, examined. 
. ether Greeks we bave ,the. teſtimony, of Plutarchy 0 andigr 57 
| er 3 mar. The maſt of the.Grecian,, faith hi, *in their © tt 
moſt ancieut ſacrifices did uſe barley , the firſt-ſruits being «f- 

fered by the Citizens : and therefore. the Opwztiz .called their 

chicf Pricſt xe:$2aoy +, becauſe he gathered in the firſt-fruits 

"The manner of ottering the firſt fruirs among, them, was mucH 
"of the ſame-nature with the Afizcha among the Jews, which 

-was of fine flower mingled with oyl. for a burnt effering to the Levit. 23. 
Lord : 'Yhe word there uſed implies the bruiſing the cars of 13: 

corn in a mortar, becauſe they were as yet moiſt, and could 

not be ground as hard corn was. Whence, becauſe it was not 

all brought to flower , the Cake was called oe and xfiura. 

Ic. is called by the Sept#agint xg) mgpuy dn. Solſuppole. it 

ſhould be read, which in our great Bibles is mppuywhde yea 

and it is called by the Greeks za«v I, which word js frequent- 

ly uſed by Homer and Apollonius Rhodins , whom 1 forbear to 
tranſcribe, ir being ſo obvious; which is expounded both by 

the exceilcnt Scholiaſt on Apllonins , and by Euſtathins and 1141. ;. 9; 
the ſhort Scholiaſt on Homer, to be xe:vai pet dAgy winuy aus, 449. Are. 
Barley and Salt mixed together. To which*among the Ro- 1+ v- 499- 
mans the ola ſalſa anſwered , of which Feſtus : Eft far ©* 
roſkum > ſale conſperſum, as the Mincha under the Law, was 

always ſalted with ſalt, Lever. 2. 13. This Moll ſalſa among 

the Romans, had originally relation, to the firſt-fruits : For 

the cuſtom of offering up firſt-fruits among them ,, was as | 
ancient as their inſtitution of Religious Rites z; as Pliny fully mif.vatur. 
informs us. ., Nama inſtituit Deos frege colere , * mola ſalſa 1#6.18.6.2. 
ſupplicare , atque ut autor eſt Hemina , far terrere : which + 
likewiſe anſwers. to, the Jewiſh Ancha, which was to be 

UNA.\1ND toft2 ix 1726, parched in the fire : For which pur Ler.2. 14. 
' poſe Numa inſtituted the _Fornicalia,, Which were farris tor- © *” 
rendi ferie, the feaſts of firſt-frurts artong them , the parching 

the corn being in order thereto: For as Pliny adds, ac ne de- 
guſtabant novas ſruges , aut vina antequam ſacerdetes primusas 


V. Sanbir- 
. .* ? .* { bo : . P t a 
originally from hence, it afterwards came to be uſed'in 'moſt it. ” - 
ſacrifices ; thence the word ;molare to ſacrifice, again paral- 
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Hel to the' Aircha acceſſerinm; as 'fome call it among the 


Jews, which wis nſed- in-other factifices; and was drftint 
from the Mincha per ſe which of its felf was. an oblation%0 
the Lord.” Fron>this offering up bruiſed corn, ſome derive the 
nawe- of Ceres from ws which ſignifies as much , and Was 
required : Zewiticus 2. 14. thence Ovid |. 8. Met. Primitias 
frugthn Cereri, ſua vina Ly4o; but belides Ceres they offered 
their firſt-fruirs: among the Greeks to Hore, Diana, Apollo, 
Leſta, as maybe ſeen in Meurſts in Qegia,, Oapyiaie, *Egaie, 
Thus werfee how thele three Nations did agree uot only inthe 
obſervation vfithe Feaſt of Firſt-fruits, but very much in the. 
ceremonies of their offering too. Only this differeuice may 
be obſerye& between them : The Romans did mix their Ado- 
la ſalſa with water ,-the Jews their Mncha with oyl only; 
The Greeks did not bruiſe the corn in their $xoxV7]z but only 
mixed fatr with the grains of corn. But the J-ws and Romans 
both-bruiſed and parchtd it, before they oftered it up for the 
firſt.fruirs. "Thus much to ſhew the antiquity and obſervati- 
on of the offering up of the firſt-fruits among the molt anci- 
ent andcivilized nations. Which though it may ſeem a Di- 
greſſion, -yet Lhope not wholly unacceptable, it being likewiſe 
- of my Firſt-fruits, and therefore the more ſeaſo- 
nable.:  *. 

Proceed we now to other Feſtival Solemnities, to ſee what 
evidences of a ſociety for worſhip we find in them. And for” 
this, it'is apparent that the firſt origioal of Feſtivals among 
the heathen was for the honour of the Gods. Upon which 
account a grave and prudent author accounts the obſervation 
of ſome Feſtivals natural ; becauſe nature doth diftate the 
neceſſity of ſome ſociety for the worſhip of God. For thus 
Straho , Keiydy Tim x) of Enivav % 7 Bagfdpov 8 7 mis 
itgomitag 7 dviozws fopmromins murious, 3%; 789 1 pars Sus vmn- 
weeves, It was the cuſtom of all nations (whoare comprehen- 
ded under his words) to have Feſtival days for the honour : 
of their Gods, which nature its ſelf diftates. Hence the 


Greeks as Athenaus obſerves , moans waxia mw dinies Hs, * 


Deipnoſoph. 
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S:dy dyipegor,uſed to ſay that their Gods beg'd them all their pl: 
days,After telling us of the mirth and jollity uſed after their fa- 


crifices, which was always the ſecond courſe at theſe Feſtivals, 
thence 
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ence the Jews called their high Feſtival daygs. 3/2W. top 
thence rv AE Nemeteio 


good dayesordayes.of Mitth. We read: t | 
theſe Feltival ſolemnitics for the honour of their Gods, The 
Periians had theirs for their God Mubres; The Babylonians 
faith  Arheneus our. of: Beroſus, had their Feaſt Sacas which 
Cuſanhou wopld have: called Seſacea,becauſe : Behyles in. Scxi- 
pture is called JO: Seſxc,. as. the Lud. Romgry: Were. Fr 
Rim. It is to no purpoſe to mention the Feltivals obler reed. by 
theGreeks and Romans ia honour of their Gods being ſo man 
that whole books have been ſed of them. Thar which 
I] obſerve from: hence, is, that Societies for the worſhip of God 
are natural; becauſe of their ſolemn-zxeſting, from their ordi- 
pary labour:upon daies appointed far the:honour, of thicig 
Gods: | Thereby ſhewing they looked; upon ode } PEEULar 
dayes and themſelyes as peculiar Societies upon thoſe dayes 
from what: they were at other times. One thing more evi- 
denceth this.awong them; their ſolemn and ſecret myſteries 
which were ſocicties en purpoſe as pretende 
in honour oftheir Gods.;, Their; exe, wgAGy peatle wi 


as they were wontto call them, - preſeryed-with, the greatelf 


ſecrecy by the ixvnw. - Their great and leſſer Eleuſinian, Sa- 
mothracian, Cotyttiain Mubriacal Myſteries, . to which none 
were admitted without paſling through many degrees,xs taps s, 


Kinns, ago, before they, came to. be jpvraw pertectly initl- - 


ated. Wherein they were much imjpaaed by...the, Chriſtians 
in the celebration of -the Lords ſupper about the fourth 
or fifth Century , 'as is largely ſh2wed by Gaſaubon. in a molt 
learned Djarriba on this ſubject in his Exercitations: to which 
I refer the reader, We ſec what {triCt rules they had for admiſe 
kog of any into theſe-pretendedly facred. bur truly, moſt impj- 
ous ſocierics. la thoſe-of Jrhras as'Suwdlas and Nonm tell, us, 
they paſſed through cighty degrees before they. were through: 
Iy initiated, and ſeldom eſcaped with life. However we may 
gain from them this general notion,: that they. looked on a pe- 
culiar diſtinct fociery as necellary for the worſhip andaho- 
nour of the Deity they ſerved. Thus we ſee 4 poſtsri076, how 2 


diſtinCt ſociety for Gods worſhip appears to be a,dictate of 


Nature. 


We ſhall non ſce if we-can evidznce 4 priori that it, is 
Al a 
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tended for this very.cnd 
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74 je of nature that there muſt be : ſame focitty for. the = 
rorſhip of God. '' Three things will makethatappear. i> Fiſt; 
The ſocigbteneſs of mans nature. Man is &yaiiby rr, a creature 
that Toves' to herd it ſelf with thoſe of his own kind. Ae 
3 gfae,” tis dy Txorm Gio boar AM de. are... If a mani 
had all other comforts of life and-wanted ſociety, he would 
n6t-think' isS}R6-worth leading, as Ariftotle obſerves who 
further takes fhotice of the 'fociableneſs of: mans: nature "Obi 
wv pnerteercs iuripey, from the general commendation 
that is given to courteous and affable men. Fdeny not but in 
the entring into-a-civil ſtate of ſociety, either fear or profit 
might be a main inducement to it; but though it bean in- 
ducement, 'yet there muſt be ſuppoſed an. inclinableneſs to a 
ſociety; ora Common wealth might be as ſoon ſet up among 
Tigers as men. So that they have very little ground of reaſon, 
whofrom the external inducements of fear or profit, in en- 
tering into civil ſocieties, doconclude againſt the ſociableneſs 
ofmans nature. If then mans nature. be fociable.in all other 
things, thennature will tell men, they ought to be ſo in things 
of common concernment to them all, and which is every ones 
work or duty, as religion is; if in other things menare ſoci- 
able, much more in this ; For Secondly, Religion gives a 
great improvement to mans ſociable nature; and therefore 
Plutarch well calls Religion ovvexmuey dmzons noxravia; 2} yo- 
toldeoras Terra. ' A foundation that kyits and joynts ſoceeties 
rogether. And thence wiſely obſerves that in the conſtitution 
of Laws, aenmy Riv « afet Hoy ite x wm © the firſt and 
greateſt thing to be looked at, is, 'the religion eſtabliſhed, or 
the opinions men entertain of the Gods. To which he ſubjoyns 
this excellent reaſon wars ay por dbrcie wutrrhov idepus awaits, B 
.onnTas Tis ot Wee Sins dvraugebelow, murrdmumn comov hafiite 
Þ aafon mghow . That it is more impoſſible for a Common-wealth 
either to be formed or ſabſift without religion than a Cyy to ſtand. 
without foundations. Taenge a prudent Stateſ- man called- Religi- 
on the beſt Reaſon of Stare.It _— then evidently both from 
reafon and experience, that Religion hath a great influence 
nthe modelling and ordering civil ſocieties, whence as the 
ſame Meral:ſt obſerves, Lycurgus did as it were confſecrate the 
Lacedemonians with religious rites, as Numathe Romans, n 
: | [9 
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-the ; Aberien;} and; Dencalion the , Hellens....: Whenee ſome 
Hal-wieted men (bus bknow. pot. whether more. defect 
-1n- wit orgrace )- have-( obſerying the great inflnence religi- 
. on hath to keep men in order) been ready to look upon it as 
only-a Politick device, to awe men-with greater caſe. It is 
.notherea place largely to examine and refute this nnworthy 
-Prerence.;; -Only:-Ladjure them by their only Goddeſs, Reg- 
-lon;to rellme whence come men to be 4yumbers arfs 7 hin of 
3nwidur alga ny pecwr, 2s Plitarch expreficth it, to beſo cafily 
awed by the hopes and fears of another life more than other 
creatures are? Why are they at all affected with the diſcqurſe of 
them? why cannot they ſhake off the thoughts of theſe things 
whea:they pleaſe? Are not'men hereby made the moſt miſerable 
-of creatutes? -foy no ether creature can be. perſwaded that. it 
ſhallever quench its thirſt in thoſerivers of pleaſures,nor make 
-ts bed in everlaſting flames, The beaſts of Sardinia that have 
-their only refreſhment by the dew of heaven, yet have never 
-any hopes to come there. The Lyon never _ his 
prey by the: thoughts-and fears of a great Tribunal. - Bur 
Juppoſe only mankind of all creatures. ſhould -be Hable. to be 
thus impoſed'on, asis pretended ; How comes it to pals: that 
innoage of the world this impoſture hath not been diſcoyer- 
ed, confured, ' ſhaken off by ſome people as wiſe as them- 
ſelves ? Orhave there never been any ſuch in the world ? But 
whence - come ſome .men. then, to. be wiſer- than others & 
Whence come; ſfome'te know. things which all the reaſon in 
the world: could never find out, without revelation ? Whence 
comes a power to do any thing above the courſe of nature, if 
there be nothing but nature? Or are all men deceived that be- 
lieve ſuch thing ? If ſo, then there muſt be ſomewhat that 
muſt deceive men;men would not deceive themſclyes and the 
could not be ſo long impoſed upon by other men; there my 
be then-ſome evil ſpirit muſt do it; and whence ſhould that 
come? from nature too? but then whence comes nature its  ; , 
felf? from its ſelf too, or ſomething elſe. Did it make ir 54 
ſelf, or was it made by a greater power than it ? if it made its 
ſelf, it muſt be and not be at the ſame time ; it muſt be as pro- 
ducing and not be- as produced by that act. And what is 
become of our Reaſon now ? there muſt be then a Supreme, 
M 2 Eternal, 


: | The Divinerielt of | Book} 
Eternal, ' infinite 'being- which made the world and all ia #t; 
which hath given nature ſuch a Tovch of its own imtnorthlity 
anddependance upon God, that reaſon capable of Religion-is 
the moſt proper Uiſtinftive Charafter of man from all In- 
ferior beings. And this Touch and ſenſe being common to the 
whole nature, they therefore incline more to one anothers'ſo- 
, Ciety in the” joint performance of the common duries,'':due 
"from them to their maker. And ſo Religion not'only ' makes 
all other bonds firm (which without it are nothing, as oaths, 
Covyenants,promiſes,and the like, without which no civil ſoci- 
ety can be upheld) but muſt of irs ſelf be ſuppoſed eſpecially to- 
tye men in a nearer fociety to one another in reference to the 
proper acts befonging to its felf. Thirdly, it appearsfrom the 
greater honour which redounds to God by a ſociable way of 
' worſhip. Nature that diQates that God ſhould be worſhip- 
ped,doth likewiſe diate that worſhip ſhould be performed in 
a way moſt for the honour and glory of God. Now this tends 
more to promote Gods honour, when his ſervice is owned as a 
| ara thing, and men do openly declare and profeſs them. 
ſelves his ſabjefts. If the honour of a King ' lies in the pub- 
lickly profefſed and avowed obedience of a multitude 'of: ſub- 
jets; it muſt proportionably promote and advance Gods ho- 
nour more to have a fixed, ſtared Worſhip, whereby:men may 
in a Community and publick ſociety declare and manifeſt their 
homage and fealty to the ſupreamiGovertiour ofthe World. 
Thus then we ſee the light of Nature diftates there ſhould be 
a ſociety and joyning rogether of men for-and in the Worſhip 
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The fecond thing the Law of Nature diltates , that this ſociety 
be maintained and governed in the moſt convenient manner. A 

© further inquiry, what particular orders for Government 'in 
.': the Church: come (from the Law of Nature, Six laid down, 
« * and; evidencedto be from thence. Firſt, a diſtinition of ſome 
> perſons, and: their ſuperiority over others, both in power. and 


| . erder, clearedto be fromthe Lawof Nature. The power and 


lication of the power diſtinguiſhed, this latter not from 
= Law of Nature binding, but rmifſive : ther mg. be 


3 rrgined: : Peoples right of chooſmg Paſtors conſidered, Or-- 
der ds 


ſtinguifhed from the form and manner of Government : 


ory former natural, the other not. The ſecond 5s, that the- 


erſons imployed 4n the ſervice of God , d bave re 

o- war xr OE which I . Ago 
lation to God as his ſervants; from the perſons imployed *5n 
' this work, before poſitrve Laws. Maſters of families the fo 
Priefts. : The Prieſthood | of the firſt born before the 
diſcuſſed : the arguments for it anſmered. The conjunltven 


aniy, Grecians, Romans, andothers. The grou 
of them afterwards, from Plutarch and others. . 


of civil and ſacred ambority largely ſhewed, amon z Egypti-- 
nd fhects | 


; 3637 TS 4 
 AHeſccond thing which the. light of Nature diQates, / in 

| reference- to Church Government, is, That the ſociety 

in which men joyn for- the worſhip of God, be preſerved , 


maintained, and governed in the moſt convenient mariner. 


Nature, which requires ſociety, doth require Government gn 
that ſociety, or elle it is no ſociety. Now we ſhall inquire 
what particular orders for Government of this ſociety eſta- 


:bliſhed for the Los. of God, do flow from the light of Na+ 
el 


gure, which I concelye are theſe following, 


_ » Firſt,. To the maintaining of a ſeciety, there 3s requiſite. a 
<ſtinition. of perſons, and 4. ſuperiority of, power aud order, in 
fame over the other. If all be rulers every man is ſus juris, and 
ſo there can be no ſociety, or each man mult haye power over 
the other, . an thatbrings confuſion. There mult be ſome. 
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then inveſted with power and authority over others, to rule 
them in ſuch things whieereſh they! ate to be ſubordinate to 
them, thart is, in all things concerning that m_ they are en- 
tred into. Two things are impliedin this: Figlt Power, ' &- 
condily order. By power, I mean right-to govern z by order, 
he ſuperiority of fome as rulers,the ſubordination of others 
as ruled. Theſe two are ſo'neceſlary, that no civil fociety in 
the world can be without them: For if there be no power, 
how can men rule? if no order, how can men beruled, or 
be ſubject to others astheir Governours ? Here ſeveral 
. things muſt be heedfully diſtinguiſhed. The power from. the 
applecation of that power, which we call the Title to govern- 
ment. The Order its felf from the form or mannet of govern- 
mem. Someof theſe I aflert as abfolutely neceſſary to all 
Government ofa ſociety, and conſequently of the Church, 
conſidered without poſitive Laws; but others to be acciden- 
ral, and therefore variable. 1 fay then, that there be a Go- 
' verning power in the Church of God, is immutable, not only ' 
by vertue of Gods own coaſtication, but as a neceffary reſult 
from thedittate of nature, mage + bur whether 
this power muſt be derived by ſucceſſion, or by a free choice, 
is not at all determined by the light of Nature ; becauſe it 
may be a lawful power and derived either way : and the 
Law of Nature as binding, only determines of necefſaries. 
Now in civil Government,we ſee thata lawful Title is by ſuc- 
ceſſion in ſome = as by eleRion in other. So in "the 
Church under the' Law, the power went by lineal deſcent, 
and yeta lawful power; and on the other ſide, none deny - 
(ferting aſade poſitive Laws, ) bat it might be as lawful by 
choice and free eleftion. The main reaſon of this is, that the 
Title or manner of conveying authority to particular per- 
ſons, is no part of the preceptive obligatory Law of Nature, 
butonly of the permiſſive; and conſequently is not immu- 
table, bur is ſubjet to Divine or humane poſitive determina- 
tions, and thereby made alterable: And fuppoſing a deter- 
mination, either by Scripture or lawful authority, the excraſe 
of that natural right is ſo far reſtrained as to become ſinful, 
according to the 3. Propoſition under the 2. Hypoth. and the 
5. Hy poth. So that granting at preſent, that people have = 
right 
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right of chaaſing their own +: this Tight being; only a 
per tof-the permiſſive Law of Natuee,i may be 'lawſully- res 
rained and otherwiſe detemmined, by thoſe that have law- 
fyl authority over the people, as aciyil ſociety, — 
ap Hepeth, If it be pleaded that they have a right dy Di» 
vine poltive Law, that Law muſt be produced ; it being at 
ready-proved,: that no bare example, .: without a declaration 
an that ſach an example binds, doth conſtitute a Divine 

ight which is unalterable. We ſay then, that the manner 
of inveſting Church-Goyernours in their authority , is not 
determin'd by the Law of Nature ;, but that there ſhould be 
a power Governing, is (ſu a ſociety) - of the immuta- 
ble Law of Natuee, becaule.it is that without which no ſo+ 
ciety can be maintained. And this is one of thoſe things which 
are of the Law of Nature, not in anabſolute ſtate of liber- 
ty, but ſuppoſing ſome acts of men ( which once ſuppoſed ) 
becomeimmutable, and indiſpenſible. As ſappoſing propri- 
ety, every man is bound to abſtain from what-is in anothers 
polleſſion, without his conſent, by an immutable Lawiof Na- 
ture; which yet ſuppoſeth ſome aft of man, viz. the volun- 
tary introducing of propriety by conſent: So ſuppoling a ſo» 
ciety in being, it isan immutable diCtate of the Law of Na» 
ture, that a power of Government ſhould be maintained and 
preſeryedin it. > 

So I ſay for the ſecond thing, Order, This, as it implies the 
ſubordination of ſome in a ſociety, to others as their rulers, 
is immutable and indiſpenſible ; but as tothe form whereby 
that order ſhould be preſerved, that is, whether the Govern- 
ment ſhould be in the hands of one or more, is no wiſe deter- 


mined by the obligatory Law of Nature; becauſe either of 


them may be lawful and uſeful for the ends of Goyernment , 
and fo neither neceſlary by that Law : for as to the Law of 
Nature, the caſe is the ſame in civil and religious ſocieties ; 


now who will ſay, that according to the Law of Nature, any. 


form of Government, Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, Democracy, 
is ugalawful. Theſe things are then matters of natural liber- 
ty, and not of natural neceſlity, and therefore -muſt be exa- 
min'd according to poſitive determinations of Divine and 
humane Laws, where we ſhall ſpeak of it. This then is clear 
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as tvour » That a power in the Church nwiſt be _cov- 
ſtantly upheld and preſerved, fitly qualified for the. cries of 


Government, is an immutable -Law -; ſo'that this power be 


\ ny Way 
fodiſtin& from others, as ſubortinate'to then ; 'bog whether. 
the power of Government come from-people by eleftion,' of 


from Paſtors by-ordination, or from Magiſtrates by'commi[* 
fion and delegation; whether one, two, or all-ttieſe wayes, is 


- not derermined by natural Law, -but muſt be looked for in 


Gods poſitive Laws; if not there neither to be found; we 
muſt acquieſce -in -what -is determined-by lawful authority. 
The ſame [ ſay 'again, - as to forms of Government, whether 
the power of ſole juriſdiction, and- ordination, be inveſted tn 
one petſon abovethe rank of Presbyters,' or be-lodged. in a 
Colledge aCting'in a parity of power, - is -a plea muſt be remo- 
ved fromthe Court of Common Law of Nature, to the Kings 
Bench , ..l mean to the poſitive Laws of. God, or the Sypream 
Power in a Commonwealth - There being no Statutes in. the 
Law of Nature to determine itz it muſt be therefore Placiewm 
Regs, ſome poſitive Law mult end the controverſic. We there- 
fore- traverſe the ſuit here, and ſhall enter it at the other 
'Court. Mie. OSD EI .6 60 op i 
* The ſecond thing diftated by: the Law of Nature, is; That 
the perſons smployed in the immediate ſervice of God, and mn- 
truſted with the power of governing the ſociery appointed for that 
end, ſhould have reſpe# paid themianſwerable. to the nature of 
their imploymem, This appears to have foundation in the 

'of Nature, being eaſily deducible fromone of the firſt pria- 


. Ciples of that Law, that God isto be worſhipped; - iffo, then 


thoſe whoſe employment is chiefly to attend upon himſelf, 
ought to have greater reverence than others. ' By the {ame 
reaſon in nature, that if we do honour the King himſelf, -the 
nearer any are to the Kings perſon in attendance and imploy- 
ment, the greater honour is to be ſhewed them. Theground 
of which is, that the honour given to ſervants as ſuch, is not 
given to their perſons, but to their relation, or to the one on- 
ty upon the account of rhe other; and fo ir doth not fix and 
terminate upon themſ. 1 res, - but rebounds back, and- reflects 


- upon the Original and fountain of that konour, the Prince 


him- 
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himſelf: So if any be honoured upon the account of their 
immediate imployment in the ſervice of God, it is God w 
is chiefly honour'd, and not they ; it being the way men bave 
to exprels their honor to God, by ſhewing it proportionably 
and reſpectively to thoſe who either repreſent him, or are im- 
ployed by him. *E:s 7 bawrdirmnie mn mwn Macaiver, as Chry- 
ſoſtome ſpeaks in this very cale. The honour paſſeth through 
them to God himſelf. Where he largely = this very thin 
from the Egyptians ſparing the Land of their Prieſts ; a1 
argues at leaſt for anequality of honour, from reaſon, to be 
iven to thoſe who ſerve the true God. Nay, he is ſo far 
om looking upon it as part of their ſuperſtition, that he 
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mounts his argument a pars to One, 4 minors ad majus, dM" Joy 


y Nagors Ts Thavus mers Thy dAnluay, x) 7 neiver ieghey meds 713 
Ty 18 itgers, mz Thn Nagoggy 1) otet Thy mlw Gnivfoute, that 
is, as much as truth exceeds errour,. and the ſervants of God do 
the Idol prieſts, ſomuch let the honour we give to them , exceed 
that which was gwen by the Heathen to thesrs: But we have a 
further evidence of the honourableneſs of this imployment, 
by the light of Nature, from the perſons imployed in this 
work, before any poſitive Laws did reſtrain it : for I ſay not, 
that the Law of Nature doth dictate, that the funftion of 
thoſe imployed in this work ſhould be differenced from all 
other ; that is done by Divine poſitive Laws ; but the honour 
of thoſe in that funtion is from the Law of Nature : which 
appears hence, in that in the eldeſt times, thoſe who had the 
greateſt authority civil, had likewiſe the ſacred conjoyned 
with it. For as Ariſtotle rightly obſerves, that the original 
of civil- government was from private families: ſo in thoſe 
families, before they came to-aſlociate for more publick wor- 
ſhip, the Maſter of the Family was the Prieſt of it. Therice 
we read of Noahs ſacrificing, Abrahams duty to inſtruct his 
family, and his own command for offering up his ſon : we read 
of Zacobs ſacrificing, and 7obs, and lo of others. Every Ma- 
ſter of the family then was the High-prieſt roo, and go- 
verned his family, not orly as ſuch, but as a religious {o- 
ciety. bY 
- EO from what inſtitution we know not ; but cer, 
tainly the reaſon of it, if it were ſo, was to put the greater 
| N bonour 
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honor vpon the eldeſt ſon ) it is generally conceived, : that 
the ficſt- born had the Prieſthoo4 of the family in their poſ. 
ſeſſion, till che time of the Levitical Law: The Jewiſh Do- 
ors think that was the Birthcight which 7acob' procured 
from his Father, and which Abraham gave to Iſaac, when it 
is ſaid that he gave him 5 all that he had : For ſaith Poſtet- 
las, if it be meant ina literal ſenſe, how could he give thoſe 

ifts to his other ſons which are mentioned before ? Where- 
fore he conjeftures, by that All is. meant the ſpiritual know- 
ledge of Chriſt, which he calls Inrelleftus generalis, which 
might be more proper to him asa Prieſt of the family. But the 
plain meaning 1s no more, than when Abraham had beſtowed 
Legacies on his other Children, he left 1ſanc heredem ex afſe, 
his lawful-heir : Lam unwilling todeny a tradition ſo gene- 
rally-received, -among both Jewiſhand Chriſtian Writers, as 
the Prieſthood of the. firſt-horn before the Law; but this I 
fay, I cannot yet find any other _—_ for it but tradition : 
no place of Scripture giving us ſafficient evidence for it, and 
many againſt it. That which ſerves ſufficiently for the con- 
futation of it, is that obſervation of Theodorer &r01.uayriov 
in muT&x3 F aexTmxar oi (eT* dulvs aemwilTas. It 55 to be obſers 
ved, that the younger are alwayes preferred before the firſt-born, 
Which he takes notice of from the caſe he there ſpeaks to of 
Ephraim and Manaſſes;, and ſo runs it up to Abel preferr'd 
before Cain, Seth before 7apheth, Abraham before his elder 
brethren, Iſaac before Iſmael, Facob before Eſau, Fudas and 
Foſeph before Renben, Moſes before Aaron, and David before 
the reſt of his Brethren ; ( although that was after the Law): - 
That place which gives the greateſt countenance to the opini- 
on is, Numbers 3. 41. And thou ſhalt. take the Levites for me 
inſtead of the firſt-born: where it ſeems, that the firſt-born 
were formerly the Prieſts, in whoſe room the Levites were 
taken. But with ſubmiſſion to better judgments, Þ can ſee 
agthing ipplied in this place, but only that God having deli- 
vered their firſt-born in Egypt, Exodus 12. 23. and calling for 
them eo be ſanCtified to him, Exodas 13. 2. upon the account 
of the propriety he had in them, in a peculiar manner, by 
thatdeliverance (and not on the account of any ſpecial ſer- 
vice, for many were very unht for that by reaſon of age, and 


which 
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which is obſervable, God- requires as well the firſt-born 'sf 
beaſts both to be ſanfified and redeemed,. Amnb. 3 4.1. 
therefore God now ſetling a way of worſhip, he gave che tins 
lites liberty to redeem them, and inſteaq'of them pitched on - . 
the tribe of Zeviffor his own ſervice: Another-place is Exodns » Silges.* 
24. 5. where the young meffire mentioned that offered' burnt ae ih 
offering." 1t is confeſſed that the Chaldee Paraphraſt and Ara- £8 
bick Verſion underſtand here the firſt-born ; but how- £4 ,%, 
ever the place implies no morethan that they were imploycd un de sy- 
to\bring the ſacrifices; for ſo the Septuagint render it. x; iFert+ ned. l. 1. 
HALTV vearinus F un) Ioegiha xj dvnviyxw GAotaumuuarta,oreiſe 
that they were imploycd' as the Pope only to kill the ſacrihi- 
ces 3 for weſee the {prinkling of the 'blood which was the 
main thing inrended here as a foederal rite,was done by Afoſes 
himſelf, who was the High- Prieſt of the people as well as 
Prince till Aaron and his ſons were ſet a part, which was: not 
til Exodus 28:1, 2. and yet Aaron was three years elder 
then Aoſes, Exod. 7. 7. which is anevidence that Aaron as 
firſt-bora was not the Prieſt ,, for till his conſecration, Moſes 
and not Aaron performed the offices of Prieſt-hood, Thence 
we read Pſalm 99. '6. Moſes and Aaron among his Prieſt. 
For although the word 372 be ſometimes attributed to thoſe 
in, civil authority 'as, 2 S-mel 8.18, compared with 
1 Chron, 18. 17. and 2 Sam. 20. 26. Gen. 41. 50." Exodiu 
2. 16. Fob 12. 19. Yetthere is noreaſon ſo to underſtand it 
of Moſes: And further the ground why fn2 was attributed Su; 
to both Prince and Prieſt before the Law,was,becauſe the ſarne Ty 
perſon might be both 3 as the Prieſts of Egyptwere Princes , : +. 
roo, Gen. 41. 5o. But for Mofes, we read not only of the 37. $21dew'» 
title but the proper offices of Prieſts attributed to him, as fa- 4eSyned. 
crificing , Exodus 24. 5. conſecrating Aaron and his ſons; * 2 44: 2+ 
Exodus 29. 35 and therefore Aben Ezra upon that Pſalm fore- Fo 
cited, calls him p19731237 [na the High-Prielt. 7 
The Prieſt-hood-.of Moſes leads us to another evidence of F. F. 

the honour of thoſe who were imployediinthe ſervice of God, : 
whichis that when Families increaſed and matiy affociated into 
a Common wealth, though the private ſervice might — 
to the. maſter of the Family , yet the publick before pofitiv 
Lawsreſtcaining it, was moſt commonly joyned with the civil 
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power. Thus Adeichizedeck was. both King and Prieſt in $4- 
lem ; if with the Jews we conclude he was Sem ( which. we 
have little reaſon for)it will be a greater evidence, Sem. being 
then the greateſt Potentate Living. Bur we paſs from himto. 
other Nations afcer the diſperſion, to ſee where the power 
over religious ſocieties 'was generally held.. In Egype we find 
that their Prieſts were often made Kings,as Plurarch obſeryes 
out of Feccatews, and is confeſled by Srrabs,. Diodorus and 
others. Of'the Greeks the ſame Plutarch” gives: us a-large 
teſtimony, that among them 4y1jjowr iv m 4 icegovom for 
jt "rae9s 76. Ts Baomneicy, the Prieſthood was actounted of ehual 
dignity with the Kingdom. The ſame doth Ariſtotle in-ſeye- 
ral places in his Politicks: and particularly. of the Sparrdvs, 
of whom Herodotus adds that the Prieſt-hood of Fuptter Car 
leſtis and Lacedemonixs did alwayes belong to the Kings own 
perſon. For the old Latins Yirgils. Anins is ſufficient : and 
among the Romans after the powers were ſeparated, the: Po- 
rifex Max. had royal ſtate, his cells curulis and Liftoys as the 
Conſuts had ; only their Prieſts medled not in civil affairs, -of 
whichPlutarch gives a double reaſon; the impoſlibility of mind- 


ing both imployments as they ſhould do, and ſomuſt either 
eo Ts $35, neglett the worſhip of the Gods,...or elſe 
Bxdmrur Tis maires, wrong the people with the neglect ofthe 


admiaiſtration of juſtice. The other reaſon is, becauſe thoſe 
that were imployed in civil affairs, were put upon execution 
of juſtice ; and it was no wayes fit a man ſhould come reeki 
from. the blood of Citizens, to go and ſacrifice to the Gods. 
This conjunction of civil and ſacred power -is atteſted by 
Clemgns Alexandrinus of the moſt civilized heathens,ſo likewiſe 
by Syneſms of the moſt ancient Nations, by Strabo of the 
Epheſians, by the Roman Hiſtorians of the Roman Emperours, 
who from Auguſtus to Gratian, and ſome fay after, continued 
the title of Poxtifex. Maximus among the reſt of the Imperi- 
al Honours. Thus much then may ſerve to manifeſt how'the 
Honour of thoſe perfons whoare umployed in the ſervice of 
God.and the.Government of religious ſocieties, is a diftate of 
the Law af Nature. 


C HA P. 
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Th third. thin dilated; by the Law of Nature 1: the ſalemniry 
of . all. thin®? te be performed in thss ſociety ly which les ow 
gravigy of all Rites and Ceremonies, in the c ed tewper of 
mind, Gods worſhip rational. . His ſpirit deſtroyes not. the 


| tiſe of reaſmm., The Enthuſuaſtick, Spirit diſcevered. The Was 


circum/tantiating of fit time and place for. worſhip. . . The 
© þ cm 7s «tl account fn ori by ey la 
«The Romans Holy-dayes. . Ceſſation of labour upon them. 
The ſolemnity of Ceremonies uſed. Yignr, weupjarnicu, ſi- 

fence gn devetions, Excluſion of a perſons. Solemnity of 
. diſcipline : excommunication —_ the Jews bythe ſound of 4 

Trumpet,among Chriſtians by a Bell. 2 


G 


"4 He next thing in reference to religious ſocieties which- - | 


| nature diftates, Is, that allthings, either pertaining to the 
Smmediate worſhip of God ,'. or belonging to the Government of 
that ſociety , be performed with the. greateſt ſolemnity and de- 


gency that may be. Which diCtate ariſeth from the nature: of. 


the things themſelyes; which being moſt. grave and ſerious, 


do require the greateſt gravity and ſeriouſneſs in the. doing 
of them. _ And thereforeany. Ceremonies, aCtions, or. ge- 
ſtures, which tend to the diſcompoſing mens ſpirits, are up 


on that account to be exploded out of any religious ſocieties, 


as being ſo direCtly repugnant to the Nature, . deſign, and per- 
formance of religious duties. Wherefore that-is the ſanding 
rule of all inſtituted Ceremonies, by the Law of Nature in 
the worſhip of God,. that they be ſuch as tend immediately 
to the advancing the ſerenity, tranquillity, and compoſure 


af their. minds who obſetve them.;. and. not- ſuch which in 


b ». TL 
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their own nature, or by continual cuſtom. of the uſers: of -- - 


them, do either rarifie mens ſpirits too much into a ſuperfici-- 
- al lightneſs and yagity of ſpirit 3. orelſe ſipkthem, too:-much 


below the command of reaſon, into the power of unruly paF- 
ſions. A clear and compoſed ſpirit, is only. fit. for converſe 
with things of ſo higha Nature. That region which is -near- 
elt heaven, is the freeſt from clouds .and yapours, .as well as 

- N 3 | thoſe 
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thoſe dancing Meteors, which hover abopt ig alight uncer- 
tain motion. It ſtrangely unbecomes the Majeſty of religious 
worſhip to have any thing vulgar, trivial, much more ridicu- 

:tom-13- Jous init. The worſhip of God is aaxrdgauges, a rational 
' worſhip, as well in regard of that worſhip which ſhould mode. 
rate and gqvernthe manner of ſervice, as in r:gard of thoſe 

culties which ſhould be moſt imployed in it ; -or the founda- 

tion, which:the ſervice hath upon the diftates of. mens natu- 

ral reaſon. | | ; I. 

$. 2, - And as nature tells ys, . there ſhould be nothing too light.ox 
ſuperficial, ſo neither any thing whereby menare carried 'be-. 
yond the bounds of their own reaſon: - Foriwhat men do at 

ſuch a time, is not their. own-proper act, but eur on 

to be aſcribed to the power, ftrength, and exceſs: of a Melan- 

choly fancy, or elſe to a higher Enthufiaſtical ſpirit,” which 

then actuates'and informs their fancies: and therefore it 

[| » hath been well. obſeryed, as a Charaeriſtical difference Ye- 
tween the trug Prophetical ſpirit ,-- and the falſe and coun- 

terfeir;. that the one leaves men: in the free aſe of their 

reaſon and. faculties z the other alienates, them: by: panick 

M.5miths fears, tremblings, and conſternations both of body and mind. 
4. 6. oF To which purpoſe many eyidences are brought by a late learn- 
prophecy, ed Writer, in his Diſcourſe of Prophecy out of the Heathen 
cap.4+ and Chriſtian Authors. Theſe latter diſcovering the vanity. 
of the  Montaniftical ſpirit by this one obſervation + which 

Strom. 1-1 heſides the Authors there cited, viz. (- Clemens Alexandri- 
Feel bill muty; Adoltiades in Enſebins, Jerom and Chryſoſtom.) may ap- 
pref. in, Pear from Epiphanius, who largely and excellently diſcourſerth. 
os on this ſubject, when he diſcovers the folly. of. Adontanus and 
Hebak. his followers : and gives this reaſon why they coyld be no 
_— trueProphets:; for thoſe that were ſo,had ippouddur rhu Hniver- 
Hom. 29, #r,'') mw Siduogalay *þ Thu $raroyir A. great confftency of 
Epiph.be® ſenſe, reaſon, and diſcourſe ; and inſtanceth in Iſaiah and Exe- 


_ 3g kiel: for, ſaith he, 5 exopins a7 xglamronn; ncytouF, x; abi 
_ '4* avSiones TAGAH 3 tobiyen is mrduar@ dv Th mura dppapires., 


atyov. A true-:Prophet 'had alwayes the free uſe of his reaſes - 
and faculties, and ſpake from the ſpirit of God with conſiftency., 
and coherence of Diſcourſe. But it was quite otherwiſe witi 
the Montaniits;$oN «wamd7rms party nuns mnggrendiay noys Toev - 
T6 
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m4" Noted 53 m8 nay e097 Phpere x} gar & jad; yd ror! 
inde: They were almayes: trembling both irbody and; newt 
whcd ro conſequence of reaſon in diſcourſe , their words had m 
froper ſenſe, but were all dark, intricate and obſcure. An exa&t 

deicription of a late prevalling Sect among us, who have their drrvw) 
names from thoſe conſtesnations: they. were: wont tofall into, -- +. - 
and whoſe language carries as much obſcurity withit, as any 

of the followers of Mintanus could wrap 'up” theirs into. 

Only inſtead of Adontanus his Paraclete, they tell us of a 
Light within, whoſe office is much of the ſame nature with- 
the- other, . And one of the-great errors. of Mſomanys was, 
the adhefing to Enthuſſaſmy and revelations beyont- arid ;bes 


 ſidethe written Word ; which is the Helena of our late Opi- 


nioniſts, becauſe it gives a liberty for venting any concepti- 

ons of their own brains,. under the'pretence and diſguiſe of a 

Dight within. But we ſee hence, how far ſuch tremblings. 

and conſternations of body or mind are from a true; - ” 
Prophetick ſpirit ; and how:tboſe Chriſtians' who lived in the 

time when the Spirit of Prophecy had not. yet leftrhe Church 

of Chriſt. (as appears by Origen, Tertwllian, and others; ) 0ri8-4:Ctt- 
yet they alwayes looked upon any violent extaſie, or fury, as Jon, A Ta, 
arteyidence of a falſe Prophet.. And therefore Tertalliah, 4 12s oh 
when grown a Proſelyte of Afontawns, indeavours firangly to 'Trriul. de 
remove that apprehenſion ofthe ecſtatical fury of! Adanrar 4% ©: 9+ 
nus,and Priſcs, and Maximills,- granting, 'if it were: ttue(3 | 
that it was a mark of a falſe and counterfeit prbphetical ſpi- 

rit. The true Prophets I grant of old, were by the ſtr | 

of the. impreſſion. of their viſions' upon their Animal ſpirits, 
ſometimesthrowniintoa fir of trembling ; but when it. was. 

not continually ſo, and when it was, it might be rather a;pre> 
ſentaſtoniſhmenr from ſo ſtrange and unwonted ſight (asis 


+ © common in ſach caſes) or elſe from the ſtrong apprehenſion Dat 10. 


they had of the diſmal judgments God threatned to the peo. JT; 
ple 7-but however, it never took from them the free uſe of | ;# 
their reaſon and faculties, *whichi were alwayes converſant procop. 
aboutthe matters revealed unto them. But as Procopins Game: Gaz; in 
#s obſerves of the falſe Prophets, mis warropiaare ighnnony', they " by 19, 
were acted like mad men. Which he takes notice of upon oc- _ ——_ 


caſion. of Sauls.Propheſying when the evil ſpicit came ov | 
m. 


? 


3s 


Lytophy. 
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the Worſhip of a Deity : who have all had their ſer times, 
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hia+c:'and interprets with the Jewiſh Writers, - of a madneg 
rather than true Prophecy. Such as-that of Caſſardre when: 
the is brought in by Lycophron, | | 
S to *Aommy Hare mauuryn botr, 

e@/7 +11 | Epeſpye xaneuriis yheor enprpprrdch. 
— 


 Un'rmg a ſtrange confuſes noiſe, 
Much like uno black, Sphynx's vorce. 


"Acornty, faith T<erzes, that is mwair, dmuzwnitrnr Which is 
fully .deſcyibed by Zucar,of one pretending Enthuſmſm «| 


| ſub peRore ficka quieto 
/. Ferbarefett, nullo confuſe murmure vocis, 

._-.-. Jnſtinflam ſucro memtemteſt ata furore. 
And ſoon after, 


nn rupta trements 
-Verba ſono, nec vox antri compleye capacis 


Sufficiens ſpatinm 


Whereby he diſcovers her not to be a true Enthuſiaſt, becauſe 
'  - ſhe uſed not fucha ſtrange confuſed yoice and tremblings as 
* they did whowere their proper Enthaſiafts, as the Sibyls and 


the Pychian propheteſs. By this we ſee, that theſe earthquakes 
of violent ba ons are cauſed by the Prince of the air, an not 
by the gentle breathings of the Divine ſpirit : That theſe 
convulſions of mens ſpirits, are not the conſequents of the 
inhabitation of the good Spirit, but of the violent intruſion 
of the evil one: Thatthat temper of mind -is moſt ſuitable 
toreligion, whichis as well free from the bleakneſs and twr- 
bulency of paſſion, as the faint gleams of Lightneſs and Va- 


nity. 
But a further ſolemnity than this is required by the dictates 


of nature too, which lies. in the circumſtantiating of time 


2nd place, and a dedication of hoth tothe end of worſhip. 
That theſe are very conſonant to natural reaſon, appears by 
the univerſal conſent of all Nations agreeing in any form of 


and 
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and. fixed -places to 'perform-this worſhip in. 1 ſhafl-not ihſiſt 
ag fone have done, "that the ſeventh day hath been particu- 
larly and ſolemnly obſerved forthe -worſhip of God' by the 
conlent of Nations : Although there be niany probable 
arguments and plauſible.teſtimonies brought” for a peculiarity 
of honour to, if not ſervice on, the ſeventh day, out of 7o- 
ſepbhus, Ariſtobulus Fudenus (and by him from Linw, Heſiod, 
Homer ) Clemens Alexandrinus 'Tertullian, Lampridius, Seneca, 
Tebullss and many others, - From which Teſtimonies it ap- 
pears that ſome kind of reverence-and honour was given to 
the, ſeventh day z but. whether that day was- the- 1EFenth 
of the week, or the ſeventh of the month ; (which was con- 
ſe.rated among the- Greeks to Apollo 3- upon which the 
wyine and Nuwwila, and the ſeventh of every month were 
obterved in honour of him4 ) whether the Title of ize3y fue 
did belong to the ſeventh as one of the 4verdoust or dropegdss, 
Feſtival or inauſpicious days ( for it was common -to both-) ? 
Whether:obſerved'by any publick-religiouscnſtom, or by fome 
private ſuperſtition, are things too large to inquire"into, too 
difficult now to determine, and-not neceflary*tor-my preſent 
purpoſe ; It being fufficient in order to-that, if they had any 
ſet times at all for worſhip, which ſhews how ſolemn' the wor- 
ſhip'vf God ought-to-be. And this is not denyed'by any; it 

ing Io neceſlary a conſeCtary from the: duty of worſhip that 
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thiere muſt be a time. for performance of it. - And not only in - 


general that there muſt be ſome time, bur a ſufficient propor. 
tion of time to be conſecrated tothe publick exerciſe sf piety; 
both from. the conſideration-of mans obligation to divine'ſer- 
vice from his nature, .from theweight and concernment of the 
things that time-is employed in, andthe inward ſenſe of im- 
mortality upon the ſoul of man. - But then what this'/propor- 
tion af time: muſt exactly be,, I ſee not'how meer natural light 
could-determine ir, but it would rather ſuggeſt it to be highly 
reaſogah]e to wait for.and expect ſuch a determination from 
the ſupreme Reftor and Governor of the world; It being far 


y morg fit for the Maſter to' preſeribe -untor the 'ſervant what ' 


proportion of ſervice he- expeCts: from thim 3 than that 


the ſervant ſhould bath . divide and chooſe; his' own time, and- 
the proportion of ſeryice which he owes to his Maſter, Nay-it 
9 


being 
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being ſo much more reaſonable for us to wait for Gods order.. 
than for a ſervant for his. Maſters, as Gods power and Domi- 
ni2n oyer the creature is greater than that of a Maſter over 
his ſervant ; as it is the voice and ſenſe of nature that Gods. 
commaads cannot otherwile be. but juſt, holy, reaſonable and 
good : which may be otherwiſe from men; as the a:ceptance 
of our perſons with God, lies not barely in the work done, 
but in the doing it out-of obedience. to the commands of God, 
which is otherwiſe with men ; as God can give ſtrength to 
perform what he commands, which n:an cannot ; which things 
conſidered make.it evident to be highly reaſonable that God 
himſelf (bould preſcribe the proportion of time, and not mans 
nature. i- But when God hath thus determined it, nature can- 
nat hut aſſent to that particular determination, that in conſide- 
ration of the works of God, it is mcſt reafonable that rather 
one day in a week, than one in a month, ſhould be dedicated 
to Gods ſervice; that the ſeventh day of the week upon Gods 
reſting on that day and ſanttifying it ſhould be the preciſeday, 
unleſs ſome reaſon. equivalent to that of the firſt ioffiturion, 


and approved by God for that end, be the gronndof its altera- 


. tion to another. of the ſeven,which is the reaſon of the change. 


| I EO 


Matrob.Sa- 
turnal.l. 1. 
6. 16, 


under the Goſpel. : | 
As an evidence of the ſolemnity of times for worſhip, the 


Romans as well as other Nations had their ſeveral fer;e, their 
days ſet apart for the honour of their Gods... In which. 
Macrobius tells us the Prieſts. held them polluted, {; indidss 
Conceptiſque opus aliquod fieret \, praterea regem ſacrorum fla- 
mneſque non licebat videre feryis opus fiers, & sdeo per preconem 
denuntiabatur ne quid tale ageretur , & pracepts negligens mul- 
Qabatur. If any work were done upon thoſe days of reſt, 
the day was polluted , and the perſon puniſhed , unleſs it 
were as Umbro there affirms, in order to the honour of their 
Gods, or for neceſſaries of life. To which purpoſe Scevols 
anſwer2d him that asked what work muſt be done upon the - 
Feria ; Quod pretermiſſum noceret , which would be ſpoiled by let- 
ting alone ;, as taking an Oxe out of a ditch, ſtrengthening a 
beam like to fall and ruine men, and thence aro allowed 
it lawfulto waſh ſheep if it were to cure and not only to cleanſe 


them, 
Balantumque 


= 
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© Balantumgue gregem fluvio merſare ſalubri, 


' By which laſt word Macrobias ſaith-it was only lawful to 
do it ſor healing them, and not in order to gain. Serwizs ine 


forms us likewile that the Prieſts when they went to ſactifice, 


ſent their ſervants before to bid-all tradeſmen leave working, 
e-pro negorto ſuo & ipſorum oculos & Deorum ceremonias atta- 
minent ; Ferie enim opere Deorum credits ſunt ;,, Lelt by fol- 
lowing their work they both offend them and the Gods too : 
For theſe Holy days are deyoted*to the ſervice of the Gods. 
Feſtus faith that upon their dies religioſt ,. niſi quod neceſſe eſt, 
nefas habetur facere , nothing tur works of pure neceſſiry were to 
be done. But by dies religioſs, probably he means the dies atr: 
& nefaſti ; their ominous unlucky days, as they accounted 
them. But however Macrobius diſtinguiſheth the days 
among the Romans into Dies feſt, profeſti, & interciſt. The 
Feſti were dedicated to the Gods, the Profefts to their own 
work, the Interciſi were divided between both, at ſome hours 
of which it was lawful to follow their civil employments, at 
others not. IVam cum hoſtia caditur , fari nefas eſt \ inter caſ. 
& porretta fart licet : rurſus cum adoletur non licet. While the 
facrifice was killing , no Courts of Judicature were opened 


(in which the Pretor might fars ria verba ſolennia, do, dics, 


a4dico , thence called dies faſti.) but between the killing the 
ſacrifice and offering up the entrails ( called Porret#a from 
porricere, which was verbum ſacrificiale pervetuſtum, laith Tur- 
nebus, an old word belonging to ſacrificing, exta Dit rum da- 
bant porricere dicebant. Varro) then it was lawful to open 
the Courts; but again when the ſacrifice wasoffered, it was not, 
By which we fee as from the light of. nature, thiat what days 


and times whether weekly, monthly, or Anniverſary, were de- 


ſigned and appointed as ies Feſti, for the ſervice of God, 
were to be ſpent wholly in order to that end, and not to give 
ſome part to God, and t2ke others to themſelves : as they 
were wont to do in their facrifices to offer uf) ſome part to the 
Gods, and feaſt upon the reſt themſelyes ; as Arberers tells 
us that' Conon and Alcibiades off. red ſuch Hecatombs to the 
Gods, that they cntertained the people upon the remainders of 
them. And from hence we may fee how far ſhort of natural 
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light their Religion falls, who make no ſcruple of ſpending 
a great part of the days devoted to Gods worſhip in fol- 
lowing either their imployments or recreations : Which latter 
{cem more directly ro impugne the end of ſuch time appoint- 
ed than the other, in as much as recreations zend-more to the 
raritying mens ſpirits, and evaporating them into lightneſs. 
and vanity, and to diſcompoling them for the duties. of ſpiri- 
tual worſhip, than mens ſerious and *lawtul callings do. But 
kurther, we obſerve, among the Romans. the. ſeveral forts of 
days appointed for publick wogſhip. Aacrobirs reckons up 
four ſorts of them, Scarive, Conceptive, Imperative, Cf Nutt 
aine. Stative, were the ſet Feſtival. days obſerved every 
year by the whole people, and marked for that. end'in their 
Faſti, Such were the Azgonalia, Carmemtalia', Lupercalia , 
which are marked with red Letters in-the Faftz conſulares, or 
the -Calendarium. Romanum , Þy Toſ. Scaliger called Calenda- 
rium Colotianum, which may be ſcen at large in Mr. Selden : 
beſides which, their other anniverſary feſtivals are. there ſet 
down : which Tertullian ſaith, being all put together, Pepte« 
coſtem implere non poterunt, make not up the number: of fifty 3 
and ſo not ſo-many as our Lords. days in a year are. Concey 
ptiva, were ſuch feſtivals as were annually obſerved, but the 
days of the keeping them were every. year determined by 
the Magiſtrates or the Pricſts, as Latine, Sementive, Pagana- 
lia, Compitalia, Imperative , were ſuch as the Conſuls Or Pre- 
tors did command at their own pleaſure. Such were their ſo- 
lemn ſupplications in times of trouble, and their days of Tri- 
umph and Thankſgiving for victories. The Nundine were . 
thoſe which returned eyery ninth day, and therefore the Let- 
ter by which they obſerved the return of the ninth day, was 
H. as among vs Chriſtians G. which becauſe it notes the return 
of. the Lords days, we call the Dominzcal Letter. Theſe 
Nundine were the days when the country people brought in 
their wares into the City to be ſold, which were anciently ob- 
ſerved as feſtival days, ſacred to Fapiter but by the Lex Hor- 
:enſia were made Dees faſt , for determining the controverſies 
that light ariſe among the people in their dealings; as the 
Court of Pye powder was inſticuted among us upon the ſame ac- 


count.So much for the ſolemaity of time uſed in the ſervice of 
God, | | Ano- 


Chap. 5. Forms of Church Government, examined. 
© Another evidence of the ſolemnity of Worſhip, was the ex- 
traordinaty care of the Heathens in preparing themlelycs for 
it, by cleanſing and purifying themſelves with water, for which 
purpoſe they had their x»4 for cleanſing their handsy and 
their a&r7ez and meipparniee ſtanding at the-porch of; their 
. Temples for their whole bodies, which cuſtom was generally 
obſerved by the Heathens, as is very obvious in- the ſeveral 
Writers of their cuſtoms in ſacrificing ; beſides which they 
obſeryed likewiſe this waſhing with water, by way of luſtra- 
tion and expiation of their faults, as Tr:ic!#mins the Scholialt 
on Sophocles tells us, it was an ancient cuſtom when men had 
' murdered others, ven emyiffew ms yards is x4 Tpoy F W- 
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«TuarE, to waſh their hands in expiation of their guilt; as P44. !. 2. 
Oreſtes did in Panſanias aſter the killing his mother, and ſome opp _m 
think Pilate in the Goſpel did ſo for the ſame end ;, but his Caſuak, at, 
was only to declare his innocency, and not to expiate his ſin, Bar. exer. 
as.is oblerved by many upon that place. But however, from 26+ /- 75. 
hence we may take notice of the Spring and Fountain of the —_ 6 
; Popes Holy water : which was conſecrated by Nama long be- ;,* _ 
"i LET 34. Monta- 
for# Alexander 1. to whom Polydore Virgil, and others at- cutiusorig. 
tribute the firſt uſe of it in the Chriſtian Church: And-as the Eccleſ. To. 
uſe of it, and the manner of ſprinkling it is the ſ4me, among wo 3: þ 

the Papiſts, as it was among the Heathen ; ſo likewiſe the Poſus 

end of it, witnels the old Rime, . 'r 1,1 Shave 
. x ; EvVang. b.2. 

| ; Cap. Ss + 
Hae aqua benecitta deleat ma mea aelitta. = | F og 
: : | pats Rom- 
Which may be ſufficicatly anſwered with the cenſure of, a !. 1. c. 32. 
heathen.: $ nivorg De. Cray. 
Conf. I. 
Ah nimitem faciles qui triſtsa criming cedis- oP? Foſt, 

Tolls fluminea foſſe putatis aqua! lib. 2. 
=. 


Too eaſie ſouls who think the ſpots of blood 
Can be waſt'd out with every watry flood! io 


But from this I paſs to the ſolemnity intheir worſhip it ſelf, 
- Evidenced by the general ſilence commanded tn it ; whigh 
O 3 | appears 
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appears by Horace's Faverte linguis , Ovids Ore favere populs 
nunc cum venit aurea pompa ; Virgils fida filentia ſacris ;" Feftus's 
lingnzm paſcito, 1. &. coerceto ;, The Exoyptians ſetting Haypocras 
tes his 1wage 1n the entrance to their lemples, and the Ro. 
mans placing the Statue of Aagerona on the Altar of Pollpia. 
The Greeks had their xiguzes Which did nov;Jur xanmnpy Tear 
& l:pspyaus, aS Fulirs Pollux tflls us, which Plantus Calls fa- 
cere a#4ientiam , to Command tilence : much as the Deacons 
afterwards did in the Primitive Church, who were wont to 
command filence by their Orariam, and were thence called 
x#poxss among the Chriſtians (for though «1npuJev, as applied 
to the Biſhop and Pcesbyters, did figoihe $wady and wayeri. 
Ceram), to preach ;, yet as it was applied to the Deacons, it im- 
plyed only their commanding filence in order to the prayers 
of the Cazechumen; caled megghires, as Ariſtenus obſeryes on 
Concil. Carthaz. can. 126. But this by the way.) The formu- 
ta ufed by the Grecks in commanding ſilence was, exs:73 auo?, 
to which Ariffonicus the Fidlr alluded when in the market 
place of 15lafſa, a Town in Caria, he? ſaw many Temples, and 
but few Citizens, he cryed out:#xv+7e yeor inſtead of &xiere ave, 


- But I paſs theſe things over, as being commonly known, only 


obſerving from them the ſolemnity of their publick devoti- 
'ons, which is further ſeen in their ſolemn excluding unfit per- 
ſons from partaking with them in their ſacrifices. Of which 
Virosl, Ovid , Staitus , Silins Ttalicus, and others among the 
Romans ſpeak ; and the Lictor in ſome ſacrifices ſtood up, 
ſaith Feſtus, and cryed aloud, Heſtis, mulier, virus exeſto, i. e. 
extra eſto : and to kecp unfit perſons the better off, the Fla- 
mines had -a Conmentaculuym, a kind of rgd in their hands. 
Among the Greeks the old form continued from Orphens or 
Onomacritus his Orphaica , ixa; ixa; ie EEnnot and thoſe that 
#accifice,asked 7s 73fe3the other anſ{ivered 1-vv.o2 xazalei. From 
a!l theſe things laid together, we ſee the great ſolemnity 
uſed by them in their worſhip, which conſidered in its ſelf, 
was not the product of ſuperſtition, but a dictate of the Law 
of Nature, And it feems moſt natural to the acts: of diſci- 
line, that they ſhould be performe.\! in the moſt publick fo- 
emp manner, and not in any private clandeſtine way : which 
being ſo done, off times loſe the deſigned eff;t of them, in 
| making 
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Chap. 3. Forms of Charch Government, examined. 
making men ſenſible and aſhamed of thoſe miſcarriages which 


made them deſerve ſo ſharp and ſevere a cenſure. Thence 
- among the Jews, their ſolemn ſentence of-the greater excom- 


munication was pronounced by the ſound of a Trumpet; and 
ſo they ſay Mcroz was excommunicated with 400 Trumpets: 
and the ſame number they report was uſed in excommunicae 


ting Jeſus of Nazareth, which was uſually done by the Ma- 


giſtrate, or the Rector of the Univerſity: As they tell us a 
{tory .of a man coming to buy fleſh at Pombedirha (which was 
one of the three Univerſities of the remaining Jews in Chalaea, 
after the return from captivity, the other were Sore and Ne- 
bard: ) but offering ſome opprobrious language to R: Fehu4a 
then Governor of the Univerſity, he makes no wore to-do, 
but prolatis tubss hominem excommunicavit, brings out his Trum- 
pets and excommunicates him. And as the uſe of bells, ſince 
their invention, did ſvpply the former uſe of Trumpets in cal- 


- ling the Congregation together, (which | ſuppoſe was the ac- 


count of uſing Trumpets in excommunicating from the Congre- 
gation) ſo it ſeems the bells were ſometimes uſed to ring men 
out of, as well as into the Church; thence the ſolemn Monkiſh 
curſe, curſing men with Bell, Book , and Candle , which can 
have no other ſenſe but from this praftice. So much ſhall ſuf- 


ice to ſhew the foundation which the ſolemnity of worſhip, 


and the acts belonging to it, have in the dictates of nature 


manifeſted by the voice and conſent of Nations; for. hereig 


40x populi is vox nature, as at other times It is Yox Dei. 
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The feurth thing diftated by the Law of Nature , that there 
muſt te a way to end controverſies ariſing z which tend to 
break, the peace of the ſociety. The nature of Schiſm conſs- 
acred, Liberty of judgment and authority asſtinguiſhed \, the 
latter muſt be parted with in elizious ſocieties as to private 
perſons. What way the light of nature aretts to, for ending 
controverſies, in an equaltty of power , that the leſs number 
yield to the greater : on whet law of nature that is founded. 
In a, ſubordmation of power that there muſt be a liberty of 

. Appeals defined, TJndependency of particular | Congregations 
 Coriſidered. - Elctive Synods. The Original of Church- 
Government 4s to congregations. The caſe parallel'd betweets 
civil and Church-Government. Where appeals finally lodze. 
The power of calling Synods, and conſirming their aits in the 
Magiſtrate. 


—_—_ fourth thing which Nature diftates in reference'to a 
E Church ſociety, is, That there muſt be a way agreed upon 
to termine and decide all thoſe controverſies ariſing in this ſociety 
which immediately tend to the breaking the peace and unity of it. 
We have ſcen :Iceady that natural reaſon requires a diſparity 
between perſons ina ſociety,to form and conſtitute a ſociety 

F there muſt be order and power in ſome; there mult be inferi- 
Oority and ſubjection in others anſwering to the former; And 

by theſe we ſuppoſe a ſocicty to be now model'd. -But nature 
muſt either be ſuppoſed defective in its deſigns and contrive- 
ments as to the neceſſaries required for the management of 
them ; or <clſe there muſt likewiſe be implyed a ſufficient 
Proviſion for the maintenance and preſervation of the ſocie> 
ries thus entred into. It is no wiſe agreeable to the wiſdom 

of nature to erect a fabrick with ſuch materials wiich though 
they may lie one upon the other, yet if not fitly compaCted 
together, will fall in pieces again as ſoon as it is ſet up: nor 

yet to frame a body with meer fleſh and bones, and the ſupe» 
riority of ſome members above the other ; for unleſs there be 
joints and fizews and Igatures to hold the parts —_— 
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the diſſolation will immediately follow the formation of it. 
The end and deſign of nature is, preſervation and continuance; 
and therefore things neceſſary in order to that mult be imply- 
ed" in the firſt deſign of the being of the thing ; ſo thatat 
leaſt, as to its ſelf, there be no detect in order to that. This 
mult in reaſon be ſuppoſed in all ſocieties, that when they are 
firſt entred, it- muſt be upon ſuch. terms as may be ſufficient to 
maintain and keep up thoſe ſocieties in that peace and order 
which is requiſite in order to the continuance of them, For 
what diſeaſes are to bodies, Age and fire are to buildings, that 
diviſions and animoſities are to ſocieties, all equally tending 
to the ruine and deſtruction of the things they ſeize upon. 
And as: bodies are furniſhed by nature nor only with a rece- 
ptive and concoctive faculty, of what tends to their nouriſh- 
ment, but with an expulſive faculty of what would tend to 
the ruine'of it. So all civil bodies muſt Jnot only haye ways 
to ſtrengthen them, but muſt have likeviſe a power to expel 
and diſperſe thoſe noxious humours and qualities which tend 
to diſſolve the frame, compages and conſtitution of them. A 
power then to prevent miſchiefs is as neceſſary in a ſogiety, as 
a power to ſettle things in order to the advancement pf the 
common good of ſociety. This therefore the Church as 
a religious ſociety muſt likewiſe be endowed with, viz, a pow- 
er to maintain its ſelf, and keep up peace and unity within its 
ſelf: which cannot otherwiſe be ſuppoſed ( conſidering the 
bilious humour in mens natures, not wholly purged out by 
Chriſtianity ) without ſome way to decide controverſies 
which will ariſe, diſturbing the peace of it. For the clearing 
of this, which much concerns the power and government of 
the Church, we ſhall conſider what the controverſies are which 
tend to break the Churches peace : and what way the Law of 
nature finds out for the endingof them. Which weare the more 
neceſſitated to ſpeak to,becaule nothing hath begotten contro- 
verſies more than the power of determining them hath done. 
The controverſies then which tend to break the peace of 
a religious ſociety, are either matter of different practice, or 
matter of different opinion. The former, if,it comes from 
no juſt and neceſlary cauſe, and ends in a total leparation 


| from that ſociety, the perſon guilty of ait was joined with, 
| P IS 
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is juſtly calld Schiſm; which (asonedeſires it) is an Eccleſi- 
aſtical ſedition, as-ſedition is #Lay-Schilm , both being -di- 
rectly contrary tothat communion and- friendlineſs, which 
ſhould be preſervcd in all ſocieties. Tae latter, if impughing 
{omewhat ftkndamental, in order to the end of conſtituting 
religious ſocieties, or being a lefler matter, if wiifully taken 
up, and obſtinately maintained, is called Hereſie:; which two 
are ſeldom ſeen out of each others company ; and when they 
ire together, are like the blind and lame man 1n the Fable, the 
one lent the other cyes, and the other lent him feet : one to 
find out what they deſired, the other to run away with it when 
they had it; The Hererick he uſeth his eyes to ſpie out ſome 
cauſe or pretence of deferting communion ; the Schiſmatick 
he helps him with his legs to run away from it ; but/between 
them both, they rob the Church of its peace and- unity. But 
in order to the making clear what theChurches power 1s in re- 
ference to theſe, we afe to take notice of thele things. Firſt, 
that the Church hath no direct immediate power over mens 
Opinions, So that a matter of meer different opinion lies 
not properly-within the cognizance of any Church power :; 
the reaſon of it is this, becauſe the end of power lodged-.in 
the Church, is to preſerve the peace and unity of its ſelf: 
now a meer different opinion doth not violatethe bonds of 
{ociety for openionum adzverſitas C* opinantium unitas non: 
ſunt drivers. Men may preſerve communion under different, 
apprehenſions. So long then as diverſity of opinion;tends not 
to the breaking the quiet and tranquillity of the Church of 
God, a man may fafely enjoy his own private apprehenſions, 
as to any danger of moleſtation from Church Governours ; 
Thar is,- ſo long as a man keeps his opinion to himſelf; and 
hath the power of being his own-counſellor, - It is not the 
difference of opinion formally conſidered when it is divulged- 
abroad that -is puniſhable, but the tendency ' ro Schiſm , 
which lies in the divulging of it, and drawing others away 
from the received Truths : For the opinion its ſelf is 
an internal at of the mind, and therefore is puniſhable 
by noexternal. power, as that of the Magiſtrate or Church 
iS; As no internal action -is under the juriſdiction or au- 


thority of a Magiſtzate , any further than as neceſſarily 
CONS - | 
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conjoyned with the'ontward-aCtion;'ior asit hath a (direct in- 
fluence upon it. The caſe of blaſphemy, which is-a thing of 
the higheſt nature in this kind, is not puniſhable by men, as 
blaſphemy implies low and undervaluing thoughts of God , 
but as being a thing divulged (elſe no formal blaſphemy) ir 
tends apparently to the diſhonour of God, and conſequently 
to the breaking tp pieces al-uch ſocieties, whoſe great foun- 
dation' is the belief of the Majeſty and' glory of God. ' So 
Idolatry under the Law was puniſhed, as it was immediately 
deſtruQtive of that obedience which men-did owe to the true 
God. And under the Goſpel,;it is not meer difference of opi- 
nion, judgment, and apprehenſion, which layes men open to 
the Cenſures of that power 'which moderates and rules a reli- 
gious ſociety 5 hut the indeayour by difference of opinion to 
alienate mens ſpirits one from another, and thereby to break 
the ſociety into fractions and divifions, is that which makes 


men liable to reſtraint and puniſhment. From whence it fol- - 


lows, {that where the-peace and unity of- the Church- may be 
preſeryed;' 'and- yer ment keep vp /indifferent- apprehenſions of 
things; there is nothing deſerving any ſevere animadverſion 
from the rulers of that ſociety : for'a power correCtive, and 
vindi@ive,muſt ſuppoſe ſomething afted contrary to the Laws 
and rules of 'the ſociety, and the. end of committing that 
power into the hands of Governours now ' here is nothing 
of that nature; forthe Laws of mutual ſociety arc obleryed';z 
and the end of Chureh Government is'toſee' ne quid Eccleſia 
detriments capiat', leſt the Church 'as a ſociety be: any wayes 
prejudiced : which cannot be while men maintain that love, 
affeftion, and communion: which becomes the members of 
fuch a! ſociety. 'Fhe vnity then required in the Church is not 
an uffity of judgment and apprehenſion among the: members 
of it; which though it be:their duty to indeavour after, -yet 
it is no further attamable by mens indeavours than perfection 
1s; and Vnio Chriſtianorum in this ſenſe, is one of the Jewels 
belonging to the Crown of Heaven. There is no neceſlity 
then of inquiring after an infallible judge of controverſies, 
nfleſs we had forme promiſe- and afſurance from Chriſt, that 
the'members of his Church ſhould never differ in their judge- 


metits from ene another,and' then what need*of an infallible, 
| "I" a - Judge? 
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Judge ? and if Chriſt had appointed an iafallible Judgyhe would, 
infailibly have diſcovered it to the minds of all fober. tnen ; 
or elſe his infallibility could never attain its end : For while 
I queſtion whether my Judge be infallible or no, I cannot.in+ 
fallibly aſleat to any ot his determinations. And where there 
is no ground for an infallible Judge,,for any to pretend 46 
it, is the worſt of ſuppoſable exrours, becaute. it renders-all 
others incurable by that apprehenlion, and takes away all 
poſlibility of repentance while men are under that perſwa- 
lion. The Unity then of the Church, is. that of communion, 
and not that of apprehenlion ; and different opinions are no 
fucther liable to cenſures, than. as men by the 'hroaching, -of 
them, do endeavour to diſturb the peace of the Church .of 
God. | rao 
That then which ſcems mot liable to cenſures in a Church, 
is Schiſm, as being immedately deſtructive of that . commyu- 
ion which ſhould be maintained in a religious ſociety. But 
as to this too, we muſt obſerye ſamething further, and,notto 
think and judge eyery.thing.to deferve.the name, which 1s. þ 
many call'd Schiſm,, it heing well obſeryed by a very learn 
and judicious Divine, that Herefie and Schiſm, as they are com- 
monly uſed, are two Theological ſgarecrows, ,with which, they 
who uſe to uphold a party #n religion, uſe to fright away. fuch, as 
making enquiry intoit, are ready to relinquiſh and oppoſe it, if t 
appear either erroneous or ſuſpitions. For as Plutarch reports. of, 
a Painter, who' having unsly!fully. parnted a Cocky! chaſed away 
all Cocks and Hens, that fo the imperfettion of his Art might 
not appear by compariſon with nature , ſo mqn willing for ends, 
to admit of no fancy but their . own, endeavour to hinder an en- 
quiry into it, by way of compariſon - of ſomewhat with it, peraa- 
venture truer; that ſo the deformity of -their own might not. ap-- 
pear. Thus be.-- Schiſm then, as it imports a ſeparation from 
communion with a Church ſociety, isnot a thing intrinſecally 
and formally evil in it ſelf, but it is capable of the differences of 
good and evil according to the grounds, reaſons, -ends, and 
circumſtances inducing| to fuch a ſeparation. . The, wich- 
drawing from ſociety, is but the materiality of Schiſm ; the 
formality of it muſt be fetched, from the grounds on. which 
that is built, It is therefore .a ſubject which deſerves {trict 
| inquiry, 
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inquiry, what things thoſe are which may make a withdraw- 
10g froma religious ſociety, to which a man is joyned, to be 
lawful: . For as it is a greatſin on the one hand, unneceſſarily 
to divide and ſeparate from Church ſociety ; ſo it is an offence 
. on the other ſide, to continue communion when it 1s aduty to 
withdray:it., For the reſolving this knotty and intricate 
Queſtion, I ſhall lay down ſome things by way of premiſal, 
and come cloſely to the reſolution of it. | 
Firſt, Every Chriſtian is wnder an obligation to joyn in 
Chirch- ſociety with others ;, becauſe it 1s his duty to profeſs 
hinſelf a Chriſtian, and to own his religion publickly, and to 
'partake of the Ordinances and Sacraments of the Goſpel, 
which cannot.be- without fociety with ſome: Church or dther. 
.Every-Chriſtian as ſuch, is bound to look upon himſelf as the 
Tmgember of a body, viz. the viſible Church of Chriſt ; and 
.how can he be known to be a member, who is not united with 
.other parts ofthe body ? There is then an obligation upon all 
Chriſhans,: to; ingage in a religious ſociety with others,” for 
partaking of the Ordinances of the Goſpel.-: It hath been'a ' 
«Caſe diſputed by ſome (particularly by Grorzws the fuppoled 
Author of a little Tract, Arn ſemper ſit communicandum per ſym- 
bola ? when he deſigned the Syncretiſm with the Church of 
Rome) whether in a time when Churches are divided, it be a 
Chriſtians duty to communicate with any: of thoſe partivs 
which diyide the Chnrch, /.and not rather to ſuſpend. commuy- 
yion from. all of them. A caſe not hard tobe decided for 
either the perſon queſtioning it, doth ſuppoſe the Churches 
divided to remain true Churches, but ſome to be more pure 
than other ; in whichcaſe, by.vertue of his general obligati- 
M9. to communion, he is bound, to adhere to. that Church 
wÞ\ch 2PNFAr> moſt to retainits. Evangelical purity: Or elfe 
he muſt 455m one to be a true Church, and 'the other not ; 
in which the caſe is clearer, thathe is bound to communicate 
with the true Church: or he muſt judge them alike impure, 
. which is a caſe hard tobe-found ; but: ſuppoſing it fo, : either 
. he hath jayned formesly with one.of then, ::0t he! is7now'tb 
, chooſe which, to joyn-withz  if{-he he joyned already. with 
' that Church, and ſees no other butasimpure/as that; he is 
-bound ro declare, againſt the impurity of;the Church., and 
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to continue his communion with.it:; if he be to- chooſe corh- 
munion, he may ſo long ſaſpend till he be ſatisfied, ' which 
Church comes neareſt to the Primitive conſtit®tion, and no 
longer. And theretore I know not whether Chryſoſtomes 
act were to be commended, who after being madea Deacon 
in the Church of Antioch by Meletivs , - upon his' death”, 
becauſe Flavianus came . in” irregularly 'as Biſhop * of the 
Church, would neither communicate with him, nor with Pax- 
linus another Biſhop at that time in the city, nor with the 
Aeletians, but for three years time withdrew himſelf from 
communion with any of them. Muchleſs were the Araxews- 


{vor or the Heſutantes as the Latins called them, - to'be'comi- 


mended,: who after the determination of the: Corneil of Chal- 


cedon, againſt Eutyches, becauſe of great differences remaining 


in Egypt and the Eaſtern Churches, followed Zenoes Henoti- 
cam, and would communicate neither with the Orthodox 
Churches, . nor Extychians. But Iſce not what cenſure Ferome 
could: iricur, who going into the Dioceſs of Antiveh;* and 
finding the Churches there under great diviſions, "there 'be- 
ing beſides the. Ar:an Biſhop, three others in the Charch 'of 
Antioch, Meletius, Paulinus, and Yitalis, did ſo long ſuſpend 
communion with any of them, till he had ſatisfied himſelf 
about the occaſion of 'the Schiſm, and the innocency of the 
perſons \and Churches ingaged in it. But if\he Had ,with- 


; 


' drawn: longet', -- he had offended againſt his 'obligation to 
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joyn in Church ſociety with others ,- ' for participation 'of 
Goſpel ordinances , which is the neceſlary duty of every 
Chriſtian. : | 
Secondly, Every Chriſtian attually joyned im Church ſoci- 


ety with. #thers, 5s ſo long 'bound to maintain ſociety with them, 
till his cammuion with them becomes ſin. © For nothing elſe 


can.juſtifie withdrawing from ſuch a ſociety, but the unlawful- 
neſs of continuing any longer init. Suppoſing/ a Church then 
to remain true, as to its conſtitution and eſſentiafs,”' but there 


be many corcuptions crept into that Church ; whether is it 
-theduty-of a Chriſtian to withdraw from that Chpxth becauſe 
-of thofe--corruptions, 'and'ito gather new Churches ' only for 


purer 2diminiſtration,of to joyn with them only fot that end ? 
This as far as 1 underſtand it, is the ſtate of the Controverlie 
| | between 
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between our Parochial Ghurches, and the Congregational. 
The reſolution, of this great Queſtion- muſt depend on this, 


Whether it is. a ſin tocommunicate with Churches true as 
to eſſentials, but ſuppoſed corrupt in the exerciſe of diſci- 


pline ? For Parochfal Churches are not denied to have the | 
eſſentials of true Churches by any ſober Congregational men. 


For there is in them the true word -of God Preached, the true 
Sacraments adminiltred, and an implicite Covenant between 
paſtor- and people, in their -joyning together. All that 1s 
pleaded then, is corruption , and detect in the exerciſe and 
adminiſtration of Church order and diſcipline. Now that 
itis lawful for Chriſtians to joyn with Churches ſo defeCtive, 
is not only acknowledged by reverend Mr. Morton in his 
anſwer ,to Apolenias,, but largely and fully proved. For 
which he layes down five propoſitions which deſerve to be ſe- 
riouſly conſidered by all, which,make that a plea for with- 
drawing from ſociety with other Churches. Firſ#, A belie- 
ver may lawfully joyn himſelf in_ communion with- ſuch a 
Church, where he cannoteenjoy all the ordinances of God ;z 
as in the Jewiſh Church, in our Saviours time, which refu- 
ſed the Goſpel of Chriſt, and the Baptiſm of Joh; and yet 
our-Saviour bids us hear the Scribes and Phariſees ſitting in 
Moſes chair, which hearing, ſaith he,. doth imply conjunttio- 
nem Eccleſie Tudaice, a joyning with the Jewiſh Chusch 


and ſo with Churches rejecting an article of faith, as in the: 


Church of Corinth the doctrine of the reſurreftion, the 
Churches of Galatia the dodctrine of juſtification by faith ; 
but the Apoſtle no whererequires ſeparation on that account 
from them. Secondly, A believer,may lawfully joyn in com- 
munion with ſuch a Church in which ſome corruption in the 
worſhip of God is tolerated without reformation. As 
the offering, on high places from Solomon to Hezekiah in the 


Church of 7uda, obſervation of circumciſion, and the neceſli-- 


ty of keeping the ceremonial Law in the Churches of Gala- 
tia. Thirdly, A believer may lawtully joyn himſelf in commu- 
nion with ſuch a Church in which ſuch are admitted to ſacra- 
ments, who give noevident ſigns of grace,. but ſeem to be 
Lovers of this world ;, . which he proves, becauſe it is every 
ones main duty to. examine himſelf, and becauſe ano- 
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thers ſin is no hurt to him, - and therefore cannot keep him 
from his duty;and then: by mens coming unworthily, 19# polike- 
tur communio, licet minuitur conſolatio, the Communion 'is not 
defiled, though the comfort of it be diminiſhed. He brings 
inſtance from the Church of Corcnth, among whom were 
many ſcandalous, and had not repented, 2 Cor. 12. 20, 21.S0 - 
inthe Jewiſh Church which lay under great corruptions, when 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles communicated with it. Foxrrhly, 
Althoug a Believer joyn with ſuch a Church, he is not there- 
fore bound with the guilt nor defiled with the pollutions of 
others; which he proves, becauſe it is lawful to do it, and 
fo he contratts no guilt by it. Fifthly, A believer that hath 
joyned himſelf to tuch a Church, is not bound to withdraw, 
and ſeparate from ſich a Church under pain of guilt if he 
doth it not, becauſe it implies a contradiction to be lawful 
to joyn to ſuch a Church, and yet unlawful to continue in its 
communion ; for that ſpeaks it to be a Church, and this lat- 
ter to be no Church ; and by that he doth imply it to be un- 
lawful to ſeparate from any ſociety which is acknowledged 
to be a true Church. Thus for that learned and Reverend mar, 

by whom we ſee that the received -principles of the ſober and 
moderate part of thoſe of that perſwaſion, are not at ſuch a 
diſtance from others, as many imagine. . We ſee then that 
communicating with a Church not ſo pure as we deſire, is no 
fin by the arguments by him produced. And how it ſhould be 


, then lawful to withdraw from ſuch a Church,meerly for purer 
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communion,l underſtand not, This I am ſure was not the caſe 
of our Churches in their ſeparation from the Church of Rome :_ 
the main ground of which was the fin of communicating 
with that Church in her Idolatry and Superſtition, and the 
impoſlibility of communicating with her, and not partake- 
ing of her ſins, becauſe ſhe required a profeſſion of her er- 
rors, and the practice of her Idolatry as the neceſſary conditi- 
ons of her communion z in which caſe it is a ſin to communi- 
cate with her. 

And this leads me now to a cloſer reſolution of the caſe of 
withdrawing from Churches in which men have formerly been 
aſlociated, and the grounds which may make ſuch a, with- 
drawing lawful. Jn order to that we muſt diſtinguiſh 
between 
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between theſe things. Firſt, Between corruptons'in the Doftrine 
of a Church, and corruptions 5n the prattice of a Chutch, Secondly, 
Between corryptions whether in doctrine, or praCtice profeſſed 
and avowed by a Church,- and required as conditions of communion 
in all members of it, and corruptions crept #1, and only tolerated 
ina Church. Thirdly,Bctween non-Communion as to the abuſes 
of a Church, an a poſitive and roral ſeparation from a Church, as 
it is ſuch. From theſe things I lay down theſe following 
"ag HON 

irſt, Where any Chnrch is guilty of corruptions, both in 
doftrine and prattice, which it avoweth and profeſſeth, and ye- 
. quireth the owning them as neceſſary. conditions of communion 
with her, there a non-communion with that Church is neceſſary, 
and a total and _ ſeparation is lawful and convenient. 
I have faid already that the neceſſity and lawfulneſs of this 
departing from communion with any Church is wholly to 
be reſolved by an inquiry into the grounds and reaſons of the 
action it ſelf, So that the matter of fact mult of neceſſity 
be diſcuſſed, before the matter of Law as to ſeparation from 
the Church; be brought into debate. If there be a juſt and 
neceſſary cauſe for ſeparation, it mult needs be juſt and ne- 
ceſſary ; therefoxe the cauſe mult be the ground of reſolving 
the nature of the Action. Schilm then is a ſeparation ' from 
any Church upon any flight, trivial, unneceſſary cauſe; but. 
if the cauſe be great and important, a departure it may be, 
Schiſm it cannot be. They whio define Schiſm to be a yolun-; 
tary ſeparation from the Charch of God z if by voluntary 
they mean that where the will is the cauſe of it: the defini- 
tion ſtznds good and tru2; for that.muſt needs bz groundleſs: 
and unneceflary as to the Charch it ſelf : but if by voluntary: 
be meant a ſpontaneous departing from communion with a. 
Church, which was-cauſed by the corruptions of that Church,, 
then a ſeparation may be ſo yoluntary, and yet no Schiſm :, 
for though it b2 voluntary, as to the at of :d2parting,, 
yet that is only conſequentially, ſuppoſing a caule ſufficts 
ent to take ſuch a reſolution , but what is voluntary antece« 
dently, that it hath no other Motive but faftion and humour, 
that is properly Schiſm, and ought ſo to bz looked upon. But 
ia our preſent caſe, three things are ſuppoſed as the caules, 


and motives to ſuch a forſaking communion, Firſt, Cors 
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ruptionin DoArine:, the main ligatore of a religious ſociety 
is «the conſent of it in doCtrine with the rule of religion, the 
word pi God. Therefore auy. thing-which tends to ſabvert 


and. ayerthrow the fouu dation of the gathering ſuch a ſociety 


( which is The profeſſion and practice of the true religion ) 
yields ſ{ifhcient ground to withdraw from communion with 
Itiole who profeſs and maintain it. Not that every ſmall 
errour, is a juſt ground of ſeparation, for then there 
would be. no end of ſeparation, and men muſt ſeparate 
from ore another, till knowledge comes to its perfection, 
which-will only be in glory ; but any thing which either dire- 
Ctly or canſ.quentially doth deſtroy any fundamental article 
of Chriſtian taith. Which may be as well done by adding 
to fundamental articles, as by plain denying them. And my 
realon is this: becauſe the very ratio of a fundamental artt- 
cle doth imply, not only its neceſlity to be believed and pra- 
ctiſcd {and the former in reference to the latter, for things are 
therefore neceſſary to be known, becauſe neceſſary to be done, 
and not &econtrs) but likewile its ſufficiency as to the end 
for which it is called fundamental. So that the' articles of 
faith call'ed fundamental, are not only ſuch as are neceſlary to 
be believed, but if they be,are ſufficient for ſalvation to all thar 
do bclieve them. Now he that adds any thing to be believed or 
done as fundamental, that is neceſfary to falvation, doth 
thereby deſtroy the ſufficiency of thoſe former articles in 
order to ſalvation ; for-if they were ſufficient, how can. new 
ones be neceſlary. The caſe will be clear by an inſtance. 
Weallert the fatisfaftion of Chriſt for ſinners to be a funda- 
wental article, and thereby do imply the. ſufficiency of the - 
dclief of that inorder to ſalvation ; now if a Pope or any 
other command me to believe the mcritoriouſnels of good 
works with the ſatisfaction of Chriſt as neceſſary to ſalvation, 
by adding this he deſtroys the former as a fundamental arti- 
cte : tor if Chriſts ſatisfation be ſufficient, how can good * 
works be meritorious? aud if this latter be necellary, the other 
was not ; for if it were, what need this be added 2 Which is 
2 thi: g the Papilts with their new Creed of Pi: the fourth 
would do well to conſider : and others too, who ſo confi- 
dently aſſert that none of their crrours touch the founda» 
yon of faith, Where there is now. ſuch corruption in do- 
_ erine 
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Etrine ſuppoſed in a Church, withdrawing and ſeparation from 
ſach a Chnrch is as neceſlary as the avoiding of her errovrs, 
and not partaking of her lins 1s. Thcnce weread in Scripture, 
of rejetting ſuch as are hercticks, and withdrawing from their 
feciety, which will as well hold, as to Chrercties as perſons, 
and lo much the more, as the corruption is more Jdangerous,. 
and the relation nearer of a member to a Church, than of 
one man to another : And from the reaſfoa of that command, 
we read in Eccleſiaſtical. Hiſtory, that when Eulalins, Em- 
phronins, and Placemius were conſtituted Biſhops of Az:s- 
vch, being Arrians, many both of the Clergy and people, 
who reſolved to adhere to the true faith, withdrew from the 
publick meetings, and had private Allemblies of their own. 
And after, when Leontius was made Biſhop of Anroch, who 
favour'd the Arrians, Flavianuw and Diodorns, not only pub- 
lickly reproved him for deſerting the Orthodox faith, but 
withdrew the people from communion with him, and under- 
took the charge of them themſelves: So when Fzix was 
made Biſhop of Rome, none of the Church of. Rome would 
enter info the Church while he was there. And FY:ncentims 
Lirinenſis tells us a remarkable ſtory of Photinus Biſhop of 
Sirminm in Pannonia, a man of great abilities and fame; who 
ſuddenly turned from the true faith, and though: his people 
both loved and admired him, yet when they diſcerned his er- 
rours, Quem antea quaſi arietem gregis ſequebanit, eundem 
deinceps weluts lupnm fugere caj6runt., Whom they followed 
before as the leader of the flock, they now run away from as a dt- 
vouring woolf, This is the firſt thing which makes ſeparation; 
and withdrawment of communion, lawtul and necellary, 
Viz.. Corruption of doctrine. The ſcrond 1s Corruptzon of pra- 
Fice: I ſpeak not of practice, as relating to the civil converz 
ſation of men, but as it takes in the Agenda of Religion. 
When [dulatrous cnſtoms, and ſuperſtitious prattice are not 
only crept into a Church, but are the preſtribed devotion of 
it : Such as the adoration of the Euchariſt ( chiefly ioſifted 
on by Mr. Daze in his Apology, as a cauſe of feparation from 
the Church of Rome ) invocation of Saints and Angels, woOr- 
ſhipping images, and others of a like nature, uſed among the 
Papiſts, which are of themſelves ſufficient to make our ſcpara- 
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tton from them neceſſary. But then Thirdly, as an acceſſion 
to theſe two, is the publick ewningand profeſling them, and 
requiring them, as neceſſary conditions of communion, from 
all the members of their-Church, which makes our withdraw- 
ing from them unavoidably neceſſary, as long as we judge 
themto be ſuch corruptions as indeed they are. For men. not 
to forſake the belief of errors, ſuppoling them to be ſuch, 
is impoſſible ; and not to forſake the practice and profeſſion 
of them upon ſuch belicf, were the higheſt hypocriſie - and 
to do ſo, and not to forlake the communion of that Church 
where theſe are owned, is apparently contraGiftious {as Mr. 
Chillingworth well obſerves) ſeeing the condition of com- 
munion with it is, that we mult profeſs to believe all the do- 
ctrines of that Church, not only not to bg errours, but to be 
certain and neceſlary truths: So that on this account, to be- 
lieve thereare any errours in the Church of Rome, is actual- 
ly, and ipſo fatto, to forſake the communion of that Church 

becauſe the condition of its communion is the belief that 

there are none: And ſo that learned and rational Author 

there fully proves, that thoſe who require unlawiul and un- 

necellary conditions of communion, muſt take the imputa- 

tion of Schiſm upon themſelves, by making ſeparation from 

them juſt and necellary. In this caſe, when corruptions in. 
opinion or praRtice are thus required, as conditions of com-. 
munion, it is impoſlible for one to communicate with fuch a 

Church without fin; both materially, as the things are un- 

lawful which he joyns with themin 3 and formally, as he judg- 

eththem ſo. This is the firſt Prcopolition. 

The ſecond is, Where .a Canrch: retains the purity of doftrine 
n its publick profeſſion , but hath a mixture of 7 COrrupts- 
01s, as toprattice, wnich are only toltrated and not impoſed, 
it is not lawful to withdraw. communion from ſuch a Church ,, 
much leſs to run into total ſeparation from at : For here is no 
juſt ind lawful cauſe given of withdrawing ; here is no owned 
corruption-of dofrine or practice, nor any thing required 
23s a condition of communion, but what is in its-ſelf neceſla. - 
ry ; and therefore there can be no plea, but only pollution, - 
trom ſuch a communion, which cannot be toany who do not 
own any ſuch ſuppoſed corruptions in the Church. - Men may]. 
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communicate witha Church, andnot communicate with the - 
-abuſes of a Church, for the round of his communiecating- 
is, its being a Church, and not a-corropt or defe@ive Church. 
And that men are not themſelves guilty, by' partaking witly 
thoſe who are guilty of corruptions in" a- Church,': might Be- 
eaſily and largely proved, both from the Church of tlie T ws! 
in the caſe of El;'s ſons, and the Chriſtian Churches of Aſia, 
and Corinth, where we read of many corruptions reproved , 
yet nothing ſpoken of the duty of the members of thoſe 
Churches to ſeparate from them,' which would have been, had 
it been a fin to communicate with: thoſe. Churches when ſich 
corruptions were in it. Beſides, what reaſon is there that one 
mans ſins ſhould defile another, more than anothers' graces 
ſanRifie another ? and why corruption in another ſhould defile 
him more than in himſelf, and fo keep him from communica. 
ting with himſelf ? and what ſecurity any one.can have in- the 
moſt refined Churches, but that there is ſome ſcandalons; or 
at leaſt unworthy perſon among them ? and'whether then it is 
not his dutyto try and examine all himſelf particularly, with 
whom he communicates ? and why his preſence at one Ordi- 
nance ſhould defile it more than at another? and why at 


any more than in worldly converſe, and foturn ar laft to ' 


make men Azchorets, as it hath done ſome } Many othetirea+ 
fons might be produced againſt this, which Lforbear, irbeing 
fully ſpoke to by others.. And fol come to the Third Propofiti- 
on, whichis, | 

Where any Church, retaining purity of deF@ine, © doth require 
the owning cf, and conforming to any unlawful or ſuſpetttd pra- 
flice , "men may lawfully deny conformity to; and communion with 
that Church: in ſuch . things, without incurruig the- guilt of 
Schiſm. 1 ſay not, men may proceed to poſitive Schiſm as it is 
call'd, that is, erefting of new Churches, which- from Cypri- 
an is call'd erigere Altare contra Altaye ; but only that 'with- 
drawing communion from a Church in unlawful or ſaſpefted 
things, - doth wot lay- men. under the guilt'of Schifm « which 
becauſe 1 know it may meet with ſome oppoſition from thoſe 
men; :who will ſooner cal}men Schiſmaticks than prove them 
Jo,-1I ſhall offer this reaſon for.it to confideration. If our 
ſeparation from the Church of Rome was therefore lawful ,. 
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becauſe ſhe required unlawful things, 'as conditions of her 
communion; then where-ever ſuch things are required þ 

© any Church, non-commun:on with that Church in thoſe 
rings will be lawful too; and where non-communion is hee-" 

ful, there can be noSchiſin in its Whatever difference will 

be thought of, as to the things impoſed by the Church of 
Rome and others, will be ſoon anlwered by the proportion- 

able difference between bare non-conformity, and total and 
poſitive ſeparation, What was in its ſelf lawful and neceſſa- 

ry then, how comes. it to be unlawtul and unneceſſary now ? 

Did that juſtifie our withdrawing from them, becaule they re- 

quired things unlawful,as conditions of communion ; and will 

not the ſame juſtifie other mens non conformity, in things 

ſuppoſed by them unlawful ? If it be ſaid here, that the Popes 

power was an uſurpation, which is not in lawful Governouts 

of Churches it is ſoon replyed, That the Popes uſurpation 

mainly lies in impoſing things upon mens conſciences as ne- 

ceſſary , which are doubtful, or unlawful; and where-ever 

the ſame thing is done, there is an uſurpation of the ſame 

nature, thovgh not in fo high a degree, and it may be as 

lawful to withdraw communion from one as well as the other. 

If it be ſaid that men are bound to be ruled by their-Gover- 

nours, in determining what things are lawful, and what not? 

Torthis it is anſwered: firſt, no true Proteſtant can ſwear blind 

obedience to Church Governours in all things. [t 15 the highs 

eſt uſurpation to rob men of the liberty of their judgments ; 

That which we plead for againſt the Papilts, ic, that all men 
have eyes in their heads as well as the Pope; that every one 

hath a judiciur private Giſcretionis, Which 1s the rule. of pra- 

Eice, as to himlelf; and though we freely allow a miniſterial 

power, under Chriſt, in the. Goyernours of the Church, yet 

that extends not to an obligation upon men, to go againlt the 
dictates of thzir own reaſon and conſcience. Their power tis 
only direCftive and declarative, and in watters of duty can 
bind no more than teaſfon. and evidence brought from Scri- 
pture by them.doth. A man hath"not the power over his own 

_, __. underſtanding, much leſs can others have it. Asllus credit 
Ev gps © aliquideſſe verum, quia vult credere id efſe verum ; non eſt enin 

vob == =" . . 

f-225,226, in poteſtate hominis facere aliquid apparere intellcfFki ſuo vr 
| quanao 
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o woluerit. Either therefore men are bound to obey 
Church Governours in all things abſolutely, without any re- 
ſtriftion or limitation 3 (which if it be not uſurpation and do- 
minion Over Others faith in them, and the worſt of implicite 
faith in others, it is hard to define what either of them 1s, ) 
or elſe if they be bound to obey only in lawful things , I then 
enquire who muſt be judge what things are lawful in this caſe, 
whatnot? if the Goyernovrs ſti]!, then the power will be 


abſolute again; for to be ſure, whatever they command, 
they will ſay is lawful, either 1a its ſelf, or as they command 


x19 


it: if every private perſon muſt judge what is Lawful, and 


whatnot, which is commanded(as when all is faid, every man 
will be his own judge in this caſe, in things concerning his own 
welfare) then he is no further bound to obey than he judgeth 
the thing to be lawful which is commanded. The plea of an 
crroneous conſcience, takesnot off the obligation to follow 
the diates of it; for as he is bound to lay it down, ſuppoſing 
it erroncous, ſo he is bound not to go againſt ir,while it is not 
laid down. But then again, if men are bound to ſubmit to 


Governours in the determination of lawful things, what plca.. 


could our Reformers have to withdraw themſelves from the 
Popes yoke ? it might have- ſtill held true, Boves arabant & 
Aſine paſcebantur ſimul, which is Aquinas his argument for 
| the ſubmiſſion of inferiours in the Church to their ſuperi- 
ours: for did not the Pope plead to be a lawful Governour, 
and if men are bound to ſubmit to the determination of 


Church Governonrs, as to the lawfulneſs of things, they were. 


bound to believe him in that as well as other things and ſo ſe- 
paration from that Church was unlawful then: So that let 


men turn and wind themſelves which way they will, by the - 


very ſame arguments that any. will prove ſeparation from the 
Church of Rome lawful, becauſe ſhe required unlawful 
things, as conditions of her communion, it will be proved 
lawiul, not to conform to any ſuſpected or unlawful prattice, 
required. by any Church Governours upon the ſame terms ; 
1t the thing ſorgquired, be after ſerious and ſober inquiry , 
Judged unwarrantable by a mans own conſcience. And with- 
al it would be further . conſidered, whether when. our beſt 
Writers againſt the Papiſts, do lay the imputation of Schiſm, 
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not on thoſe who withdraw communion, but. on- them for 
requiring ſuch conditions of communion ( whereby they did 
rather eject men out of their communion, than the others 
ſeparate from them ) they *do not by the ſame arguments, 
lay the imputation of Schiſm on all who require ſuch conditi- 
ons of communion, and take it wholly off from thoſe who 
refuſe to conform for conſcience ſake, To this I ſhall ſubjoyn 
the judgment of as learned and judicious a Divine, as moſt 
our Nation hath bred, in his excellent ( though little ) Tract 
concerning Schiſm. © In thoſe Schiſms, ſaith he, which con- 
«cern fact, nothing can bea juſt cauſe of refuſing commu- 
© nion, but only to require the execurion of ſome unlawful or 
« {uſpectedaCt; for not only in reaſon, but in religion too, 
* that Maxim admits of no releaſe, cantiſſims cujuſque pre- 
&© ceplurm quod dubitas 1.6 feceris, Andafter inſtanceth in the 
© Schiſm about image-worſhip, determin'd by the ſecond 
© CounciFof Nice, in whtch he pronounceth the Schiſmatical 
<« party to be the Synod its ſelf, and that on theſe grounds ; 
&« Firſt, becauſe it is acknowledged by all, that it isa thing un- 
& neceſſary. Secondly, It is by molt ſuſpefted. Thirdly, it is 
«© by many held utterly unlawful: Can then ( ſaithhe) the 
& enjoyning of ſuch a thing be ought elſe but abuſe ? or can the 
&« refuſal of communion here, be thought any other thing than 
« duty ? Here, or upon the Iike occation,to ſeparate,may per- 
© adventure bring perſonal trouble or danger (againſt which 
& jr concerns any honelt man to have pettus preparatum ) fur- 
© ther harm it cannot do, ſo that intheſe caſes you cannot be 
&* to ſeck what to think, or what you havetodo. Andafcer- 
« wards propouads it as a remedy to prevent Schiſm,. to have . 
«a: Liturgies and publick forms of ſervice ſo framed, as that 
«© they admit not of particular and private fancies, but con» 
& tain only ſuch things, in which all Chriſtians doagree. ' For, 
& faith he, conſider of all the Liturgies that are, and ever 
& have been, and remove from them whatever is ſcandalous 
«to any party, an1 leave nothing but wiat all agree on; and 
<« theevil ſhail be, that the publick ſervice and honour of 
«© 504 ſhall no wayes ſuffer : Whererzs, to load our .publick 
<« forme, with the private fancies upon which we differ, is 
« the moſt ſoyeraign way to perpetuate Schiſm unto the 
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&« Worlds end. Prayer, Confeſſion, Thanksgiving, Reading 
&« of Scriptures in the plaineſt and ſimpleſt manner, were mat- 
«ter enough to furniſh out a ſuſſicient Lirurgy, though no- 
<«rhing either of. private opinion , or of Church Pomp, of 
© Garments or preſcribed geſtures, of Imagery , of Muſick, 
«of matter concerning the dead , of many ſuperfluities , 
© which creep into the Church, under the name of Order and 
©« Decency, did interpoſe its ſelf. To charge Churches and 
<«TLiturgies with things unneceſlary , was the firſt beginaing 
&« of all ſuperſtitionz and when ſcruple of conſcience began to 
& be made, or pretended, there Schiſm began to break in; if 
& the ſpecial guides and Fathers of the Church, would be a 
< little ſparing of incumbring Churches with ſaperfluicies, or 
«not over rigid , either in reviving obſolete cuſtoms , or 
<« impoſing new , there would be far leſs cauſe of Schiſm or 
« ſuperſtition; and all the inconvenience were likely to enſuc, 
« would be but this, they ſhould in lo doing yield a litrl- to 
«the imbecillity of their iaferiors, a thing which Sr. 7.27 
« would never have refuſed to do : mean while, where [ocver 
&« falſe or ſuſpeCted opinions are made a piece of Church Lis 
© turgy, he that ſeparates is not the Schiſmatick ; for it is 


«alike unlawful, to make profeſſion of kaowu or ſuſpetted . 


« falſhood, as to put in practice unlawful or ſuſpected attions. 
Thus far that excellent perſon, whoſe words | have taken the 
pains to tranſcribe, becauſe of that great wiſdom , judge- 
ment, and moderation, contained in them; and the ſeaſen- 
ableneſs of his counſel and advice, to the preſent poſture of 
affairs among us. Were we ſo happy but to take off things 
granted unneceſlary by all, and ſuſpeted by many, and judged 
unlawful by ſome ; and fo make nothing the bonds of our 
communion, but what Chriſt hath done, viz. one faith, one 
baptiſm, &c. allowing a liberty for matters of indifferency, 
and bearing with the weakneſs of thoſe who cannot bear 
things which others account lawful, we might indeed be re- 
ſtored to a true Primitive luſtre far ſooner, than by furbiſhing 
up ſome antiquated ceremonies, which can derive their pedi- 
gree no higher, than from ſome ancient cuſtom and traditi- 
on. God will one day convince men, that the Union of the 
Church lics more in the my of faith and affection, than in 

unt- 
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puiformity of doubtful rites and ceremonies. The bond of 
Church-communion ſhovld be ſomething common to ſtrong and 
weak Chriſtians,as St. Auſtin ſaith of the rule of faith, thar ir is 
puſilliis magniſque commur:s ; and certainly the Primitive Church, 
that did not charge mens faith with ſuch a load of articles, as 
now in theſe latter ages men are charged with, would much leſs 
burden men with impoſing doubtful praCtices upon them, as 
the ground of Church.communion. And for. publick forms 
of Divine ſervice, ſuch of all things certainly ſhould be ſo 
compoſed, as to be the leaſt ſubje&t to any ſcruple from any 
perions whatſoever;being on purpoſe compoſed for the decla- 
ring mens unity and conſent in their publick worſhip: And thoſe 
who are the moſt additted to any one form, can never plead 
it unlawful to amend it, whereas others may, that it is not 
lawful or convenient,at leaſt to uſe it without ſuch alterations, 
And therefore,were there that ſpirit of mutual condeſcenſion, 
which was moſt certainly in Eccleſia primo primitiva, as Gra- 
tian ſomewhere ſpeaks, in the firſt and truly primitive Church 
in the Apoſtles time; our breaches as to this thing too, might 
ſoon be cloſed up, and the voice of Schiſm be heard. among 
us no more. It argued yery much the prudence and temper. 
of the French Churches, in compoſing their publick forms of 


Prayer, that they were ſo far from inſerting-any thing con- 


troverſial into them , that Amyraldys tells us, the Papiſts 
themſelves would uſe them. Er quod vix credibile efſet niſt pub- 
lice viſeretur , eas inſeruerunt in eos libros in quos congeſſe- 
runt varias precationum formulas, And that which men would 
ſcarce believe unleſs they ſaw. it, they inſerted them into their. 
own prayer-books. The ſame temper was uſed by our Re- 
formers in the compoſing our Liturgy, in reference to the Pa- 
piſts, to whom they had then an cſpecial eye, as being the only 
party then appearing, whom: they deſired to draw into their: 
communion, by coming as near them as they well and ſafely. 
could : And certainly thoſe holy men, who did ſeek by any 
means to draw in others, at ſuch a diſtance from their prin- 
ciples as the Papiſts were, did never intend by what they. did 
for that end, to exclude any truly tender conſciences from 
their communion. That which they laid as a bait for them, 
was ncycr intended by them as a hook for thoſe of their own 
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profeſſion. But the ſame or greater reaſon which made them 
teek ſo much at that time ( before the rent berween the Pa- 
piſt and us was grown to that height it is now at; they be- 
ing, then in hopes by a fair complyance to have broyght the 
whole Kingdom to joyn with them.) I ſay the ſame reaſon 
which at that time made them yield ſo far to them then, would 
now have perſwaded them to alter and lay aſide thoſe things 
which yield matter of offence, to any of the ſame profeſſion 
with themſelves now. For ſurely none will be ſo unchari- 
table towards thoſe of his own profeſſion as not to think there 
is as much reaſon to yield in complyance with them, as with 
tc Papiſts. And it cannot but be looked upon as a token of 
Gods ſevere diſpkeaſure againſt us, if any, though unreaſona- 
ble propoſals of peace between us and the Papiſts ſhould meet 
with ſuch entertainment among many ; and yet any fair offers 
of union and accommodation among, our ſelyes, be fo coldly 
embraced and entertained. 

Having thus far ſhewed how far the obligation to keep in 
a Church ſociety doth reach to the ſeveral members 
of it: I now proceed to ſhew what way the light of nature 
direCts men to for the quieting and compoſing any differences 
which may ariſe in ſuch a ſociety tending to break the peace 
of it, But before I come to the particular ways directed 
to, by the Law of nature, for ending controverſies in the 
Church, I ſhall lay down ſome things by way of caution, for 
the right underſtanding of what is already ſpoken , Jeſt I 
ſhould be thought inſtead of pleading for peace, to leave a 
door open for an univerſal liberty, and fo paye a new caſe. 
way towards Babel. Firſt, that though it be lawful not to 
conform to unlawful or ſuſpected practices in a Church, yet it 
is not therefore lawful to ercct new Churches. For all other 
eſſentials ſuppoſed in a Church, a meer requiring conformity 


in ſome ſuſpeCted rites,doth not make it to be no true or ſound: 


Church, as to other things, from which it is lawful to make a 
total divorce and ſepardtion. A total ſeparation is when a new 
and diſtinct ſociety tor worſhip4s entred into, urderdiſtin&t and 
peculiar officers governing by laws and Church-rules different 
ſrom that form which they ſeparate from. This I do not al- 
 ſert to be therefore lawful, becauſe ſome things are required, 
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which mens conſciences are unſatisfied in: unlefs others pro- 
ceedo eject and caſt them wholly out of communign on that 
account, -in which caſe their ſeparation is neceſſary, and their 
ſchiſm unavoidable. Secondly , therefore I aſſert, that as to. 
things in the judgment of the -Primitive and Reformed 
Churches left undetermined by the Law of God, and in mat- 
ters of meer order and decency, and wholly as to the form 
of Government , every one notwithſtanding what his pri- 
vate judgment may be of them, is bound: for the peace of 
the Church of God to ſubmit to the determination of the 
lawful Governors of the Church. And this is that 
power of ending controverſies which I ſuppoſe to be Iodg- 
ed in a Church ſociety 3 not ſuch a one as whereto every 
man is bound to. conform his private judgment , but 
whereto every private perſon is bound to fubmit in order 
to the Churches peace. That is, that in any controverſies 
ariſing in a Church, there is ſuch a power ſuppoſed , that 
may give ſuch an authoritative deciſion of the contro- 
vyerſie in which both parties are bound to acquieſce , ſo as to 
act nothing contrary to that deciſion. For as- it is ſuppoſed 
that in all contracts and agreements for mutual ſociety, : men: 
are content to part with their own liberties for the:good of 
the whole; ſolikewiſe to part with the authority of their own 
judgments, and to ſubmit to the determination of things 
by the rulers of the ſociety conſtituted by them. For 
there muſt be a difference made between the {berry and ' pag 
dow of a mans own judgment , and the authority of it ; 
for ſuppoſing men out of all ſociety, every man hath both; 
but ſocieties being entred, and contracts made, though men 
can never part with the freedom of their judgments, (men 
not having 4 Deſpotical power over their own underſtand- 
ings ) yet they muſt part with the authority of their judge. 
ments, f. e- in matters concerning the Government of the 
ſociety, they muſt be ruled by perſons jn authority over them. 
Elſe there can be nothing imagined but conſuſion, and diſor- 
dcr, inſtead of peace and unity m every civil ſtate and ſociety. . 
The caſe is the ſame in a religious fociety too, in which men 
muſt be ſuppoſed to pait with the authority of their own: 
judgements in matters concerning the Government of the 

| Church, 
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Church, and to ſubmit to what is conſtituted and appointed 
by thoſe who are intruſted with the care and welfare of ir. 
Elſe it is impoſſible there ſhould be unity and peace in a 
-.Church conſidered as a ſociety ; which is as much as to ſay, 
there neither is, nor can be ſuch a ſociety. And that God hath 
commanded that which 1s naturally impoſlible ; I mean, free- 
dom from diviſions, and the unity and peace of his Church : 
Which will appear from hence, becauſe it can never be expe- 
&ed that all men ſhould be exactly of one mind, Either then 
men retaining their private apprehenſions, are bound to ac- 
quieſce in what is publickly determined, or there is a neceſ- 
lity. of perpetual confuſions in the Church of God. For the 
main inlet of all diſturbances and diviſions in the. Church, 
is from hence, that. men conſider themſelves abſolutely, 
and not as members of a governed ſociety, and ſo that they 
may follow their own private judgments, and are bound ſo 
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to do in matters belonging to the Government of the Church, . 


and not to acquieſce for the Churches peace in what is eſta- 
bliſhed in order to the ruling of this ſo conſtituted ſociety, by 
lawful authority. 

Theſe things premiſed, the way is now fully cleared for the 
diſcovering what ways ate preſcribed by the Light of nature 
for ending controverſies in the Church z which will appear to 
be theſe two, a 

1. In ſocieties wherein perſons with an equality of powers. 
for the ending differences lee » the leſs —_ —_ 
acquieſce in the determination of the greater. And therefore 
it is a generally received Axiome, that 1n all ſocieties pars major- 
jus habet univerſirath , the greater part hath-the power of the 


whole : And it is a ſtanding rule in the Civil Law, Refertur 


ad univerſos quod publice: fit per majorem partem, which is de- 
termined by the Lawyers to hold not of. the perſons in power, 
but of the perſons preſent at the determination ; as when. 
Alexander Severus made fourteen of. the Yiri Conſula-. 
res tO be curateres urbis joyned with the Prefefttus urbis, tO 
determine cafcs brought before them, what was determined 
by the greater part of thoſe preſent, was looked upon as 
binding, as if the whole number had been there. And this 
Ariſtotle lays down as one of the fundamental laws of- a 
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T? Tis xj er" tiveu 78 dingroy. That maſt be looked on us 
A juſt and final deciſion of a caſe debated, which the major part 
determines, And therefore rationally infers, that in a Dente- 
Cracy the poorer ſort (and ſo likewile the worſe) mult always 
bear the greateſt ſway, becauſe they are the moſt. Which is 
an unavoidable inconvenience in that form of Governmetrit 
whether in Church or State. The ſame he elſewhere applyes 
to other forms of Government which have a multitude of ry. 
lers, as Ariſtocracy and Oligarehy : That which ſeems good to 
the moſt obtains as a Law amongſt all, Which Appian thus 
briefly expreſſeth, = 1a8tor Nxgtoregy* and Dionyſ. Halicarnaſſeus 
6.7 &v itn mis mMX#0n, Tum vixgv, the one ſpeaking of mat- 
ter of fact, that it doth obtain, the other of matter of Law 
that it ſhould do ſo. It appears then from the Law and light of 
nature, that whereever any multitude acts in an equality of 
power,the greater part have the power of the whole; not from 
any right which the major part hath as ſuperior over the leſs; 
but from the Law of nature, which wii] have every part ordered 
for the good of the whole; which good cannot oft times be 
obtained without a ſpecial determination on one ſide or other; 
nor that determination have its effect, if the A of the major 
part may be reſcinded by the leſs. So that in every thing re- 
quiring ſpecial determination,this is to be eſteemed the moſt 
juſt and final decifion which is done by the major part : For it 
would be manifeſtly unjuſt for the leſler part to determine the 
greater, and therefore by the Law of nature, the greater part 
hath the right of the whole. | 
2. In a ſociety conſijtins of many particular companies 
or congregations , there muſt be a ſubordination of powers 
by the Law of nature , which grants a right of appeal to an in- 
jured perſon from the lower and ſubordinate power to the 
higher and ſuperior. Appealing is defined by the Lawyers 
to be Provocatio inique ſententie querelam continens. An ad- 
dreſs to a higher power with complaint of wrong : and ſo 
in general It is defined by Ulpian to be ab Inferioris Tudicis 


Appel. Hot» ſententia ad ſuperiorem provocatio + but as Hottoman obſerves , 


tom.com.l. 
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appeals may ſometimes be made to a co-ordinate power upon 


. complaint of injuſtice done. As one Prztor, Conſul, Tribune 


might be appealed to, from the ſcntence of another. The ori- 


Sinal of appeals then is, that injuries may be redreſſed, and 
in 
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m order to that, nature dictates that there ovght to be a ſub- 
. ordination of powers one to another, leſt any injury done 
through corruptioa or ignorance of the immediate Judges, 

rove irremediable. To which purpoſe our learned Whitaker 
aith, that Appeals are juris divini C& naturalis, & #1 omns ſo- 
cietate admodum neceſſaria  propter multorum judicum vel ini- 
quitatem , vel ignorantiam\ alioqui aitum eſſet de innocente, 
ſs non liceret ab sniqua ſententia appellare : So that appeals 
are founded upon natural right, ' leſt men: ſhould be injured in 
any determination of a cale, by thoſe who have the cogni- 
Zance of it. And in order to a redrels of wrongs, and-ending 
controverſies, nature tells us that Appeals mult not be infinite, 
but there muſt be ſome power, from whence Appeals muſt not 
be made; What that ſhould be, muſt be determined in the 
fame manner that it is in Civils; not that every controverſie 
ta the Church muſt be determined by an Oecumenical Conn- 
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ct, but that it is in the power of the Supreme AD: 


Supreme head in cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, to limit and 


\ this ſub-. 
ordination, and determine how far it ſhall go, and no further. 


The determination being in order to the peace-of the Church, , 


which Chriſtian Magiſtrates are bound to look after, and ſee 


that cauſes hang not perpetually without decifion : And ſo - 


we find' the Chriſtian Emperours conſtituting to wlidvn Ap- 


peals ſhould be made, and- where they ſhould be fixed , as ; 


Tuftinian and Theodoſms did. For when the Church: is- in- 
corporated into the Commonwealth, the chief authority in a 
Commonwealth as Chriſtian, belongs to the ſame to which 
it doth as a Commonwealth ; But of that already. It is then 
againſt the Law and light of nature; and the natural right of 
every man, for any particular company of men, calling them: 
ſelves a Church, to-engroſs all Eccleſiaſtical power ſo into their 
hands,that no liberty of Appeals for redreſs can be made from 
it. Which (to ſpeak within compaſs) isa very high uſurpation 
made upon the Civil and Religious Rights of Chriſtians; be- 
cauſe it leaves men under a cauleleſs cenſure, without any au- 
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thoritative vindication of. them from it. As for that way of. 


eleftive Synods, ſubſtituted in the place of authoritative power 
to determine controverſies, it is a ovgdy gdguaxoy, which will 
rever be ſoveraign enough to cure the diſtemper it is brought 

for: 
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Grot, de Call arbitrium boni vir , which they diſtinguiſh from arbirr- 
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wn ex compromiſſo, and binds no further than the party cone 
cerned doth judge the ſenrence equal and juſt. So that this 
helps. us with no way to end controverſies in the Church, any 
further than the perſons engaged are willing to account that 
juſt which ſhall be judged in their caſe, Taking then a coer- 
cive power, only for ſuch a one as may authoritatively decide 
a coatroyerſie ,, we ſee what great reaſon there is for what 
the Hiſtorian obſeryes : Arbitriis 14 ſe debent interponere, qui 
non pargntem coercere pofſunt ; That all power of arbitration 
ſhould have ſome juridical power going along with it, to 
make a final end of quarrels. But that which ſeems yet more 
range to me, is this, that by thoſe who aſfert the Independen- 
cy of particular Congregations, it is ſo hotly pleaded, that 
Chriſt bath given every particular Congregation a power 
over its own members, to determine controverſies ariſing be- 
tween them: but, that if one, of many of theſe particular 
Congregations ſhould erre, or break the rule, he hath left 
No power authoritatively to decide what ſhould be done in 
ſuch caſes. Can we conceive that Chriſt ſhould provide more 
for the caſes of particular perſons , than of particular 
Churches ? And that he ſhould give authority for deter- 
mining one, and not the other? Is there any more coaCtive 
power given by any to Synods, or greater officers, than there - 

is by them to particular Churches ? which power is only de- 
clarative as to the rule, though authoritative as to perſons 
whereever it is lodged. Is there not more danger to Gods 
ple, by the ſcandals of Churches, than perſons ? Or did 
hriſts power of governing his people reach to them only 
as particular congregations ? Doth not this too ſtrongly fa- 
your of the Pays Donati ? only the Meridies muſt be rendred 
a particular Congregational Church , where Chriſt cauſeth 
his flock to reſt ? But ſuppoſing the Scripture not expreſly to 
lay down a rule for governing many Churches, are men out- 
lawed of their natural rights ? that ſuppoſing a wrong ſen- 
tenice paſled in the Congregation, there is no hopes, way, or 
means to redreſs his ho and make his innocency known? 
Doth this look like an inſtitution of Chriſt ? But that which 
COR» 
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conceive is the ae» {45/&;, and the original of this miſtake, - 
is, that the Churches we read of firſt planted in Scripture, 
were only particular Congregations 5 and therefore there is 
no proper Church-power beyond them, or above them, .[ 
meddle not with the Antecedent now, which is largely diſ- 
cuſſed by others; but the extream weakneſs of the conſe- 
quence, is that I am here obliged to diſcover. For what a 
itrange ſhortneſs of diſcourſe 1s'it to argue thus, if when 
there was but oneCongregation, that Congregation_had all 
powereWwithinitsſelf ; then when there are more particular 
Congregations, it muſt beſo; and yet this is the very founda- 
tion of all thoſe Kingdoms of Yveror, as one calls them, 
thoſe ſole ſelf-governing Congregations. When there was but 
one Congregation in a Church, it was neceſlary'if it had! any 
Church power, that it muſt be lodged in that one Congrega- 
tion : But when this Congregation was muleiplyed into many 
more, is it not as neceſfary-for their mutual government, there 
ſhould be a common power governing them together, as a 
joynt-ſociety? Beſides, the firſt Congregational Church in the 
New Teſtament, viz. that of Jeruſalem, could beno particu-«- 
lar organical Church; -for it had many, if not all, univerſal 
officers in it;, and if they were the fixed Paſtors of that 
Church, they could not, according to the principles of thoſe ' 
who thus ſpeak, preach to any other Congregation but their 
own, by vertue of their office: And ſo, either their Apoſto. 
lical office and commiſſion muſt be deſtroyed, if they were 
Paſtors of particular organical Churches; * or it their Apo- 
ſtolical office be aſſerted, their Paſtorſhip of particular orga-'' 
nical Churches is deſtroyed by their own principles, who 
aſſert that the Paſtor of a Church can do no Paſtoral office 
'out of his own Congregation. The caſe is the ſame, as to - 
other Churches planted by the Apoſtles & governed by them- ' 
ſelves ; which two, as far as I can find inthe New Teſtament, ' 
were of an equal extent ; -viz. that all the Churches planted 
by Apoſtles, were chiefly governed by themſelyes, though 
they had ſubordinate officers uader them. Theſe firſt Churches 
then were not ſuch particular organized Churches, but they 
were asthe firſt matter of many Congregations to be propa- 
gated out of them ;z which aſrer made one ſociety, conſiſting 
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of thoſe ſeveral. Congregations imbodyed together, and 
ruled by one common government. As in a Colledee, every 
Tutor hath his own pupils, which he rules; and if we ſap- 
poſe but one Tutor art firſt in the Colledge, with his pupils, all 
the power, both common to the ſociety, and peculiar to his 
Jock, is joyned together but when there are many more- 
Tutors, having Pupils under their charge, all theſe, for their 
better ordering as a ſociety, muſt be governed by the common 
government of the Colledge, to which the particular govern- 
mentof every Tutor is and muſt be ſubordinate : Bnt this 
will be more fully made appear in the original of Civil go- 
vernment. It is far more evident, that all Civil power lay 
at firſt.in Adam and his family, and afterwards in particular 
families, than that all Church-power lay in particular Con- 
gregations atfirſt. We may then with as good reaſon ſay, 
that there is no lawful Civil Government now, but that of 
particular families; and that no National Government hath 
any right or power over particular families, becauſe families 
had once all Civil power within themſelves; as becauſe it is 
ſyppoſed, that all Church-power lay firſt in particular Con- 
gregations, therefore there muſt be no Church power above 
them ; nor that particular Congregations are ſubject to ſuch 
Government as is requiſite for the regolating of the tociety 
in common, as comprehending in it many particular Congre- 
gations. Eet them ſhew then, how any Government in the 
State is . lawful, when families had the firſt power, and by. 
what right now thoſe families are ſubordigate to the Civil 
Magiſtrate, and what neceſlity there is fur it; and by the very. 
ſame reaſons will we ſhew the lawfulneſs of Goyernment 
inthe Church over many Congregations, and that thoſe are 
by the ſame right, and upon the ſame neceſlity, to- ſubordinate 
themſelves to the Governuurs of the Church conſidered as a 
ſociety taking in many particular Congregations. The Paral- 
lel runs on further and clearer (till: For as the heads of the 
ſeyeral families. after. the Flood, had the command oyer all 
dwelling under their roofs, while they reraained in one fami- 
ly; ard «hen that increaſed into.more, their power was ex- 
tend<d over them too; which was the firſt original] of Mo- 
narchy 12 the wocld : So the planters of the ficlt Churches, 

| that 
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that while the Church was but one Congregation, had power 
over it, when this Congregation was multiplied. into more, 
their power equally extended over them all, And- as after: 
wards, ſeveral heads of tamilies upou their encreaſe,.did con; 
{tjitute diſtinct Civil Governments, wherein were. ſubardinate- 
officers, but thoſe Governments themlelves were-coordinate- 
one with another: So in the Church, ſo many Congregati- 
ons as make up one Provincial, or National ſociety ( as ſuc- 
ceſſion and prudence-doth order the bounds of them Þ do. 
make up ſeveral particular Churches, enjoying their officers 
ruling them, but ſubordinate to the Govyernours of | the 
Church in common : Which ſoaety, National or Provincial, 
is ſubordinate to none beyond its lelf, but enjoyes a free 
power within its ſclf of ordering things for its own Govern» 
ment, as it judgeth moſt convenient, and agreeable tothe 
rules of Scripture, The ſumm hen of what I ſay, - concerns 
ing ſubordination of officers and powers in the ſociety; of ;the 
Church, is this, that by the light and Law of Nature it ap- 
pears, that no individual company. or Congregation, hath 
an abſolure, independent power within its (elf z but thag, for 
the redreſling grievances happening in them, appeals are ne- 
ceſlary to the parties aggrieved, and a ſubordination of that 
particular Congregation, to the government of the ſociety 
in commen. So.that, the right of appealing, and original of 
ſubordination,uis from Nature the particular manner and 
form of ſubordinate and ſuperiour Courts, is to be fetched 
from poſitive Laws ; the limitation of Appeals, cxtent of ju- 
riſdiction, the binding power of {cntence, fo far as concerns 
external Unity in the Church, is to be fetched from the power 
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of the Magiſtrate, and civil ſanctions and conſtitutions. The {:. 13. 


Churches power, as to Divine Law. being _ directive and 
declarative; but being confirmed by a civil ſanction, 1s-juri- 
dical and obligatory. Concerning the Magiſtrates power 
to call, confirm, alter, repeal the decrees of Synods, fee Gre- 
tins, Chamier, Whitaker, Caſaubon, 1Mornay, and others, wha 
fully and largely handle it z To whom having nothing to add,. 
I will take nothing at all from them - As for that time when the' 
Church was without Magiſtrates ruling in it, in thoſe things 
left undetermined by the rule of the Word, they acted = 
; | ; S 2 (0) 
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of principles of Chriſtian prudence agreeable tothe rules of 
Scripture, and from the principles of the Law of nature : 
One of which we come in the next place to. ſpeak to. 
So Much for the Churches power,. conſidered as a ſociety for _ 
ending controverſies ariling within its ſelf, tending to break. 
the peace and unity of it. 


CH A P: VII 
The fifth thing dilated by the Law of nature, That all that are 
- admitted into this ſociety, muſt conſent to be governed by the Laws 
and Rules of it, Civil ſocreties founded upon mutual conſent ;; 
expreſs in the firſt emrance, implicite in others born under ſocte- 
ties aftually formed. Conſent as to a Church neceſſary, the 
manner of conſent determined by Chriſt by baptiſm and profeſſion. 
Implicite conſent ſuppoſed in all baptized, explicite, declared by 
challenging the priviledges, andobſerving the duties of the Cove- 
nant. Explicite by expreſs owning the Goſpel when adult, very 
uſeful for recovering the credit of Chriſtianity. The Diſcipline of 
the Primitive Church cleared from Origen, Juſtin Martyr, 
Pliny, Tertullian. The neceſſary requiſites of Church memberſhip, 
' whether poſuive ſugns of grace : Explicite Covenant, how far ne- 
ceſſary, not the formal conſtitution of a Church, proved by ſeveral 
arguments. 


'He Law of nature diftates, that all who are admitted into 

this fociety, muſt conſent to be governed by the Laws and 
Rules of that ſociety, according to its conſtitution. For none 
can be looked upon as a member of a ſociety, but ſuch a one 
as ſubmits to the Rules and Laws of the ſociety, as conſtituted 
at the time of his entrance into.it. That all civil ſocieties are 
founded upon voluntary conſent and agreement of parties, 
and do depend: npon contracts and Covenants made between- 
them, is evident to any that conſider that men are not bound 
by the Law of nature to aſſociate themſelves with any but 


whom they {bal} judge fit ; that dominion. and propriety was 
Intro- 
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introduced by free conſent of men : and ſo there muſt be 
Laws and Bonds fit, agreement made, and ſubmiſſion ac- 
knowledged to thoſe Laws ; elſe men might plead their natural 
right and freedom ſtill, which would be deſtructive to the, very 
nature of thoſe ſocieties. When. men then did firſt part with: 
their natural liberties, two things were neceſlary in the moſt 
expreſs terms to be declared; firſt a free and voluntary: con- 
ſent to part with ſo much of their natural rights as was not 
conſiſtent with the well being of the ſociety : ſecondly, a free 
ſubmiſſion to all Laws, which ſhould be agreed upon at their 
entrance into ſociety, or afterwards as they ſee cauſe. But 
when ſocieties were already entred, andchildren born under 
them, no ſuch expreſs conſent was required in them, being; 
bound by vertue of the proteCtion, they find from authority 
to ſubmit to if, and an implicite conſent is ſuppoſed in all ſuch: 
as are born under that authority. But for their more full un- 
derſtanding of this obligation of theirs, and go lay the greater 
tye of obedience upon them , when they come to under- 
ſtanding, it hath been conceived very requiſite by moſt States. 
to haye an explicite declaration of their conſent, either by 
ſome formal .oath- of allegiance, or ſome other way ſuffici- 
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ently. expreſſing their fidelity, in ſtanding to the Covyenants 
long, fince ſuppoſkd' to-be made. Toapply this now to the * 


Church. . 
We -have all all along hitherto conſidered the Church in 


general, as a ſociety or corporation which was neceſlary in 
order to our diſcovering what is 1n it from the light of nature. 
without poſitive Laws. | 

But here we muſt take notice of what was obſerved: by Fas 
ther Laynez the Jeſuit at the Council of Trexe, That it is not 
with the Church as with other ſocieties, which are firit them- 
ſelves, and then conſtitute the Governours. But the Go: 
yernour of this ſociety was firſt himſelf, and he appoinged 
what Orders, Rules, and Laws ſhould govern this ſociety ; 
and wherein he hath determined any thing, we-are bound to- 
look upon that, as neceſſary to the maintaining of that ſociety 
which is buiſt upon his conſtitution of it, And'iin man 


thoſe orders which Chriſt hath ſetled in his Church z the foun- 


dation.of them. is in the Law of nature; with the particular de- 
| S 3 termination 
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termination ofthe manner of them is from himſelf. Thus it 


is in the caſe we noware upon; nature requires that every one 
entring into a ſociety, ſhould conſent to the rules of it. Our 


' Saviour hath determined how this conſent jhouuld be ex- 


preſſed, viz. by receiving baptiſm from thoſe who have the 


. Power to diſpenſe it : which is the federal rite whereby our 


conſent is exprefled to own all the Laws and ſubmit to them, 
whereby this ſociety is governed: which at the firſt entring 


: of men into this ſociety of the Church was requiſite to be done 


Deut. 29, 


I5. 
AQ. 2. 28. 


by the expreſs and cxplicite conſent of the parties themſelyes, 


| being of ſufficient capacity to declare it, but the Covenant 


being once entred into by themicives, not only in their own 


: name, but in the name of their poſterity (a thing implyed in 


all Covenants wherein benefits do redound to polterity, that 
the obligation ſhould reach them too, but more particular in 
this, it baving been alwayes the tenour of Gods Covenants 
with men, to enter the ſeed as well as the perſons themſelves, 
as to outward priviledges ) an implicite conſent as to the 
children in Covenant, is ſufficient to enter them upon the pri- 
viledges of it by baptiſm,although withal it be highly rational 
for their better underſtanding the ingagement they entred in- 
to,that when they came to age they ſhould explicitely declare 
their own voluntary conſent to ſubmit to the Laws of Chriſt, 
and to conform their lives to the profeſiion of Chriſtianity, 
which might be a more than probable way, and certainly moſt 


- agreeable both to reaſon and Scripture to adyance the credit 


of Chriſtianity once more in the world, which at this day ſo 
much ſufters by ſo many profeſſing it without underſtanding 
the terms of it, who ſwallow down a profeſſion of Chriſti- 
anity, as boyes do pills, without knowing what. it is com- 


. pounded of, which is the great reaſon it works ſo little altera- 


rion upon their ſpicits. ; 

The one great cauſe of the great flouriſhing of religion in 
the Primitive times, was cettainly the ſtriftnels uſed by them 
in their admiſſion of members into Church ſocieties, which is 
tully deſcribed by Origen againſt Celſus , who tells us they did 
$1A07ugr)y 760 fivs x rs dywjas TH wegmorlour, inquire mto their 
lives and Carriages , to diſcerntheir ſeriouſneſs in the profeſſion 
of Chriſtianity during thefr being Catechument : Who = 
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tells us they did requir e Tm X23 It, 0Jrt RA To AS, % 3TH Nyews 
Blamoy BeCronzuar, true repentance and reformation of life , 
3 TWINS Nv 423 9 duTe5 om ras mpg wy Twrtmis, then we ad- 
mit th:m to the participation of our myſteries, 1 confeſs the 
Diſcipline of the Primitive Church hath been very much mif- 
repreſented to us, by mens looking upon it through the glaſs 
of the modern practices and chſtoms obtaining among us ; as 
thovgh all this only concerned the admiſſion to the Lords 
Supper; though that was alwayes in chiefeſt veneration 
in the Church of God, as being the chief of Goſpcl myſteries 
( as they loved tc ſpeak) yer I cannot find that any were 
admitted to all other Ordinances freely with them who were 
debarred from this; but their admiſſion to one, did include 
an admiſſion to all : ſo on the contrary , 1 find none admitted 
to baptiſm, who were not to the Lords Supper ; 
Catechuneni, preſently after, only confirmation interveging 
(which - will hardly be ever found ſeparate from baptiſm, 
till the. diſtinCtion of the double Chriſme in wertice & pettore 
came up, which was about 7eroms time. ) | 

"The thing then which the Primitive Church required in ad- 
mitting perſons adult to baptiſm, and fo to the Lords Supper, 
was a ſerious viſible profeſſion of Chriſtianity , which was 
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| looked upon by them as the greateſt evidence of their real 


conſent to the rules of the Goſpel. For that purpoſe it will 


be worth our taking.notice what is ſet down by Juſtin Mar-. 


tyr, Apolog. 2. ſpeaking of the celebration of the Lords Supper; 
») # Soph dury 13a65”) map 1ulv eerie ns wdhvi dingy weregery Gay 
iv } Td mow'orn dAnS9 i) mt lduyuira bg” nubs,: %z Avazarg 
mT umy dye; dudpney t fs 12 mmny AvT/v, *} £76 BIerT as 
5 2e1505 maghoxey, where we ſee what was required before 
admiffion to the Lords Supper, ,a profeſſion of faith in the truths 
of the Goſpel, and anſwerable life ro the Goſpel ,' without which 
it was not lawful to participate of the Lords Supper.» And 


P. 97. td. 
Par. 
1635. 


further we ſee by Pliny, that the Chriſtians of thoſe times did - 


make uſe of ſome ſolemn ingagements among themſelves 


which he calls Sacramenta ; they did ſe ſacramento obſtringere ne - 


farta ,. ne-latrocinia ne adwlteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, 
"&c. and Tertallian reports it out of Pliny, that he found -no- 


thing de Sacramentis corum ( as Junius firſt reads it out of 
| At. S. 
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Syned.l. 1. 


_ he brovght the Chriſtian, in under the Law; the ground of 
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AM. S. for de ſacris, after him Heralduz,and as it is now read in 
Rioaltius Edition ) befides cautelam & ad confederandum 
erſciplinam , | fc. ſcelera prohibentes, which Euſebins calls 
vv Y12gs, patta, Covenants between them ; and ſo Mr. Selder 
interprets the place of Origen in the beginning of his book 
againſt Celſu , where Celſius begins his charge againſt 


33 the Chriſtians, «s ovv>54r35 xgs2dy meks WnNiiAvs Tojuplyar Yeu 


410) abs Te revomrple Witte he Lakes avy2iz95 not as Gele- 
n17renders it,.converitzs, bit in its proper ſenle tor contracts 
'or covenants that were made by the Chriſtians as by other 
ſocieties,only permittcd,and tolerated by theCommonwealth, 
And we find by Pliny, that when the heterie were forbidden , 


thoſe - ſocieties was only a mutual compact- and agreement 
among.the perſons of it ; Such as among the Eſſens of the 
Jews, and the Schools of Philoſophers among the Greeks, 
Tofephus mentions the Ggxvs peels of thoſe who were admit- 
ted into the ſociety of the Eſſens. And ſo in all other ſocieties 
which ſubſiſt only from mutual confederation in a Common» 
wealth. Thus I acknowledge it to be in Chriſtianity, that 
there muſt be ſuch a ſuppoſed contract or voluntary conſent 
in the perſons ingaged in ſuch ſocieties. But with this obſer- 
vable difference, that although there muſt be a conſent in 
doth, yet the one is wholly free,as to any pre-ingagement or 
obligation to it, as well as to the act its ſelf; bur in religious | 
ſocieties, though the act of conſent be free, yet there 1s an 
antecedent obligation ypon men, binding them. to this vo- 
Juntary conſent. The want of the underitanding this diffs. 
rence, is, the very foundation of that opmion men call 
'Eraſtianiſm ; for the followers of Eraſius, when they find 
that Chriſtians did act ex confederata diſciplna, they preſently 
conclude all Church power to lay only jn mutual conſent. It 
is granted Church power doth ſuppoſe conſent , but then 
all Chriftians are under an obligation from the nature of Chri- 
ſtianity to expreſs this conſent, and toſubmit to all cenſures 
legally inflicted. About the heterie and focieties among the 
Romans, we may take notice of the Law of twelve, Tables. 
So in the colleftion of Lud. Charondiv , Sodalibu qui ejuſ- 
dem collegis ſurt z & jus coennds habent, poteſtas eſto, pation 
| > quam 
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quars volent inter ſe intunde' dum n8 quid ex yublica lege corrums | 
pant. -Ex Caioc. 4. D. de Collec. & Corp. * i nl 
| confeſs when'perfons areentred into a viſible Church-S0. *' *$.3 
cicty by Baptiim , If they will own that profeſſion they were 
baptized into, 'and arenot guilty either of plain ignorance 6f 
it, cr manifeſt ſcandal,and demand as their right rhe'other or- 
dinances of theGoſpet,[ ſeenot by: what power they may be ex: 
claded.lf we fix not in a fcrions vifible protefſion as the ground 
of giving right, but require poſitive evidences of grace in every 
One TO be admitvcd ro ordinances as the only thing piving 
right, for my parc, fetting aſide'the many inconvenipnces he-. 
ſides which attend that in reference to the perſons to be aUmit- 
ted,' 1 fee not how with a fafe and good 'conſcience 6tdinan- 
ces can be adminiſtred by any. My reaſon is this. "Every one, 
eſpecially aMiniſter in that caſe ought to proceed upon certain 
grounds thar the Voghy: admitted hath right to the'ordinance 
ro be adminiftred5* but if poſitive, ſigns of grace be” requi- 
red, a mans confciehte cannot proceed upon-any cettainty,,” 
without infallible Khowledge'of anothers ſpiritual ſtate; which 
I ſuppoſe ri6ne will pretend to. My meaning is; + that which 
gives right, muſt he ſomething evident tothe perſon-admitting 
into it, if it be his duty to inquire after it; but if only poſitive 
{fsns of grace be looked-on, as giving right, the- ground of 
righe canneyer be ſo-evidentto ahother perſon! ,  as/ to 'pro-'" 
ceed with a good conſcience, 5. e.'with a'full perſwaſion of ' 
anothers right to the adminiftration of any ordinance to hin, 
If itbe ſaid, that theſe are required bnly as tokens ofa true yi- 
ſible profeſlion,and it is that which gives the right ; I reply,our 
knowledge of, and affent to the conclufion, can be n6 ſtronp- ' 
cr, nor more cerrain'than'to the premiſes from 'whente It is ih- 
ferred ; if therefore true profellion gives rightzand our know-/! 
ledge 'of thar proceeds. upon our knowledge of the-work of 
grace, we are left at the fame uncertainty we were-at before. 
But if we fay that an outward profeſſion of rhe Goſpel (where ' 
there*is nothing rendringmen imcapable'of owning: ity *which:3 
is Ipnorance, 'nor deelaring they doinot own it,-waich is:ſcan-'7 
days that which gives a viſible right to the ordinances'of the 
Church as viſible,we have ſomething to hx our ſelves upon,and - 


to bottom a perſwaſion of the right of perſons to ordinances-: 
. > Chriſt 
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Chriſt when -he inſtituted Thurches , diJ-inſtitnte them'av 
viſible ſocieties, that is, to have marks whereby to be knowfi- 
and diſtinguiſhed , as other: ſocieties in the world'are; now 
tliat which -puts a difference betwerr this ard other” ſocaeties;. 
is. at open profeſſion-'of Chriſtianity , which profeſhon' is 
looked upon 'as the ovtward «Xpreſſion of the internal conſent 
of the ſoul to the dottrine and laws of the Geſpel. Which 
optward evidence af conſent, where there is nothing evidently 
and direftly oppugning 1t , - is that which. the Church: of 
God in admiffion of - viſible' members is to proceed tpon.” "1, 
no where find that ever Chriſt or his Apoſtles in makingdifei-. 
ples, or admitting to Church memberſhip, did.exat any jnore. 
than. a: profeſſed willingneſs to adhere to. the doctrine which 
they preached ; nor that they refuſed any who did declare. 
rheir deſire to joyn with them. - An owning Chriſtianity is all 
we read of antecedent tv admiſſion of” Churth-members, 
Andif aoy thing elſe be further required .as neceffary,” wemuſt 
either ſay the word of God is defective in inſtitutions of neceſ-. 
ſity to the Church, which [ ſuppoſe the aſleftors of. it will. not. 
be ſo inconſiſtent to their own principles, as to do; or elſe 
muſt produce where.any thing further 1s required by the word | 
of God. 7 4 It 1 $1 FUIGIO 
By this we may ſee what to anſiver tho who require'an, 
cxplicite: Covenant. from all members of the Church, as that 
which gives the farm and being to a Church.. If they mean 
only in the. ficſt conſtitution, of. a. viſible Churctf, an. 
expreſs owning of the Golpel -Coyengnt, there. is none. will. 
deity chat $@ be. neceſſary. to makeodea member. of the viſible. 
Church-of Chriſt. * IF rhey further” mean that there muſt be, 
a zeal, confederation -between thofe who joyn together in Go- 
ſpel ordinances inorder td their being a Church, Iknow none : 


- will queſtion it chat know .whbat it is that makes a ſociety to-be 


ſo; whichis ſuch a real confederation withone ancther: If they . 
mean. furcher,. that-though Ciriitians be- bound 'by. vertue of- 
theic Goſpel Covenant to joyn. with-ſome Church ſociety; 
yet. not - being. determined by Scripture to; what particular. 
Church-they ſhould joyn ;: therefore for- Chriſtians better . 
vrd-rſtanding what their mutral* duty ' is ' to 'one' another , 
and:who thatPaſtor is to whom they owe therelation of _ | 
r, 
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bers. that there ſhould be ſome ſignificang declaration either by 
words.or afions of their witlinguels-to joyn with ſuch, a Pargr- 
gular Lociery iu, Goſpel ordinances 5:1ſþall grant tis xo. be; 
ceſlacy, rya-, ; Bur 4t bezand ghis.their, meaning be, that.a far+ 
pal expligite covenant be abſolutely neceLary\to-make;any pre 
a member of.a Church, I ſec no ceaſon for it.. |. For, + *+/ 


1. If there. may. be a real confederation without this ; thei 


this.is. nor neceſlary, but there may bg a real-conſegeratiq!i 
ivithout;rhis explicite, Covenant ; as appears in thoſe Qburch- 
es of Ghriſt,. both in the Primitive, times, | and fince the Refor- 


«it 


mation, , who have never uſed jt., which none-l ſuppoſe who 


maintain this,opinion will deay to have beentrue viltble Church: . 


es of Chriſt. eg 5 20 ee 
..2,-If the Goſpel Covenant, entred ints by any, gives a right 
to. Goſpel grdinances by. its. {elf,,, rhgn,..an explicite. Co- 
VEQALL 1s nor, That, which, makes. ane a:memher of a-Church.; 
but. the Goſpel Covenant, gives. that right to-all- Goſpel ordi- 
nances. If by baptiſm, the perſon baptized have a legal tithe 
to.a!l Goſpel ordinances, then, &c. .the 4Lnor appears in that 
they, are adwirted Church members by baptiſm; and;how can 
auy. be a.member.vf a Church, and ; not, have: right: £0./all 
ordinzn:cs in it, ſuppoſing capacity to receive them ? Aight 
once received, .cantinues tall it be forteited, eſpecially when: it 
is ſuch a right as.3$,n0t limited to any particular, priviledges, 
but M, all the priviledges of that ſociety ingo whickthey asc 
ENtred.. .. UTI AC. 41 it, 2.9] 4 py 
i;3+- Ihe. reality of-cooſent may , be Jofkciently manifeſted 
who ace under the lame aroſclzon ig the, common, acts: of; the 
ſociety and acceptance of, and ſubmiſſion to the rulers of that 
ſocicty, which uvplicitely is that Covenant which they would 
have exprcfied; and actions in thi; caſe are as deglargtive and 
bgniicative as words, , 
0 4:;.1f.a Churca may 


"> 4. lf a Church may ceaſe to be a true,Churchz, without 
epi cite .diſowing fuch a.Covenant, then.it is not; £xpligits 
.-ovenanting which makes a Church ; bur., a. Chyrch , may 


at +. 0 


££aleio be a true Church without explicite diſownjng+it z, as 
ical. of,univerlal corruption, .as to word: and Sacranients, . 
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The ground of the conſequence, , is from the parity of reaſon 
as to contraries. TO | n 
But thovgh I ſee noreaſon atall, why-an explicite Covye- 
nant ſhould be ſo neceſſary to a Church, that we cannot ſup- 
—_ true Charch without it; "Yet I no wayes' deny the law- 
ulneſs or- expediency, in many caſes, of having a perſonal 
profeſſion from al} baptized in'mfancy, when they come,to 
age (which we may it we plcaſe, call ' Confirmation ) and the 
neceſſity of deſirihg' admiſſion, in order' to 'particpation of 
all Ordinances: which deſire of admiſſion doth neceſſarily 
imply mens conſenting to tte Laws of that ſociety, and walk- 
ing according to the duties of it ; and fo they are conſequer- 
tially and virtually, though not expreſly ang formally, bound 
to all the duties required from them 11 that relation. When 
Churches are over-run with loofnefs, . ignorance,  and' pro- 
phaneneſs, or when Chriſtians are under perſecution, an ex- 
ternal profeſſion of the Goſpel Covenant, and declaring 
their owning the ſociety they are cntred into, and ſubmitting 
to the Laws of it, may be, if not whohly, neceſlary, yet very 
uſeful-anU expedient : And indeed; at'af| rimes we ſee- people 
underſtand ſd little of their duty or engagements, and are ſo 
hardly brought under the exerciſe bf Geſpet difcipline, that 
an open Profeſſion of their ſubmiſſion to the rules of the Go- 
ipel, ſeems the moſt likely way to advance the praCtice, power, 
and purtty- of religion.; But of this muchis 'fpoken by others 
lately, and therefore I ſuperſede. From all this we ſee, that 
every.ſociety implying a joyning together in ſome common 
duties; Nature tells us there nvſt be a real conſenting toge- 
ther, explicite , or implicite in all perſons, who enter into 
{uch a ſociety. 
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CHAP. VII, 


The laſt thing diftated bythe Law of Nature, &, that every of- 
fender againſt the Laws of the ſociety, muſt give an account 
of hir ations to the Governours of it, aud ſubmit to the cen- 
ſures infliitcd upon him by them. The original of penalties 
in ſocieties. The nature. of them, according to the nature and 
-. ends of ſocieties. The penalty of the Church no civil mult: 
becauſe its Laws and ends are different from civil ſocieties. 

The prattice of the Druids i excommunicatiox. Among the 

Fews whether a meer civil or ſacred penalry. The latter pro- 
ved by ſix arguments. Cherem Col Bo »jections anſwered. 
., The ,oraginal of the miſtake ſhewed. The fit part concluded. 


Ature diftates further, that in a well ordered ſociety, every 
LN offender againſt the rules of that ſocicty, muſt give an 
account of his attions to the Governouss of that ſociety, and ſub- 
mit to [he Frlees of it, according. to the judgment of the 1u- 
krs'of it, In all ſocieties fubſiſting by Laws, men being more 


ruled by hopes and fears, than by a ſenſe of duty, or love of 


goodneſs, it is neceſſary for maintaining a ſociety, that there 
mult be not only a declaration of what men ought to do, but a 
ſetting forth the penalties which they muſt undergo upon vi- 
lation ofthe Laws whereon the ſocicty doth ſubſiſt; And 
as there mult be [penalties annexed, as . the ſanftion of the 


Law, ſo it muſt of neceſſity be implyed in a wellordered; 
ſociety, that every perſon,as he doth promiſe obedience to the 


Laws, {o by the ſame obligation he is bound to ſubmit tothe 
penalties upon diſobedience : For whatever Law hinds to du- 
ty where there is a penalty threatned, doth bind likewiſe to 
pungſhment upon negleCt of duty : for no ſooner is the. Law 
broken, but the offender lies under the penal. ſanftion of 
that Law, andis thereby bound to give an account of him- 
ſelf and aftions, to thoſe Governours who are bound to ſee 
the Laws obeyed, or offenders puniſhed.” Guilt follows im- 
medigtely upon the breach of the Law, which is nothing el{2 
ut the offenders obligation to puniſhment.. From this obli- 
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gation on the offenders part, ariſeth a new relation tetween 
the Governor of the ſociety and the offender. On the Go- 
vernours part A right to puniſh, vindictive jultice, ſuppoſing 
offences committed z and onthe oftenders-part, an.objigation 
ro, undergo what ſhall be.inflifted upon him-for his offence : 
Puniſhinere being nothing elle, but malum paſſionss ob malnm 
atio:iis, Where muſt be then theſe things (uppoied in any well 
ordered. ſociety ; Laws to be governcd by, Rulcrsto ſee the 
#.2ws kept , or offenders punithed , penalties made knowa 
tor offenders , ſnbmiſſion of the perſons -in the ſocieties to 
che penalties, if they deſerve them, But now of what kind, 
Nature , and degree the penalties mult be, muſt be refolved 
according to the nature, end, and deſign of the conſtitution 
of the tociety. If ic be a ſociety for preſervation of the 
rights of bodies, or eſtatcs, the penalues muſt be either/pect- 
niary or corporal : And the ground 1s, b:cant the end, of 
legal puniſhment is not properly revenge, but the ;preſeryarti- 
on of the ſociety, which witt out puniſhments could not be: A 
threefold end is therefore aſligned to puniſhments ; the re- 
formation of the offending perſon, the prevention. of further 
offences in the ſociety of the lame kind, and the being a ter- 
rour and example ro others; the firlt 1s called reſo,  wanne, 
or @+$8izn; , the ſecond nweiz , being for the preſervation 
of t..c honour of the Mayiltrate : the third znegderyue , when 
the puniſhment is inſlifted upon one, that others inould take 
notice of jt; which muſt be always done in a.publick man- 
ner : So a>gderyweansu in Matthew , is oppolec to ag 3en. 
P3111 )  y108TH A 

Thele things bcing thus in general conſidered, come we 
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nour-which- men enjoy by thus aſſociating themſelves for fo 
high an employment : That puniſhment then muſt be the loſs 
of thoſe priviledges which the Corporation enjoys, which muſt 
be by exctuſion of the offending perſon from commanion with 
the jociety. Hence we ſee it is eviderit, that which we call ex- 
communication-is the greatelt penalty which the Church , as 
a ſociety , can inflit upon the menbers of it, conſidered as 
fuch. And hence it is likewiſe clear, that as the ſociety of the 
Church is diſtinct from others, the Laws, ends, Covernours 
of a different nature, fo the puniſhment mult be a puniſhment 
diſtiatt feom: civil, and ordained” who!ly in order to the'pecu- 
har ends of this -ſociety-z which they do not well conſider, 
who deny any ſuch power as that of excommunication peculiar 
to the Church,. which is as much as to deny that the Laws 
whereby-the-Church is ruled, are different from the civil Laws, 
ac the ends of this foctety from the ends of civil ſocieties : for 
the paniſhment maſt be-proportioned to the Laws, and refer- 
red immediately to its proper ends. It werc no ways difſicuit 
to-anſwer the pretences brought againſt this : For although I 
acknowledge a ſubordination of this religious ſociety to the 
Sepreme authority in the Commonwealch , and that the rules 
concerning the Government of the ſociety in common muſt 
have theic ſan{tion from thence; yet this no ways implics but 
it.may have its peculiar penalties and power to inflict them, 
any more than any Company of Tradeſmen have not power 
to excludg any from their company for breaking the rules of 
the. company, becauſe they are ſubordinate to the Supreme 
Authority : or any Colledge to expel any from thence, for 
breaking' the local] Statutes of it , which are diſtin "from the 
Common Laws. Nor is it any argument, that becauſe Chri- 
ſtians had murual confederations-in times of perſecution for 
the.exerciſe of cenſures, therefore theſe cenſures were only 
arbitrary and humane; -unleſs it be proved, that it was not a 
duty inthem ſo zo-contederate and joyn together, nor was there 
any antecedent obligation to inflict thoſe 'cenſures upon -offeyd- 
ers. Much leſs, thirdly, becauſe their jriſditien is not civi! 
and coaCtive, therefore they have none at all; which is as much 
asto ſay, the Laws of Scripture are not our Common Laws. 
therefore they are none at all... | 
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* I ſhall not here inſiſt upon the divine right of: a power to 
excommunicate offenders, founded upon the poſitive Laws of 
Carilt, it being my only buſincls now to ſhew what founda- 
Hontucha power hath in theLaw of nature 3 which we have 
{een dothfollow-upon the Churches being; a diſtinct focierty 
ruled by other Laws, acting on-other ends, ſubſi{ting: upon 
ditferent grounds from any other ſociety, A further evi- 
dence we have of this, how conſonant it 1s to the light of na- 
ture, trom the practice of ail-ſocieties pretending to be for the 
worſhip of God, ' who have looked upon this as the proper 
penalty of offenders among them, to be excluded out of thoſe. 
locieties, Thus we find among the Druids, whole great office 
was to take care of the worſhip of their Gods, and to inſtruct 
the people in religion, as Ceſar rehates, ils rebus -divims int- 
terjurt, ſacrificia publica ac privata procurant, religiones intere 
pretantur., andaccordingly - the puniſhment of difobedience 
among them was excommunication from their facrifites,which 
they looked upon as the zreateſt puniſhment coutd be inflicted 
upon them, as Ceſar at large deſcribes it 5 $5 quis ant privatca 
aut pnblicus eorum decreto non_ſtetit, Jacrificits interaicunt's has 
pena apud eos eft graviſſima \, quitus ita eſt interaitium 11 numero” 
impiorum & feeleratorum habentur, us omnesaeceannt, adithm eps 
rum ſermonemque defurinnt, ne quid ex contagione incommodl Acct» 
prant,neq; tis petentivus jus redautyr,neq, honds ullus communicathr, . 
The practice of excommunicatian among the Jews 1s$ 
not queſtioned by any, but the right ground and, original | 
of that practice, with theeftect and extent of it. Some cor- 
ceive it to have been only taken up among the News after 
the power of capital -puaiſhments was taken from them  - 
and that it was uled by. them, wholly upon a civil account, 
not extending to the excluſion of men from their worſhip in 
the Temple or Synagogues, but only to be a note of infamy 
upon offending pecions. This opinion though entertained 
by perſons of muctkskill and learning in the Jewiſh antiquirtes, 
yet carries not that evidence with it to gain oy allent toit.For . 
firſt, the cauſe of excommunication were not ſuch as were ex= 
preſled by theirLaw to deſerve ſuch civil puniſhments as might 
have been inflicted by them -upon offenders, nor were they 
generally matters of a £iyil nature, but matters of _—_ _ 
canda 
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ſcandal, as will appear to any that ſhall peruſe the twenty four 
cauſes of excommunication related out of the Jewiſh writers 
by. Sdden and Joh. Cech. Such were the negl;Bing the page 
the Scribes, the vain prono.coug the name of God, bearing wineſ3 
againſt a, Few befare. heathen tribunals, doing any common work. 
in the afternoon of the day,before the paſſuver, with others of a 


like nature, It Excommunicatign had been then taken up © 


among them wy ex confederata diſciplina, to ſupply the de- 
fe&t of civil judicatorics, at leaſt all capital offenders muſt 
have Jaia under the ſentence of excommunication. But here 
we read. not of any being excommunicated. for, thoſe, but for 
other lelſer matters, which were looked upon as matters- of 
ſcandal among them ; and though fome of them were matters 
of civil injuries, yet it follows not that men were ,excommuni- 
cated for them as ſuch, but for the ſcandal which attended 
them. .As inthe Chriſtian Church, men are excommunicated 
for matters which are puniſhable by the civil Magiſtrate, but 
not under that notion, - bur as. they. are offences to that Chri- 
ſtian ſociety which they live.. among. Secondly, It appears 
that excommunication. was not a meer civil penalty, becauſe 
the increaſing or abatement of that penalty did depen4-upon 
the perſons repentance and deſire of abſolution, Now ciyil pe- 
nalges.do not regard the intention and mind of the perſon, bug 

the quality and; deſert of the aQion ; the'reaſon is, becaule 
* humane, Laws do reſpett immediacely, open i , and noc 
animun.. aentis, unleſs it be only ſofar as the ind! hath influ- 
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ence upon the ation, But now it is otherwiſe in ſuch Laws - 


which rake immediate notice of the intention of the mind, 
and only of outward, ations as they are ſignificative and 
expreſſive ,of the inward intentions: for in. theſe, though 
the ground bf proceeding to penalties be from the notice 
taken of the outward aCtion, yer that outward aftion beidg 
ſybje&t to penalty, as expreſlive of the minds intention ; 
where there may be ſufficient evidence given of the integri- 
ty and uprightneſs of the intention atterwards, there may 
be , preportionably a relaxation of the penalty ; becaule 
the end of the penalty inflicted was not to be an act of ju- 
ſtice excluded from mercy in the end of adminiſtation 
as in civil judicatorics, but an adt of j1ſtice whoſe end was 
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mercy, thatis, the regaining and recovering the offenders foul 
from ſin, by infli/ting ſuch a penalty upen him, as might hum- 
ble him under the ſenſe of it. Hence appears the preat reaſon. 
ableneſs of their proceedings in the managery of diſcipline 
it the primitive times, who did not fix a'certain time as a 
ſtanding” Law for all offenders, but did increaſe, or leflen' 
both 'the time and weight of their penance, according to' the” 
evidences given of their. ſubmiſſion and true repentance for 
their miſcarriages. That it was thus now in reference to 
excommunication among the Jews, appears from what is a{- 
ſerted by the Learned Buxrorf concerning the' time of the 
leſſer excommunication;' called 193 Niddut, ' which remained 
thirty days uſually, but' were ſhortned by confeflion"and de- 
ſire- of abfolution; durat 30. dies, qui tamen panitentia4 & de- 
precatione deourtantur. But if after thirty days paſt, he con- 
tinue impenitent, the judge as he ſees fit, increaſeth the pu- 
niſhment, fo as to-donble or treble the time,'or extend it to his 
whole life: ifhe dyed without __—_— ſtone 'i8 Jaid up- 
on his bier, to ſhew he deſefvett lapid#tion ; they 'wept not 
for him, nor buried him in the common Place of burial. Fur- 
ther Buxrorf there alledgeth this conſtitution of their Law : 
that if -he that was under Nzddui, and deſired not abſoluti- 
on; - was tlic fecondtimie undet it, if thar di is! food pfhim, 
then he was excommunicated with the:higher "fort *of ex 
commrnication; catted Þ11'which' 'is. Wkewiſe * obferyed'by 
oh. Coch. Mr. Selden; and' others. From WhHence'itis evident 
thar this was an Eccleſiaſtical cenſure, and' not meerly civil, 
becauſe the main' end of it was not fſatisfaftion_ to the 
Law,-but the repentance of the perſon ' who lay under the 
fault ; and'actofding to the evidence 'Biven of ir, the penal- 
ty was relaxed br increafed 3 which" argament ridt yet Taken 
notice of nor improved by writers on this ſubjet, ſeems td 
make the caſe clear, that excommunication/ among the Jews 
was not a meer out-lawry, as ſome conceive it to, haye 


_ -?- he 
Thirdly, argite, it was'tiot the breach of th-' Laiv, but the 
publickneſs - of the offence, or the ſcatidal fit which was 
the ground of excommunication;' then it was not a mee? civil 
penalty, but an eccleſaſtical cenſure ; for civil penalries do 
proceed 
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proceed upon the breach of the Law, and alter not as to'the 
publickneſs or privateneſs of the offence; but here it isevi- 

dent that the ſame offence deſerving excommunication if done 

in publick, did not if done if private, or was left at the pet- 

ſons liberty to have the (offender excommunicated - or 

not. That which is reckoned as the firſt cauſe of excom- 
-munication; is affront or contempt put upon-a wiſe man, or 

' Rabbi,” or one that' was PIN TE9N a ſtudent in' the. Law; 

now it is determined by them 1n this caſe, that if it were done 

in private, the Rabbi might pardon him : but if 'in poblick; he : 2 
'could not. For as' Foh. Cech. gives the-' reaſon, publicum þ, 145. 
 Doitorss, lndibrium 4n  legis contemptum redundat * the con- 

tempt of publick teachers of tlie Law, redounds ts the- diſhs- 

/n6ur of the 'Law- its' ſelf. Thus it'was the ſcandal of -the 

fauft, and not the bare offence which madeexcommunication 
neceſſary among them ; and not as that ſcandal was aineer de- 

famation of the perſon,but asit redourided to the contempr'of 

the Law. Fourthly, | argue from the form uſed in ex- 
communication; by -them. [There are two forms produced 

of their excommunications, the Oy outof afield ol 
Hebrew Manvſcript,” the 'begirining/of which is- Ex ſearemsh —_— 
Domin: Dominorum, ſit in Anathemate Plont filius Plons, in utra- Ty 
que domo judicii, ſwperiornm, fc. & inferiorum,” &c. where 'two 
things evidence, it was accounted a ſacred and no civil ation 
doing are foto emerge of the'Lori 
'of 'Lords'; and'pronowicing him' excommunicate”both' in 
heaven and earth. v0 R. 'Elieſer ſpeaking of- the ' excom- Pirk.R. 
munication of the Cuthites or S2maritans: arque ararhemate Elieftr 
devovebant Cutheos myſterio nominis Amphoraſch, '& Scripta ©33}19t+ 
rxarata- in tabnlis, > anathemate domus judicis fuperioris, 

atque- anttthemate ccnriz” inferionis, - ag" it<18-traflated by Gub. 

Vi flies who in His' notes npon- that book producerh a moſt 

dreadful fentence of excommunication uſed-'t6 this day/m 

many Synagogues, which - they call Cherem Cl Bo. from 

the book whence it is taken, which runs moſt ſolemnly in p. 225.44- 
the ſeveral names of God; 'whereby'they US Fchimprize, curſe 23% 

and devote the perſons agajnſt whom icts pronouticed: #4; 

it appears trot to be > erty — mſteadof civilhower; 

becauſe they. uſe it-againft thoſe/over- Whom! they Fave rf6 
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civil juriſdiction, as appears by their Schamatizing the Chri- 
ſtians in their Litucgies, as ZBuxcorf obſerves. S5xthly, I 
argue from the effects of ir, becauſe they who lay under 'it 
were excluded from publick worſhip, which. is averred hy 
Baxtorf, Coch. and others in” the places forecited. Ig is 
acknowledged that he that was only uader N:ddui, might-be 
preſent at publick worſhip, but even there he. was under 
= ſeparation too, of four Cubics from. any other Iſrac-: 
te, - 

And: hence in-probability might the miſtake ariſe, becauſe 
thoſe under Niddui might appear at the Temple or Synagogue; 
therefore excommunication. was. no. prohibition &. ſacrs. 
But he that, was under Cherem, non docet, nomn- docetnr, neither 
teacheth others, nor 1s. taught himſelf, ſaith, Foh. Cocceius; and 
Buxtorf of one. under Cherem, omnins, 4 catu_ſacro excluditur, 
and in this ſenſe Buxtorf expreſly takes the turning out of 
the Synagogue, Zoh. 9. 22.—12.42. which, ſaith he, is done 
by Cherem. Bat againſt this it, is. ſtrongly pleaded by ous 
Learned Mrs. Seder, thac, putcing out of the Synagogue-is no- 
thing elſe but excagumunicating WPTID NMNAM1 70. ſopara'e 


driis.lib.i. from the Congregations, Taking Wp.and 10 gvreyoyd in the civil 
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and nat ſacred ſenſe, as it.denotes an excluding them from 
common ſociety ; but though it be freely granted that that is 
ſometimes.the ſignification. of 97p and areyoyt as Mar. 10. 
1:7. yet thaſe particulars being conſidered, which are already 
laid down, I ſhall leave-it to conſideration whether it be. more 
probable to take the word Sy»agagwe here ina civil or ſacred 
ſenſe; when the occaſion am of is mecrly a matter of 
eoctrine and opinion, and not any thing condemned by their 
Law. Another thing which hath been L believe a great ground 
of miſtaking, in this matrer, is, that excluding fromthe civil 
ſociety among them was. ou conſequent upon excommue 
nication ;; the reaſon whereof was, becauſe the Church. and 


Common:wealth were not diſtin among the Jews; and the 
fame perſons who-took care of ſacred , did likewiſe of civil 
things ( there being no diſtin&t Sarbedrins among them as 
ſome imagine) but from hence it no wayes follows, but their 
excommunication might be an excluſion from ſacred worſhip 
as-well as civil ſociety. However, were it as they pretend, that 

It. 
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it was from civil commerce, yet the whole people ol the 
Jews being 71D Gods peculiar people, and his only Church 
in being before the times of the Goſpel, an :excluſion in that 
reſpedt from the common ſociety of them might defervedly 
| belooked npon as a ſacred attion,and nct meerlyCiv:l,it being 
a ſeparation from a people whoſe main ligature was their be- 
inga Church of God, or a Community gathered together 
for Gods worſhip and ſervice. Thus we ſee the Church of 
the Jews had this power among them; and for the Chriſtian 
Church, the practice of diſcipline upon offenders was never 
queſtioned, though the right hath been, fo that from hence 
we gather, in that it hath been the practice of ſocieties conſti- 
tured for the worſhip of God, tocall offenders to an account 
for their offences, and if upon examinatian they. be found 
guilty, to exclude them their ſociety ; thatir isa dictate of 
the Law of nature, that every offender againſt the Laws ofa 
ſociety mult give an account of his aRions to the. rulers. of it, 
and ſubmitto the cenſures.inflicted on him by them... Thus 
I am now come to the end of my firſt ſtage to ſhew how far 


Church Government is founded upon the Law and Light of. 


. Nature. ' 
And ſoto the endo*f the fig.t Parts 
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The other ground of Divine Right conſidered, VIZ. Gods poſitive 


Laws; which imply a certain knowledg of Gods intention to 
bind' men perpetually. As to which, the arguments drawn 
from Tradition, and the praftice of the Church in after ages, 
proved invalid by ſeveral arguments. In order to a right 
ſtating the Queſtion, ſome conceſſions laid down. Firſt,. that 
there muſt be ſome form of Government in the Church. ' The 
notion of a Church explained: whether it belongs only to 
particular Congregations, which are manifeſted not fo be of 
Gods primary intention, but for our neceſſuy. Evidence for 
National Churches under the Goſpel. A National Church-Ge- 
vernment neceſſary. 


VS Now come to the ſecond way, whereby any 
SAS thing comes to be of unalterable Divine 
SY2S8 Right, which is by the poſitive Laws of 

82372 God, which do bind univerſally to obe- 
SDJ dience, In the entrance into this diſ- 
Ya courſe, it is neceſſary to lay down the 
wayes, whereby we find out a Divine poſi- 
tive Law deterMining an unalterable obligation: which mult 
be either by expreſs words of Scripture, or by ſome other 
certain way,whereby to gather from thence,that it was Gods 
intention to bind men. For the main thing requiſite to make 
a ſtanding univerſal poſitive Law, is Gods declaring his mind, 
that the thing inquired into, ſhould unalterably bind men to 
the praCtice of it. Now whatever doth ſufficiently manifeſt 
Gods intention,is a mediwm to find out ſuch a Law by, and no- 


thing 
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thing elſe: But it muſt be ſuch a manifeſtation as gives a' 
mans ' mind - ſufficient evidence and teſtimony whereon to! 
build a true, certain, and divine aſſent to the* thing; as' 
revealed: Sothat whatſoever binds the Conſcience as a Law, 
muſtfirſt be entertained by the underſtanding as a matter of 
faith ; not as it imports ſomething meerly dolt/i:4l and: dog 
matical, but'as it implies the matter of a Divine' Revelation, 
and the object of an aſſent upon the credibility of 4-Teftimo- 
ny. For God having the only immediate authority over the 
conſciences of men, nothing can bind immediately the con- 
ſcience but a Divine Law, neither can any thing bind as ſuch, 
but. what the underſtanding aflents unto, as revealed by God 
himfelf.'' . Now the-word of God being the only Codex and 
Digeſts of Divine Laws; what ever Tawwe look for, thuſt ei 
ther be found there in expreſs terms, or at leaſt ſo couched 
therein, that every one by the exerciſe of his underſtanding, 
may by a'certain and eaſy colletion, gather the uniyerſal ob- 
ligation 'of chething inquiredafter. In this cafe then, what- 


ſoever is trot immediately founded upon # Divine Te/tsmory. 
b *y 


cannot be made uſe of ks a Medium to infer” att univerſally 
binding Law by : Sothat all Traditions and hiſtorical evi- 
dence' will be unferviceable to us, when we inquire into Gods. 
intentions in binding mens conſciences. Matters of fact, and 


nider Apoſtolical practice, may I freely. grant, receive much: 


light fromthe Records of Ry es; but they can 'ne- 
yer give a mans C—_ fo 
any Divine Law, ariſing from thoſe fats atreſted'to bythe 
practice or Records of ſucceeding ages. © 
For firſt, the foundation and -ground- of our aſſcnt' in- this 
caſe, 1s not the bare teſtimony of 'antiquity ;: 'but the-Aſſh- 
rance which we hive, either that'theic praſticedid not vary 
from what was 'Apoſtolice},” or in' their writings; "that hey 
could not miſtake concerning what they deliver.unto'ns ; Ah 
therefore thoſe who would infer the neceſſary obligation” of 
men toany form of Goyernment, becauſe thar was pradtiſed 
by the Apoſtles, and then-prove the ApoſtolfcaFpractiee from 
that of the ages ſucceeding, or from thei writings, midſt 
firſt of all prove, that what was done then,” was certainly the 


Apoſtles praQtice, and ſo prove the fame thing by'its ſelf, = 
cnat. 


ient' grotind” to. infer - 
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that it-was impoflible they ſhould wary, from it, or that they 
ſhould miſtake.in. judging of it ; Forhere ſomething more is 
required thana meer matter of fact, in which I confeſi, their 
nearnels to the Apoſtles times doth give theman advantage 
above the ages following, to dilcern what it was; but ſuch a 
practice is required, as infers an univerſal obligation upon all 
Places, times, and perſons. Therefore thele things muſt be 
manifeſted, that ſuch things were unqueſtionably the prattice of 
thoſe ages and perſons, that their prattice was the ſame with the 
Apoſtles, that what th:y did was not from ary prudential matives, 
but by wvertue of a Law which did bind them 10 that prattice. 
Which things are caſily paſſed over by the moſt eager Diſhu- 
ters of the controverſie ahout Church Governmeat,: _ but how 


_ neceſſary they are to be proved before any form of Govern- 


ment be alerted, ſo neceſſary, that withour it there can be no 
true Churchzany weak-underſtanding may diſcern.  ; ,.... ;- 1/1 

_ Secondly, ſuppoſing that. Apoſtolical practice be ſyfficient- 
ly atteſted by the following ages, yet unleſs it be cleared from 
Scripture that it was Gods intention that the A ations 


' ſhould continually bind the Church, there can be nothing. in- 


ferred that doth concern us in. point of conſcience. i 1: fay, 
that though the matter of fact be evidenced by poſterity, yer 
the obligatory nature of that faft muſt depend on. Scripture; 
and the Apoſtles intentions muſt not be built upan 'mens -bare 
ſurmiſes, nor upon after-praCtices, eſpecially if different from 


. the conſtitution of things during the Apoſtles times. Apd here 


thoſe have ſomewhat whercon to exerciſe their uadeiſtand- 
ings, who aſlert an _ py upon men to any form 'of Go- 
vernment, by vertue of an Apoſtolical practice, which muſt 
of neceſſity ſuppoſe a different ſtate of things from. what 
they were, when the Apoltles firſt eſtabliſhed Governours 
oyer Churches. As how thoſe, who were appoined ' Gover- 
nours over particular Congregations by the Apoſtles, come 
tobe by vertue of that ordination; Guyernoprs ayermany 
Congregations of like nature and extent with that-gver 
which > an were ſet; And whether, if. it, were thie. Apoſtles 
inteation that ſuch Governours ſhould þe alwayes: in- the 
Church, is it not nec«{lary that that intention of theirs: be 
declared by g ſtanding Law, that ſuch there. nwſt be; on 

ere 


> 
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here matter of fa& and practice can be vo evidence, when it. 


is ſuppoſed to be different from the Conſtitution of Churches 
afterward : But of this more hereafter. 
Thirdly, ſuppoſing any form of Government 1n its ſelf ne- 
ccſlary, and that neceſſity not determincd by a Law in the 
word of God, the Scripture is thereby apparcntly-argued to. 
be inſufficient for its end; for then d«ficir 52 neceſſarizs;, ſome 
thingsare necellary for the Church oft God which the _ Scris: 
pture is wholly ſilent in. I ſay'not, that every thing about 
Church Government muſt be written .in Scripture ;, but ſup- 
poling any one form neceflary, it mult be there commanded, 
or the Scripture is an imperfect role, which contains not all 
things neceſſary- by way of precept: For there can be no 
other neceſlity uniyerſal, but' either by way of means to: an 
end, or by way of 'Divire command: TI ' know none will, ſay 
that any particufar form .of- Government is neceſſary abſo- 
lutely, by way ef means'to an end ; for certainly, ſuppoſing 
no obligation fromScripture, Govetiment by an <quality of 
power in the officers of the Church, or by ſuperiority of one 
order above another, are indifferent in order to the general 
ends of Government, and one not- more neceſſary than the 
other.” :Tf any ohe form then be 'neceſlary, it muſt be by that 
of command; and if there be a command univerſally binding, 
whoſe: footſteps cannot be traced in the word of God, how 
can the Scriptures be a perfect rule, if it fails in-determining 
bindingLaws? So that we muſt, if. we own the Scriptures 
ſufficiency-as a binding rule, appeal: ro that about any thing 
pleaded as neceſlary, by virtue of any: Divine command, and 
if ſuch a-Law cannot be met with in Scripture, which deter- 
mines the caſe in hand one way or other by way of neceſſary 
obligation,-I have ground to look upon that which 1s thus 
left undet-rmined by Gods poſitive Laws, to be a matter of 
Chriſtian liberty ; and that neither part is to be looked upon 
as neceſlary for the Charch of God, as excluſive of the 
other. ES O02 
. - This I ſuppoſe is the caſe, as to particular. forms of Go- 
vernment in the Church of God ; but that [ may not only 
ſuppole but prove it : Inow come to the ſtating of the Que- 


ſtion, which if ever neceſſary to be done any where, it isin 
the 
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the Controyerſie of Church Government, the moſt of mens 
keats in this matter ariſing from want of right underſtandin 
the thing in queſtion between them. In the ſtating the Que- 
ſition I ſhall proceed by degrees, and -ſhew how far. we ac«. 
knowledge any thing belonging to Government in the Church 
to be of an unalterable Divine Right. F:rf#, that there muſt be 
a formof Government in the Church of God, is necellary 
by vertue, not only of that Law of Nature which provides 
for the preſervation of ſocieties, but likewiſe by vertue of 
that Divine Law, which takes care for the Churches preſerya- 
tion in peace and unity. I engage not here in the controyer- 
fie, whether a particular Congregation be the ficlt Political 
Church or no it ſufficeth for my purpoſe that there are other 
Churches beſides particular Congregations: I mean, not only 
the Catholick viſible- Church, which is the fiſt, not anly. in 
order Of conſideration, but nature tOO, AS A totum Integrale be. 
fore the ſaniliar parts of it z, but in reſpeCt of all other acci- 
dental modifications of Chnrches, from the.ſeyeral. wayes of 
their combination together. They who define a Church by. 
ſtared wor{hipping Congregations, do-handſomely beg the 
thing they. delire, by placing that in their definition of a 
Church, which is the thing in queſtion: which is, whether 
there be no other Church but ſuch particular Congregations? 
Which'is as if one ſhould go about to prove, that there w-re 
no civil ſocieties but in particular Corporations, and to prove 
it, ſhould give ſuch a definition of civil ſociety, tha it is a 
company of men joyned together in a Corporation, ſor the 
preſervation of their Rights and Priviledges, under the Go- 
vernours of ſuch a place. It muſt be firſt proved, that no'othec 
company of men can be call'd a civil ſociety beſides a Corpo- 
ration : and ſo that no other ſociety of men joyning toge- 
ther in the profeſſion of the true Religion, can be call'd a- 
Church, but-ſuch as joyn in particular Congregations. 
To which purpoſe it is very obſervable, that. particular 
Congregations are not de primaria intentione divind; for if 
the whole world could joyn togcther in the publick worſhip | 
of God, no doubt that would be moſt properly a Church, 
but particular Congregations are only accidental, in refe- 
reace to Gods intention of haying a Church,. becauſe of the 
im- 
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diſtribution of Church-priviledges, and adminiſtration © 


Gofpet-ordinatices.* For'it is evident, that the Þriy Shs | 


*ina Ordinances, do immediately and —_— +6 
Catholick viſible Church, in which Chriſt co thaten#hath fe 
officers, as the Apoſtle clearly expreſſeth, 1 Corinth. 12.28: 
© for how Apoſtles ſhould be fer as officers over patticulat 
Congregations. whoſe Commiſſion extended to' the whole 
Word. $, [ think, ſomewhat hard to underſtand') bnt for the 
more convenient participation of Priviſedges and Ordinances, 
patticulir Congregations are neceſſary: This will be beſt it- 
Inffrated by examples. We read that Efther 1. 3. King Aha- 
rd area a feaft for all his Princes and Servants : Doubr- 
$ the King did equally reſpe& them all as a body in the 
feaſtisy of them; and did beſtow! his eritertainment 6p0on 
them 9ll-as cotiſidered together 5” but. by reaſon of the great 
multitude of them, it was impoſlible that chey+ſhonld all h& 


feaſted together itt the 'ſame room ,, and therefore for more. 


convenient participation! of the Kiggs bounty, it was necef- 
fary to divide themſelves into particutar companies, and tb al- 
focfate as tnany as cotveniently could in order to that end. 
So it is in the Church, Chriſt in donation of priviledges<quat- 
ly refpets the whole Church; bur becavſe men cannor-*afl 
meet together topatticipate oftheſe priviſedges, a more pat- 
ticular diſtribution was neceffary for that end. But a clearer 
exawple of this 'kind we_bave yet in Scripture, which is 
Mark” '6.39.” in our Saviours feeding the multitude with five 
foaves and two fiſhes 5 wherewe ſee our Saviours primary #- 
tention, was to feed the whole multitude ; but for theirmore 
convenient” partaking of this food, 'our Saviour commands 
them to fit down cvunoia rvuineit, according to the Fe- 
braiſ of ingeminating the words, to note the diſtribution of 
them, and therefore the Vul. Lat. renders it ſecundum to?t- 
tuberniay that is Napeuterr das, as Camerarius expountds it, 
according to ſo many companies and diviſions as might con- 
veniently ſit together, as at a table: Where we plainly ſee 
this diſtribution was only accidental, as to Chriſts prima- 
ty intention” of feeding the multitude, but was only ne- 
ceſſary for their own — 4 Thus the cafe is evident, 

N 2 ay 


impoſſibility of all mens joyning together for the convenient . 
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as to the Church of God, it is our neceſlity and conveniency 
which makes ſeveral congregations of the Catholick viſtble 
Church, -and not Gods primary intention, when he beſtowed 
ſuch priviledges upon the Church, that.it ſhould be underſtand 
of particular Congregations. ; el. 
if tl.en particular congregations be only accidental for our 
conveniency, it evidently tollows that the primary notion of 
a Church, doth not belang to theſe 5 nor that theſe are the 
firſt ſubjet of Government which belongs to a Church as 
ſuch, and not as-crumbled into- particular congregations z 
although the aCtual exerciſe of Government be molt vilible 
and diſcernable there ; Becauſe the joyning together for parti- 
cipation of Goipel ordinances muſt be in ſome particular com- 
pany or other aſſociated together for that end. Where ever 
then we find the notion of a Church particular, there muſt be 
government in that. Church ; and why a National ſociety in- 
corporated into one civil Government, joyning in the profeſli- 
on of Chriſtianity, and having a right thereby to participate 
of Goſpel ordinances in the convenient diſtributions of them 
in particular congregations, ſhould- not be called a Church, 
I confeſs 1, can ſee no. reaſon. The main thing objected 
againſt it, is, that a Church implies an actual joyning together 
for participation of all Goſpel ordinances; but as this, as 1 
ſaid before, is only a begging the Queſtion, ſo I ſay now, that 
a*tual communion with any particular Conpeom 15 not 
abſolutely neceſſary to a member of a Church , for ſuppoſing 
one baptized at ſea, wh:re no ſetled Congregation is;( nar 
any more ſociety than that which Ari/torle calls auracia) yet 
ſuch a one is thereby a member of the C hurch of God, though 
not of any Congregation ; ſo likewiſe a Church then may con- 
fiſt of ſuch as have a right to ordinances, without the inſerting 
their actual participation of them in fixed Congregations, 
A particular Church then I would deſcribe thus, that it isa /o- + 
ctety of men joyning together in the viſible profeſſion of 'the true 
Faith, having a right to, and enjoying among them the Ordi- 
nances of the Goſpel, That a whole Nation profeſſing Chri- 
ftianity, in which the ordinances of the Goſpel are duly 
adminiſtred in particular Congregations, is ſucha ſociety,' is 
plain and evident. Aclear inſtance of ſuch a National conſti- 
tution. 
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tution.of a Church under the Goſpel, - we have in the Pro- 
ÞPhecy 'of-che converſion of Egype:and Afyria in - Goſpel 
times: Tfaiah tg. 19,21, 2-4, 25. We have Egyptsiprofeſ- 
ing the true Faith, and enjoying Goſpel ordinances, verſ. 19, 21. 
which according to the prophetical ſtyle are-fet- down vader 
the repretentation of ſuch things as were: then in; uſe among 


the Jews: by an Altar #1 the midſt of the Land, v. 19. The * 


Altar noting the true worſhip of God; and being in themdſt 
of the Land, the univerſal owning of this worſhip by all the 
people of the Land. God owns them for a Church, : v. 25. 
Whom the Lord of Hoſts ſhall bleſs, ſaying, Bleſſed be Egypt my 
people, The very name whereby Iirael was called while it was 
a Church. 191 Heſea 2. 1. and when God unchurched them , 
it. - was under this name \D1) — -X7 ye are not my people. 
As muctr then as Iſrael was a Church when God owned it 
for his people, ſo ſhould Egypr be upon-their converſion to the 
Faith- of Chriſt, which was done upon Afarks preaching at 
Alexandria not long after the deatlv of Chriſt, 

= Thisthen-we have now briefly cleared, that a Nation joyn- 
ing inthe profeſſion of Chriſtianity, is a true Chnrch of God ; 
whence-it evidently: follows, that: there muſt be a form-of 
Ecclefiaſtical Government over a Nation as a Church, as 
well as of civil Government over it, as a ſociety governed by 
the:ſame Laws. - Therefore ſome make this neceſlary. to a 
National Church,- National union in one . Eccleſiaſtical body im 
the: ſaine community of Eccleſiaftical Government." » For every 
faciety-muſt have 1ts Government belonging to it as ſuch a ſo- 
ciety,z. andthe ſame reaſon that-makes Government neceflzry 
in any particular congregation, will make it neceſſary fogall 
the particular congregations joyning together in one viſible 
ſociety as a particularNationalChurch.For the unity and peace 
of that.Church, ought much. more to be looked after than of 


-any one particular Congregation,in as much as the peace of all 


the particular combinations of men for participation of ordi- 
nances doth depend upon,and is comprehended in the peace of 
the whole. But though I fay. from hence that ſome form of pub- 
ſick-Government by.the ſubordination. of particular aſlemblies 
to the Government of the whole body;of. them is neceſſary, 


yet I am far from aſllerting the neceſſity of any» one form oh 
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that Government, much more, from ſaying that no Natl. 
onal Church can\ſubſiſt withour one'National officer, as the 
High-Prieſt under the Law, or one 'Nationdl plyce of 'wor- 
ſhip, as the Temple was. The want of conſidecing*of which, 
vis. that National Charches may ſubfiſt without. that form 
of themunder the J:ws, is doubtleſs the great ground” of 
mens quarrelling againſt them; but with what reaſon, let men 
impartially-jadge. This then we agree,that ſome formof'Go: 
vernment is necellary in every particular Church, and fo that 
Government'in the Church of Diviae and unalterable right; 
and that tot only of particular Congregations, but of all ſo- 
cieties which may be call'd Churches, whether provincial, *or 
National. | © 04 hs rad 
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The ſecond conceſſion is , Tuat Church oovernment formall; 
Conſidered , muſt be adminiſtred by officers of Divine apdint- 
ment., To,that end, the continuance of 1a Goſpel-Miunftry 
fully cleared from all thoſe arguments, by "which _poſivoe- 
Laws are proved immutable, The reaſon: of the appointmeat: 
of it continues ; the dream of a\leculum Spiritus Sanftithfe 
cuſſed, firſt broached; by the Mendigant Fryers... Its. oct afien 

and. unreaſonableneſs . ſhewedi, _ Gods declaring the perperniy 
of a Goſpel Miniſtry,  Matth. 28.19. explained... A yovel 
emterpretation largely refuted. The World to came;whats. A 
Atiniſtry neceſſary for the Chnrches tontnmanee; Epheſl 4.122. 
explainedzand vindicated. by Aarti IT; S209 

nm That the Government of the Church onght.to 

be adminiftred by officers of Divine appointment, is ato- 
ther thing [ will yield to be of Divine Right : bur rhe* Church. 
here, I rake not in thatlatitnde which 191d in the former Cons 
ceſſion, butl take it chiefly here for the members of the 

Church , as diſtin& from officers,as it is taken in As 15. 22. 

So that my meaning is, that there muſt be a ſtanding perpetus- 

al Miniſtry in the Church of God, whoſe care and employ. 

ment muſt be, to ovyerſ-c and Govern the people of God.ar | 
to adminiſter Goſpel- ordinances among them,- and this is © 

| Divine 
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Divine and perpetual. Right. -That Officers were. appointed 
by Chriſt in the Church for thefe ends.at firſt, is. evident from 


the direct affirmation of Scripture. God hath ſet in the Church, 


r/t. Apoſtles , ſecondly Prophets, thirdly. Teachers,” &C-..1 Co- 
pals poſt 28. Epb. 4.8, 11.and other places to the ſame pur- 


poſe., This being then athing ackno-ledged, thatthey were. 
at firſt of Divine inſtitution, and {o wereappointed by.a Di-. 


vine poſitive Law, which herein dciermines and reſtrains the 


Law. of Nature (which doth got preſcribe the certain -quali-. 
firations of the perſons to govern tlus lociery, nor the inital- 
ment, or admiſſion of tiem 1aro this imployment, :z. by or-: 


dination.) The wy inquiry then ler, 1s, whether a ſtanding. 
Goſpel-miniſtry be ſucha poſitive Law, as-is to remain: per- 
petually in the Church, or no? which 1 ſhall make appear by' 
thoſethings which 1 laid down in the 'entrance of [this Trea- 
tiſe, as to the notes whereby to know when politive Laws are. 
unalterable. | 

. 'The firſ was when the ſame reaſon! of the command: con- 
tinues ſtill; and whatreaſon is there why Chriſt ſhoutd-ap- 
poine officers to: rule his Church then, which will not hold 
now ?-Did the people 'of God need Miniſters then to be-as: 


Srers- (as they are-call'd in Scripture ) ' to: lead them unto- 


Chriſt , and dotheynot as well need them now? Had people 
necdoof gwides then',- when: the: doftrine of the Goſpel:was 
confirmed to them by- miracles, and -have they not much! more: 
now? Muſt there be ſome then to oppoſe  gainſeyert, and-muſt; 
they have an abſolute liberty of propheſying now, when it is 
foretold-what times of of ſeduction the laſt ſhall be? Muſt there 
be ſome then ro 7#le over their charge, as they that muſt give*an 
accoun, and is not the ſame required ſtill? Were there ſome 


then to reprove, rebuke , . exhort, to-preach in ſeaſon, out 


ſeaſon, and. is there not the ſame neceſlicy. of theſe things - 
11? Was it not enough then, that there were ſo manyin all. 


Churches that had extraordinary. gifts of rogues, propheſy« 
ing, praying, interpretation of tongues, but. beſides thoſe. there 
were ſome Paſtors by office, whole duty it was tO give atten” 
darce toreading, to be wholly in theſe things, and now when- 
theſe extraordinary Rifts are ceaſ d, - is. not: there a. much 
greater neceity than there was. then, for.ſome 40. be. let 
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apart & wholly deſigned for this work? Were.Ordinances only. 
then adminiſtred by thole whom Cbriſt commiſſioved, and: ſuch 
as derived.their authority from themz.and.. what reaſon .is 
there that men ſhould arrogate and take this imployment .up- 
on themſelves now ? If Chrilt had lo pleaſed, could he. not 
have leſt it wholly at liberty for all believers to: have gone 
about Preaching the Goſpel?or why did he make choice of 12 
Apoſtles chiefly for that work, were it not his will to-have 
ſome particularly to diſpenſc the Goſpel? and if Chriſt did 
then ſeparate foine for that work, what realaa is there why 
that office {hould be thrown common now, whicl; Chriſt him- 

ielf incloſed by his own appointmeat ? Te ny 
There.ican be no pollible reaſon imagined, why a Goſpel 
Miniſtryſhould not continue ſtill, unleſs ic be that Fanatick 
pretehce of a ſeculnm Spiritns Sarbti, a diſpenſation of 'the 
Spirit, which hall evacuate the uſe of all means of inſtcyu- 
ction, and the uſe ofall Goſpel ordinances; which 'pretenge. 
is not/ſo novyelas moſt imagine it to be ; for ſetting aſide the 
Alontaniſtical ſpirit in the. Primitive times,:, which ated up-; 
on principles much of the ſame. nature with theſe, we now 
pcakot; . the ficſt riſe of this Igazs fatuus was from the bogs 
of Popery, viz. from the orders of the Dominicans , and . Erque= 
ciſcans,, about the middle of the 12. Century. For no ſooner. 
did the Pawuperes de Lugduno, or the Waldenſes appear, making 
uſe of the ward of,God to confute- the whole Army of Po-., 
Piſh traditions, but they, finding'themſelyes worſted.at every 
turn while they diſputed that ground, found ont a; Srratagems 
whereby.to recover their own credit, and to beat theip ad- 
verſaries quite out ofthe field. Which was, that the Goſpel 
which they adhered to ſo much, was:now out of date, and in- 
ſtead of that they broached another Goſpel opt. cf the wri- 
tinge ofthe Abbot Joachim ,  and' Cyrils. viſſons,, which they 
blaſpemouſly named Evangelum Spiritus Santi, Eyangelis 
wn Novum, and Evangelium e/tgrnum, AS Gulielmus de, San 
to Amore, their zr.at Antagonilt relatcs, in his Book de peri- 
culss noviſſ. tempors1», purpoſely deligned againſt the.Impo, 
ſtures of the Mendicaat Friers,.., who then; like Locults, roſe 
in multitudes with their ſhaven croivns out of the.. bottomleſs 
pit. _ This Goſpel of rhe ſpirit they ſo much pmgnified abou 
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the Goſpel of Chriſt, that the ſame Author relates theſe 


words of theirs concerning it ; Quod comparatum ad Evangelium 
Chriſti,tamo plus perfiEtiongs ac digmtatis habet.quantum Sol ad Lu- 


nam com aratxs, aut ad nuclei teſta; that it-exceeded it as 


much as the kernel doth the thel}, or the- Light of the Sun doth 
that of the. Moon. We ſee then from what quarter of the world 
this new light began to rite : but ſo much tor this digreſſion. 
To the thing it felf. 

If there be ſuch a diſpenſation of the ſpirit which takes 
away the uſe of Miniſtry and Ordinances, it did cither com- 
mence from the time cf the effuſion of the Spirir upon the 
Apoſtles, or ſome time ſince. Nut then; for even of thoſe 
who had the moſt large portion of the Spirit poured upon 
them, we read that they continued in all Goſpel-ordinances, 
Atts 2.42. and among the chief, 15 S1S2%5 5 *Amgrnar, un- 
der the Apoſfties Miniſtry, it may be better rendred than #= 
the Apoſtles Doftrine : And which is moſt obſervable, the 
prophecy of Feel about the Spirit, is then faid to be tutfilled, 
As 2. 17. Belides, if either that place of Fuel, or that of 
Jeremy, cited Heb. 8. 11. or th; VU [ton of the Spirit, 1 Joh. 2. 
20, 27, did take away the ule of preaching, how did the Apo. 
ſtkes chemſelves underſtand their meaing, when they were 
ſo diligent in preaching and inſtructing others: John writes 
to thoſe ro try the Spirits, of whom he ſaith, they have an 
wnttion to know all things; and thoſe to whom the Apoſtle 
writes, that they need not reach every one kis neighbour ; of them 
he ſaith, that they had need be taught the firſt principles of the 
oracles of God. And even 1n that very Chapter where he 
ſeems to 1ay; they that are under the New Covenant, need'not 
be taught, he brings that very ſpeech in as an argument, that 
the old diſpcnfation of the Law was done away; And fo 
goes about to teach, when he feems tO take away the uſe of 
#. Theſe{pceches then muſt not be underſtood- in their ab- 


ſolute and lireral ſenſe, bout witha reflection upon, and com- 


pariſon with, the ſtate of things in the times wherem thoſe 
prophecies were utter'd : For Ged to heighten the Jews ap» 
prehenfſions of the great bleſſings of the Goſpel, doth 1ct 
them forth under a kin:1 of Hyperbolical expreſfſiens, that the 
dull cap1ciry of the Jews might ar l:ait appreknd the, juſt 
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weight and magnicude of them, which they would not other- 
wiſe have done. So in that place of Feremy, God to make 
them-underſtand how much the knowledge of the Goſpel ex: . 
ceeded that under the Law,doth as it were ſet it down inthis 
Hyperbolical way, that it will exceed it as-much, as one that 
needs no teaching at ail, doth one that is yet but in his rudi- 
ments of learning. So that the place doth not deny the uſe 
of teaching under the Goſpel, but becauſe teaching doth 
commonly ſuppole ignorance, to ſhew the great mea- 
ſure of knowledge, he doth it in that way, as though 
the knowledge ſhould be ſo great, that men ſhould not 
necd be taught in ſuch a way of rudiments as the Jews were, 
viz, by Types and Ceremonies, and1uch things. We ſee then 
no ſach diſpenſation was in the Apoſtles times; for the ſame 
Apoſtle after this- in Chap. 10. 25. bids them oe to for- 
fake the Aſſembling themſelves together as ſome did: :Wheretore 
were theſe Aſlemblies, but for inſtruction ? and in the laſt 
Chapter, bids them obey ther rulers, What need rulers, if no 
need of teaching ? But ſo ſenſleſs a dream will be too much 
honour'd with any longer confutation. In the Apoſtles times . 
then, there was no ſuch diſpenſation of the Spirit, which did 
take away the uſe of Miniſtry and - Ordinances. If it be exe. 
peRed ſince their times, I would know whence it appears, that 
any have a greater meaſure of the Spirit than. was poured our 
in the Apoſtles times ; for then the Miniſtry was joyned with 
the Spirit : and what propheciesare fulfilled now, which were 
not then? or if they pretend to a doctrine diſtinCt from, 
anJ above what the Apoſtles taught, let them produce their 
evidences, and work thoſe miracles which may induce men to 
believe them : Or let them. ſhew what obligation any have 
fo believe pretended new revelations, withour a power of 
miracles, atteſting that thoſe revelations come from God? 
Or whereon- men muſt build their faith, if it be left to the di- 
&ates of a pretended ſpirit of revelation ?. or what. way is 
left to diſcern the good ſpirit from the bad, in its atings up- 
on mens minds, if the word of God be not our rule ſtil}? Or 
how God is ſaid to have ſpoken - 57 the laſt dayes by his Son, if a 
further ſpeaking be yet expected ? For the Goſpel diſpenſa- 
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tion is therefore call'd the Laſt dayes, becauſe no other is to 
be expected : Times being diffefenced in Scripture according 
to:Gods' wayes of revealing himſelf ro men. But ſo-muich 
for'this. mos be JIE? 030991) 
©" The ſecond way whereby to know when poſitive Laws are 
unalterable, is, when God hath declared that ſuch Laws ſhall 
bind ſtill, Two wayes whereby God doth expreſs his own 
will concerning the perpetuity of an office founded on' his 
own inſtitution. F#r/#, if ſuch things be the wotk belonging 
ro it, which are of neceſſary and perpetual ule. - Secondly, 1 
God hath promiſed to aſliſt them in it perpetually, in the do- 
ing of their work. Ft, the objetts of the Minifterial office 
are ſuch things which are of neceſſary and perpetual uſe ; 1 
mean' the adminiſtration of Goſpel-ordinances, v#z.the Word 
and Sacraments, which were appointed by Chriſt for a perpe- 
tval Uſe. The Word as a means of converſion and edificati- 
on'; the Sacraments, not only as notes of diſtinftion of Pro- 
feſlors of the true faith from others, but as Seals to confirm 
the truth of the Covenant on Gods part towards us, and as 
inſtruments to convey the bleſſings ſealed in the Covenant to 
the hearts of believers; Now the very nature of theſe things 
doth imply their perpetuity and continuance in the world, as 
long as there ſhall be any Church of God in it. For theſe 
things are not typi rerum futurarum, only Ceremonies to. re- 
preſent ſomething to come, but they are ſymbola rerum invi- 
frbilium, ſigns to repreſent to our ſenſes things inviſible in 
their own nature z, and between theſe two there is a great 
difference; as'to the perpetuity of them: For Types of things 
as tocome, muſt of neceſſity expire when the thing typificd ap- 
pears ; but repreſentation of inviſible things cannot expire on 
that account, becauſe the thing repreſented as inviſible, can- 
not be ſippoſed to be made viſible, and ſo to evacuate the uſe 
of the ſigns which repreſent them to' us. Types repreſent a 
thing which is at preſent inviſible, but under the notion of it 
as future ; Symbols repreſent a thing at preſent inviſible, but 
as preſent, and therefore Symbols are deſigned by. Gods inſti- 


Tition for a perpetual help to the weakneſs of our faith. And 


therefore the Lords Supper is appointed to ſet forth the Lords 
"death, till ke rome : whereby the continuance of it in the 
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Church of. God is neceſſarily implied. Nor then, if theſe 
things which are the proper objzCt of the Miniſterial fugcti- 
on be of a perpetual nature,whcn thele things are declared to 
be of an abiding nature, it neceſſarily follows, that, thatfun- 
Ction to which it belongs to adininiſter theſe things, muſt be of 
a perpctual nature. 

Eſpecially if we conſider in the ſecond place, that Chriſt 
hath promiſed to be with them continually in the adminiſtra- 
tion of theſe things : For that notwithſtanding the duſt. late- 
ly throwa upon it, we have a clear place, Auth. 28, 19...Go 
reach and baptize, &C. Lo I am with you alwayes tothe end of 
the World. If ons T5 1piezs, did not lignifie perpetuity, 
yet certainly the latter words do; for how could Chriſt be 
with the Apoſtles themſelves perſonally to the end of the 
World ? it muſt be therefore with them, and all that ſucceed 
them in the office of teaching and baptizing, to the warlds 
end : For that I aſlert to be the meaning of #5 745 ovyr6AGes. m8 
«ior ©, linſiſt not barcly on the ſignificatiou: of the word 
«ey, Either as to its ſuppoſed Etymology, or as it anſwers 
the Heb. o Mp knowing how fallible the arguments drawn 
fromthence ace, when in the diſpute of the eternity of. the 
Law of Aſcs with the Jews, it is confeſſed that DN. xe- 
lates only to a long continuance of time. But however, 1 
ſuppoſe that it will hardly be found in Scripture, that either 
«ay or PM doth barely relate ro the tine of life of apy 
individual perſons, eſpecially if abſolutely put as -it is here. 
Oae great ſignification of a!@y in the New Teſtament. ( which 
we are T0 inquire into, and not how it is nſed among Greek 
Authors ) is that wherein &;@y is taken fer the world its ſelf, 
which Yoſius reckons among the Hebraiſms of the N. Teſt. 
in which ſenſe the Jews call God Dtyn 27 and great per- 
ſons £301 192 Magnates munds \, in which ſenſe, in the 
N, Teſtament,.. the Devil is call'd 5 apo» 5% 4'or0 75:8, Joh. 
ER. 3.1 14. 31. and f:35 9% drov@- Tere, 2 Cor. 4. 4. 


And ſo Gad is faid to create rv a.@ras, the world, Heb. 1. 2-— 
11.3- If wetake it in this ſenſe, Chriſts promiſe mult of ne- 
. ceſlity relate to the diſloJution of the fabrick of the world, 
and that he would. be with his ſervants in the Goſpel, till all 
- . things. be diffolyed.. Againſt this it, is pleaded, that the ev7mpa4a 
$37 Io 4 t ere. 
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here relates to the deftrution of Jeruſalem, and that aisy 
implies the (tate of things under the Law, which would: con- 


 Tinue Till Zer»ſalem were deltroyed, from which: time' a- new 
- w&9 would commence. But to thisI anſwer fir/t, Fablolutely 
deny that ev»THAa&«z 54 &orG-, doth ever in Scripture relate 


to the deſtruction of the Jewiſh State. T his wull be beſt made 
ont by a particular view of the places wherein this phraſe oc- 
curs. The firſt rime we meer with this phraſe is in Mare 
thew 13, where we have it thrice. 2. 39- 6 5 Hterquds. cvrie- 
Ach Fs 21@v6; 24." Now Can any be lo levileſs, as to imagine 
that the harvelt wherein the Tares ſhall be gathercd, and calt 
into unquenchable fire, when the Angels are ſaid to be the 
Reapers, and to gather out of Chrilts Kiagdom every, thing 
that offends, ſhould be attributed to the deſtruction of Feru- 


 ſalem? and:lov. 40. andv.-y4g. where the ſame phraſe ex. 


prefierh the ſame time, #mvs Tom © Th ovr mrAGt 3%. war, 


where the antecedents and conſequents fully declare, what 


the time is there meant, which 1sthe general judgment of 
the world. The only place pleaded for this ſenſe is Marvh. 
24-- 3. Where the Diſciples inquire of Chriſt what ſhould be 
the ſign, Tis cjs miguoiag x) Tis ovrTehia; 2 aiarer,. where 
'granting , that the tormer Chriſts commg may. relpett: his 
coming to alter the preſent ſtate of things. according to the 
Jews apprehenſion of the Meſlias; yet I deny. that the latter 
doth, but it reſpects the general:deſtruction of the world, 
conſequent upon that alteration : for the Jews not only ex: 
pe an alteration of the preſent ſtate of things among 


"them, bnta conſequent deſtruction of the world,. after the 
coming of the Meſſias, according to that ſpeech of theirs 


cited by Dr. Ligbefoot, ©Y0 8 INN 1131 DIP This world 
ſhall be deſtroyed for 1009 years, and after that tua mny 
there ſhould be the ſtate of Eternity. So that the Dilciples, 
ſpeaking-in the ſenſe of the Jews, do'nor” only inquire of the 


-figns of his altering rhe preſent. ſtate of things among them, 


but likewiſe of the deſtruction of the whole world goo.: Ac- 
cordingly it is obſerveable,that-throughout that Chapter, our 
Saviour intermixeth his anſwars totheſe 2 Queſtions. . Some- 
times ſpeaking in reference tothe Jewiſh S:atez as.it is plain 


+ þ He doth, verſe I55 meer”: and. when he: faith, _ 
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this Generation ſhall not paſs, till all theſe things be ſulfilled;er . 
- 34- But then it is asevident, that fome places muſt relate to 
tire deſtruction of the world, as when he ſaith, of thar" diy' 
and hotr knoweth noman, no not the Angels of heaven, but rhe 
Father only, wv. 36. which will appear more plainly, by com- 
paring it with Mark 13. 32. Where the ſon is excluded from 
knowing that hour too, But how can any ſay, that the Son did 
not know the time of the deſtruction of Feraſalem, which he 
himſelf foretold when it ſhould be. And thoſe words heaver 
and earth ſhall paſs away, v. 35. ſeem to be our Saviours 
tranſition to the anſwer of the other Queſtion, about the fi- 
. nal deſtruction of all things; however that be, we ſee no 
reaſon at all why avyrwace 5% eior@, ſhould only reſpe& the 
{ubverſion of the Jewiſh ſtate: but ſuppoſing it ſhould, 
et there is far leſs reaſon why it ſhould be ſo meant, in the 
place: whoſe ſenſe weare inquiring into; for if by Chriſts 
coming to deſtroy Feruſalem, the old ſtate and diſpenſation 
ſhould be taken away, we mult ſuppoſe a new ſtate under the 
Meſlias to begin from thence. And how rational doth this 
found, that Chriſt ſhould promile his peculiar preſence with. 
his own Apoſtles, whom he imployedin erefting the Goſpel 
State, only till the old Jewiſh State be ſubverted ; buthis pro» 
miſe nor at all to extend to that time, wherein the Seate of 
the Kingdom of the Meſlias ſhould be ſet up inſtead of ir : 
And how could any of the Apoſtles, for example S. Fohn,who 
ſurvived the deſtruction of Feruſalem, expect Chriſts pre- 
ſence with him, - by vertue of this promiſe, if it extended no- 
further than to the deſtrufion 'of the Jewiſh State ? Beſides; 
it is a meer groundleſs fancy, and favours of the Jzwiſh ap-' 
prehenſions of the State of the Meſlias Kingdom, to imagine 
- that the temporal State of Feryſalew muſt be firſt ſabverred 
before that ajey or diſpenſation of things was atan end. For 
the Jewiſh State and diſpenſation did notlie in the'! Fetwifh Po- 
k:y, but in obligation to the Law of Moſes, which expired to- - 
gether with-Chrizt. And ſo the Goſpel State, which is calld 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and the Regeneration, | began 
ypon Chrifts Reſurreftion and Aſcenſion, when he was ſo- 
. lJemaly, (as it were). inaugurated in his Mediatory Kingdom: 
And preſently after ſends-down his /5ce-Rvy upon'the day of 


Pemte- 
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Pemtecoſt, in the effuſion of the Spirit upoa the Apoſtles , 
making good his Promiſe of the Paraclere to ſupply his! ab- 
ſence: Whereby the Apoſtles were more ſignally impo wer- 


_ ed for the advancing of the Goſpel ſtate, 


The aisy then of the Goſpel commenceth ſrom Chrifts 
reſurrection, and to this ai«y | am very inclinable-to think 
that our Saviour hath reference in theſe words, when he faith 
he will be with his diſciples to the end of that aisy, if we 
take it for a ſtate of things, or the Goſpel diſpenſatioa z that 


:5,as long as the Evangelical Church ſhall continue: For that. 


in Scripture is ſometime called the world to come, and thar 


Phraſe among the Jews of NIN Amy the world to come 1$-{et. 


to expreſs the time of the Meſlirs; and it may be the Apoſtle 
may refer to this, when he ſpeaks of Apoſftates taſting 
Joreuers Ts wirnor] © aiorG, that is the force and energy of the 
Goſpel preached ; whence the Kingdom of God is ſaid to be 
not & ay, but & Jvy4pes, not 11 word,but in power,which is the 
Swo' Saks mrevuatE@ »; Jurduzus, ſpoken of by the- Apoſtle elſe. 


where, the powerful demonſtration of the ſpirit accompanying. 


the preaching of the Goſpel. When Chriſt is called by the 
Prophet 5 2 the everlaſting Father , the Septuagint ren- 
ders it by aug 7% wivor © away, and fo the Vulgar Latin. 
Pater futuri ſeculi, the Father of the warld to Come : that 
35, the Goſpel State, and to this ſenſe Chriſt 'is ſaid .to bs 
made an High-Prieſt,  ueriymoy 43zadoy, and the Law to be 
a ſhadow V werormey djadwy, of good things which. ſhould be 
under the new ſt ate of the Goſpel And which is more plain to the 
purpoſe, the Apoſtle cxpreſſeth what was come to paſs in 
the dayes of the Goſpel, w mis aivn mis tmgyoutvert, inthe Apes 
tocome, Where the very word ai@wy, is uſed to this ſenſe. And 
according to. this importance of the word aiwy ſome very 
probably. interpret that place of our Saviour concerning 


the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt , that it .ſhould be forgiven-. 


v7.01 Toro Ty eian, wn wm worn, neither in the preſent 


{tate of the Fewiſh Church, wherein there is no ſacrifice of expi Y, 


ation for contumacions ſinners, bur they that deſpiſed Moſes Law 
died without mercy; ſo neither ſhall there beany under the 


World to comes; that 1s the diſpenſation of Goſpel Grace, any par- 


don proclaimed to any ſuch ſinners who' trample; under 1oor: 


the 
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The Divine right of Part II, 


the blood of the Covenant, and offer deſpight to the ſpirit 
of grace. Thus we ſee how properly the word «.oy may agree 
hereto the Goſpel itate, and fo Chrilts promile of his pre- 
tence doth imply the perpetuity of that office as long as the 
I Itate ſhall remain, which will be to the worlds 
end. 
 Thethird thing whereby to know when poſitive inſtituti- 
ons arc unalterable, is, when they ate neceſlary to the being, 
fucceſlion, and continuance of the Church of God.” Now 
this yields a further evidence of the perpetuity of officers 
in the Church of God, ſeeing the Church its felf cannot be 
preſerve! without the Governm:nt; and there can be no 
Government without ſome to rule the members of the Church 
of God, and to take care for a due adminiſtration of Church- 
priviledges, and to inflift cenſures upon offenders, which 
is the powet they are invelted in by the ſame authority which 
was the ground of their inſtitution at firſt. lc is not conceli- 
vable how any ſocicty,as the Church is,can be preſerved with- 
out the continuance of Church officers among them. As 
long as the body of Chriſt mult be edified, there mult be ſome 
rampmapiver tis Tgpoy Naxevice, futcd for the work of the Ms: 
niſtry, which is appointed in order to that end ; For that [ 
ſuppoſe is the Apoſtles meaning in Epreſ. 4. 12. aess F zgmag- 
T7 wv 7%) dryiov es egoy diavoving, as ukodbuny Te ownaT@ Te yeass' 
following the Complutenſia: copy, leaving out the comma be- 
tweer dxi@; and &; #p3or, which makes as though it were a diſtinct 
thing t1om the former , whereas the Original carries rhe 
ſenle on; for otherwiſe it ſhould have been es xarenrur 
&yioy tis fppoy Naxuric;, fc. and thoſe who follow the ordinae 
ry reading,are much at a loſs how to explain that «; *g99y Naxa- 
riag Coming in lo in the midſt withour dependance upon the 
tormer. Therctorc the wulg. Latin belt renders it ad conjumma- 
tronem ſr forum ad opus miniſterity for the compleatinz of t%e 
Saints for the work of the miniſtry wm orcer tothe bulding up 
of the tody of Chriſt ,, and to this purpole /uſculu: informs 
us the Germarr verſien renders .t, And fo we underſtand the 
enumeration in the verle before cf Apojtes, Prophets, Evan- 
geliſts, Paſters ana Teachers, not for the p'rfons rhemlielves, 
but tor tlie <iits o thole perloas, toe of.ce of Apeſtles » _ 
Fetijes 


*»..4 
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elifts,, Paſtors, Ge which is molt ſuitable tothe *ltoxe fowers 
11 the egghth verſe. He gave gifts to men; now thele gifts, ſaith 
he, Chriſt gave to men Tpis agmipno wer 7 diy eis tygpy diaxovieg, 
for the futing the Saints for-the work, of the Miniſtry, Not as a 


late Demecratical writer would perſwade us, as though all the 


Saints were thereby fitted for this work of the Miniſtry ; for 
that the Apoſtle excludes by the former enumeration for are 
all the Saints fitted for Apoſtles? are all Prophets , are all 
Evangeliſts , are all Paſtors and Teachers? as the Apoſtle 
hunſelf elſewhere argues. And in the 8, v. of that Chapter 
he particularly mentions the ſeveral gifts qualifying men for 
ſcyeral uſeful imployments in the Church of God, the Spirit 
dividing toevery wan ſeverally as he will. Therefore it cannot 
be that all the Saints are hereby fitted for this work, but God 
hath ſcattered theſe gifts among the Saints, that thoſe who 
haye them might be fitted &s *gy9v Naxoviat , becauſe God 
would not leave his Church withourt perſons qualified for the 
ſervice of himſelf in the work of the Miniſtry , in order to 
the building up of the body of Chriſt. And by the # 4/oy here 
may be meant no other than thoſe he ſpeaks of in the Chapter 
before, when he ſpeaks of the revelation made mi; «os amogt- 
Aoug aw7y.x, Trogir, £0 his holy Apoſtles and Prophets, and fo 
God gave thele gitts for the fitting the Holy Apoſtles ec. for 
tie work of the Miniſtry. It cannot be meant of all, ſo as to 
deſtroy a peculiar function of the Miniſtry ; for Gods very 
giving theſe gifts to ſome and not to others, is an evidence that 
the function 1s peculiar. For elſc had the gifts been common 
to all, every Saint had been an Apollle, every believer a Paſtor, 
and Teacher, and then where had the People been that muſt 
have beenruled and governed ? So that this very place doth 
ſtrongly aſſert both the peculiarity of the funtion, from the 
peculiarity of gifts in order to fitting men for it, and the 
perpetuity of the function from the end of it, the building 
up of the body of Chriſt. Thus L have now aſlerted the perpe- 
tual divine right of a Goſpel Miniſtry, not only for teaching the 


' word, but a{miniſtrartion of ordinances, and governing the 


Church as a ſociety : which work belongs to none but ſuch aw 


are appointed for it, who are the ſame with the diſpenſers ox” 


theword,asappears fromthe titles of iy5uerce mers res muiuirer, 
| ; £ Governours, 
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Heb.13. 7, Goyernours , Rulers , Paſtors, all which neceſſarily imply a 
Governing power, which having been largely proved. by o-- 
* thers, and yielded by me, I pals over, 


CHAP. IL 


The Quiſtion fully ſtited. Not what form of Government comes 
the neareſt to the Primitive prattice, but whether any be abſc- 
lately determined. Several things propounded for reſolving the 
Oueſtion. What the form of Church-Government was under the 
Law. How far Chriſtians are bound to objcrve that. Net- 
ther the neceſſity of ſuperiority, nor the unlawfulueſs can be pro- 
ved thence. 


Nd nowlI come to the main ſubject of the Preſent contro- 
verſie, which is acknowledging a form of Government 
neceſlary, and the Governours of the Church perpetual ; 
whether the particular form whereby the Church muſt be 
Governed, he determined by any poſitive Law of God, which 
unalterably binds all Chriſtians to the obſervation of it. 
By Church here I mean not a particular Congregation , but 
ſuch a ſociety which comprchends in it many of theſe leſſer 
Congregations united together in one body under a form 
of Government. The forms of Government in controverſie, 
the Qucſtion being thus ſtated, are only theſe two; the par- 
ticular officers of ſeveral Churches acting in an equality of 
power, which are commonly called a Colledge of Presbyters ; 
or a ſupcricr order above the ſtanding Miniſtry, having the 
power of juriſciction and ordination belonging to it by 
vcrtue of a divine inſtitution. Which order is by an Anto- 
nomaſia called Eprſcopacy. The Queſtion now is not which of 
theſe two doth come the neareſt to Apoſtolical prattice, and the 
firlt inſtitution, which 4ath hitherto been the controverſie fo 
hotly debated among us ; but whether either of theſe two 
forms be ſo ':ttled by &« jus divinum, that is, be ſo determined by 
a poſitive L:w of God, that all the Churches of Chriſt are 
bound to obſerve that vne form ſo determined, without varia- 
tion from it : or whether Chriſt hath not in the ſetling of his 
Church 
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Chap. 3. 
Church {( provided there be ſome form of Government, and 
a ſetled Miniſtry for the exerciſe of it, ) left.it to the pru- 
dence of every particular Church, conſiſting of many Con- 
gregations, to agree upon its own form which it judgeth moſt 
conducing to the end of Government in that particular 
Church. Av;# pidbs , 4vT3 mdnpa. Here now we fix our 
ſelves, and the firſt thing we Co is to agree upon our ways 
of reſolution of this Queltion, whereby to come to an end of 
this debate. And the moſt probable way to come to an iflue 
in it, is to go through all the ways whereon men do fix an 
unalterable divine right, and to ſee whether any of theſe do 
evince a divine right ſetled upon a politive Law or no, for one 
of theſe forms. The pleas then for ſuch a divine right are thele. 
Either ſome former Law ſtanding in force under the Goſpel, 
or ſome plain inſtitution of a new Law by Chriſt in formin- 
his Chucch, or the obligatory nature of Apoſtolical practice, 
or the Genetal tenle of the Primitive Church, to which we ſhaii 
add by way of Appendix, the Judgment of the chief Divines 
and Churches ſince the Rcforrmation; if we go happily.through 
theſe, we may content our ſelves. with having obtained the 

thing we aim at. £ 
The firſt inquiry then is, whether any former Law of God 
concerning a form of Government for his Church, either by 
perſons acting in an equality of power, or ſubordination of 
one order to another , undcr the Goſpel ,. doth remain in 
force or no, binding Chriſtians to the obſerving of it. The 
Reaſon why 1 begin with this, 1s, becauſe lobſerve the diſpu- 
tants On both lides make uſe of the Pattern under the Law to 
eſtabliſh their form by. * Thoſe. who are for ſuperiority 
of one order above another in the Government of the 
Church, derive commonly their firſt argument from the Pat- 
tern under the Law. * Thole who are for an equality of 
power in the pgrſons acting in Government, yet being for a 
ſubordination of Courts, they bring their firſt argument for 
that, froin the Jewiſh Pattern, So that theſe latter are bound 
by their own arguinent, though uſed in another caſe, to be 
ruled in ths Con:roverſie by the Jzwiſh Pattern. For why 
ſhould ir be more obligatory as to ſubordination of Courts, 
than as to the ſuperiority of _ ? If it holds in'one caſe, 
2 IT 
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tt muſt in the other. And if there be ſuch a Law for 
ſuperiority ſtanding unrepealed , there needs no new Law 
to inforce it under the Goſpel. We ſhall therefore firſt in- 
quire what foundation there is for either form in that pat- 
tern, and how far the argument drawn from thence is obliga- 
tory to us now. For the practice then in the J-wiſh Church, 
That there was no univerſal equality in the Tribes of Levs 
which God ſingled out from the reſt for his own ſcrvice, is 
obvious in Scripture, For there we find Prie/ts above the 
Levites ;, the family of Aaron being choſen out from the 
other familics of Cohath ( one of the three Sons of Lew ) 
ro be imploycd in a nearer attendance upon Gods ſervice 
than any of the other Families. And it wuſt be acknow- 
ledged , that among both Prieſts and Levites there was a 
ſuperiority > For God placed *Eleazar over the Prieſts , 
Elizaphan over the Cohathites , Eliafaph over the Gerſho- 
rites > Zuriel oxer the Merarites , and theſe are called 
ONWWI the rulers over their ſeveral Families ;, for it is ſaid 
of every one of them Ix Ivy Ro?) he was the rrler over 
the houſe of his Father. Neither were thefe equal ; for over 
Elsaſ..ph and Zuriel God placed Ichimar , over Elizaphan 
and his own Family God et Eleazar, who by reaſon of his 
authority over all the reſt, is called yywa www the Ruler of 
the rulers of Levi; and beſides theſe there were - under 
theſe rulers nix WR the chief Fathers of the ſeveral 
aiſtinft families , as they are called Exodus 6. 25. Thus we 
briefly ſee the ſubordination that there was in the tribe of 
Levi ; the Levxtes firſt, over them the heads of the Families, 
over them the Rulers of the chicf of the heads, over them Jtha- 
mar, over both Prieſts and Levites, Eleazar, Over all, Aaron 
the E5gh Prieſt. 

There being then ſo manifeſt an. inequality among them, 
proceed we to ſhew how obligatory this is under the Go- 
{pel. For that end it will be neceſlary to conſider whether 
this imparity and ſuperiority were peculiarly appointed by 
God for the Eccleſiaſtical Government of the Tribe of 
Levi, as it conſiſted of perſons to be implyed in the fervice 
of God, or it was only ſuch an inequality and ſuperiority 
as was in any other Tribe. If only common with other Tribes, 
nothing 
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nothing can be inferred from thence peculiar to. Eccleſt- 
aſtical Government under the Goſpel, any more than from 
the Government of other Tribes to the fame kind of Go- 
vernment in all civil States. We muſt then take notice thar 
Levs was a particular diſtinct Tribe of its ſelf, and ſo not in 
ſubordination to any other Tribe; for they had rhe heads of 
their Fathers as well as others, Exodrs 6. 25. and although 
when they were lſetled in Canaan , their habitations were 
intermixt with other Tribes in their forty eight Citics , yet 
they were not under the Government of thole tribes among 
whom they lived, but preſerved their authority and Govern- 
ment entire among themſelves. And therefore it was neceſ- 
fary there ſhould be the ſame form of Government among 
them, which there was among the reſt, The whole body of 
the Nation then was divided into therreen Tribes ; theſe Tribes 
into their ſeveral families ; ſome ſay ſeventy, which they called 
Mau) , theſe tamilies were divided into ſo many houſe 
holds D1Pp9 their houſholds into perſons ©1121 over the 
ſeveral perſons were the ſeyeral Maſters of Families ; over 
the ſeveral houſholds were the Captains of 1000 and 100, 
FO 10, Over the Families, | ſuppoſe, were the heads 
of the Fathers. And over the thirteen Tribes were the 
MBA MIR WNA the chief Fathers of the Tribes of the Children 
of Iſrael, Numb. 32. 28. and we have the names of them ſer 
down, Numb. 34. 17. &Cc. So that hitherto we find nothing pe- 
culiar to this tribe, nor proper to it as imployed in the ſervice 
of God. For their {ſeveral Families had their ſeveral heads, and 
Eleazar over them as chief of the Tribe. And ſo we find 
throughout Numbers 2. all the heads of the ſeveral Tribes are. 
named and appointed by God as Eleazar was. 

The only things then which ſeem proper to this Tribe were, 
the ſuperiority of the Prieſts over the Levites in the ſervice of 
God, and the ſupereminent power of the High Prieſt, as the 
type of Chriſt. So that nothing can be inferred from the 


order under the Law to that under the Goſpel, but from one _ 


of theſe two. And from the fit. there can be nothing 
deduced but this , that'as there was a ſuperiority. of offices 
under the Law, ſo likewiſe ſhould there be under the Goſpel, 
which is granted by all in the ſuperiority of Prieſfs aver Dea- 
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cors, to' whom theſe two anſwer in the Church of God, in 
the judgment of thoſe who contend for a higher order by 
divine inſtitution above Pcesbyters. And withal we mu 
conſider that there was under that order no power of ju. 
riſdiftion inveſted in the Prieſts over the Levites , : but that 
was in the heads of the families; and ordination there could 
not be, becauſe their office deſcended by ſucceſſion in their 
ſeveral familics. Thoſe who would argue from . Aarorns 
power, muſt either bring too little, or too much from thence 
Too little, if we conlider his office was typical and ceremonial, 
and as High-Prieſt had more immediate reſpect to God than 
men, Heb.5-1. and therefore Eleazar was appointed over the 
ſeveral Families during Aarons life time, and under Elza- 
zars his ſon Phinehas. Too much, if a neceſlity be urged for the 
continuance of the ſame authority in the Church of God, 
which is the argument of the Papiſts deriving the. Popes 
Supremacy from thence. Which was acutely done by 
Pope Innocentins the third, the Father of the Lateran Council, 
who proved that the Pope may exerciſe temporal jyriſdiCti- 
on from that place ia Deuteronomy 17. 8. and that by this 
reaſon, becauſe Deuteronomy did imply the ſecond Law, and there- 
fore what was there written, 12 Novo Teſtamento debet obſervari, 
mult be obſerved under the Goſpel, which according to them 
Is a new Law. | 

All that can be inferred then from the Jewiſh pattern, can- 
not amount to any obligation upon Chriltians , it being at 
the beſt but a judicial Law, and therefore binds ns not up 
as a poſitive Law ; but only declares the equity of the thing 


in uſe then. I conclude then, that the Jewiſh pattern is no 


ſtanding Law for Church-Government now cither in its 
common or peculiar form of Gayernment z but becauſe there: 
was ſome ſuperiority of order then, and ſubordination of 
ſome perſons to others under that government , that ſuch a 
ſuperiority and ſubordination is no ways unlawful under 
the Goſpel ; for that would deſtroy the equity of the Law, 
And though the form of Government was the fame with 
that of other Tribes, yet -we ſec God did not bind them to 
an equality , becauſe they were for his immediate ſervice, 


but continued the ſame way as in other Tribes; thence infer, 
thag 
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that as there is no neceſſary obligation upon Chriſtians ta 


continue that form under the Jews,' becauſe their Laws do nor 


bind us now 3 ſo neither is there” any repugnancy to 'this 


- Lawin ſuch a ſubordination , but it is very agreeable with the 


equity of it, being inſtituted for peace and order, and theres 
fore ought not to be condemned for Antichriſtian. The 
Jewiſh pattern then of Government neither makes equality 
unlawful, becauſe their Laws do not oÞlige now 3 nor 
doth it make ſuperiority unlawful , becauſe it was prafti- 
ſed then. Sq that notwithſtanding the Jewiſh pattern, the 
Church of Chriſt is left to its own liberty for the choice of its 
form of Govetnment, whether-by an equality of power in ſome 
Rm or ſuperiority and ſubordination of one order to a- 
nother. 


CHAP. .IV. 


Whether Chriſt hath determined the form of Government by any 
poſuive Laws. Arguments of the neceſſity why Chriſt muſt 
determine it , largely anſwered ; as Firſt, Chriſts fauhfulnefs 
compared with Moles , anſwered, and retorted \, and proved, 
that Chriſt did not inſtitute any ferm of Church Government, 
becauſe no ſuch Law for it as Moſes gave and we have 
nothing but general rules, which are applyable. to ſeveral 
forms of Government. The Office of Timothy and Titus, 
what it proves in order to this queſtion : The. lawfulneſs of 
Epiſcopacy ſhcwwn thence , but not the neceſſity. A particular 
form, how far neceſſary , as Chriſt was the Governour of 
het Church ; the ſimiltudes the Church is ſet out by , prove 
not the thing in queſtion. Nor the difference of civil and Church- 
Government 5, nor Chriſts ſetting officers in his Church \, nor the 
inconvenience of the Churches power in appointing new offi- 
cers. Every Miniſter hath a power reſpetting the Church incom- 


mon, which the Church may reſtrain. Epsſcopacy thence proved 


lawful ; the argument from the Scriptures perfeftion anſwered 


T 7 E come then from the Type to the Arrrrype , from the 
rod of Aaron to the root of Feſſe, from the Pattern of the 


Jewiſh. 
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Jewiſh. ChurTh, tothe Founder-of, the Chriſtian; To ſee whe. 
ther gur Lord and Savioug hath determined this controyerlie, 
or any; oge form.'of Govesnment” for hjs Church , by 'x 
uniyerſally hindipg aft or Law, of his? Andhere it is plead: 
ed mare hotly. by many that Chriſt muſt do ir, then that he harh 
dane it. ._ And therefore 1 ſhall firſt examine the pretences*of- 
the neceſſity of Chriſts-determining the particular form ; and 
then the. argumehts that are brought that he hath done it. 
The main pleas that there muſt be a perfect form of Church- 
Government laid down by Chriſt for the Church of God, are 
from the compariſon of Chriſt with Moſes , from the equal neceſſty 
of forms of Government now, which there 1s for other ſocieties, 
from the perfeAion and ſufficiency of the Scriptures ,, all other 
arguments are reducible to theſe three heads. Of theſe in. 
their order. . 

Firſt, From the compariſon of Chriſt with Moſes, they ar- 
gue thus ; If Moſes was faithful in his houſe as a ſervant, much 
more Chriſt as a ſon 1, now Moſes appointed a particular form of Go- 
vernment for the Church under the Old Teſtament, therefore Chriſt, 
did certainly lay down a form of Church- Government for the New 
Teſtament. | CELLS -. 

To this I anſwer, Firſt : Faithfulneſs implies the diſcharge 
of a truſt repoſed in one by another : ſo that it is faid werſ. 2. 
be was faithful to him that appointed him : Chriſts faithful- 
neſs then lay in diſcharging the work which his Father laid 
upon him, . which was the work of mediation between God 
and us; and therefore the .compariſon 1s here inſtituted he- 
tween Moſes as. typical Mediator, and Chriſt as the true 2/-- 
diator ;, that as Moſes was faithful in his work , ſo was 
Chriſt in his. Now Aoſes his faithſulneſs lay in keeping 
cloſe to the Pattern received in the Mount, that is, obſerving 
rhe commands of God : No:y therefore if Chriſts being faith- 
ful in his office, doth imply the ſetling any one form of Go- 
vernment in the Church, it muſt be made appear that the.ſet- - 
_izg of this form was part of Chriſts Mediatory work, and”. 
that which the Father commanded him to do as Mcdiator ; and 
that Chriſt received ſach a form from the Father for the Chri- 
ſtian Church, as Woſes did for the Jewiſh. To this it is ſaid, 


that the Government is laid wpon Chriſts ſhoulders , and all - 
4 ; : | power 
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pawers 55 in his hands; and therefore it belongs to him ayMedia-” 16. g. 6. 
tour. Chrilt I granf is the Kivg of the Church, and doth govern, Mar. 28. 
it outwardly by his Laws, and inwardly by the condytt of his hs 
ſpiric: but ſhall we ſay- that therefore any one form of go- 
vernment is necellary,which is neither contained in his Laws, 
nor dictated by his ſpirit? the main original of miſtakes here 
is, the conſounding the external and rmernal, Government of 
the Churcl; of Chriſt, and thence whenſoever men read of 
Chriſts power, authority and government, they fanſie it refers 
to the outward Government of the C hurch of God, which 
is intended of his internal mediatory power over the hearts 
and: conſciences of men. But with all I acknowledge, that 
: | Chriſt. for the better Goyernment of his .Church and people, 
hath appointed-cfficers in his Church, inveſted them by ver:- 
' tue of his own power with an authority to preach and bap- 
tize, and adminiſter all Goſpel ordinances in his own name, 
that is by his authority >, for It is clearly made known tous in , , 
the word of God, that Chrilt hath appointed theſe things. 1g, ,,, 
But then, whether any fhall ſucceed the Apoſtles in ſuperiority | 
of power over Presbyters, or all remain governing the Church 
in an equalilicy of power, is nowhere determined by the will 
of Chriſt in Scripture, which contains his Royal Law: and 
therefore we hive no reaſon to look upon it as any thing flow- 
ing from the power and authority of Chriſt as mediator.;, and 
{0 not neceſſarily biading Chriltians. | 
S:condly | anſwer, If the correſpondency between Chriſt 9g. 2. 
and ſes in their work, doth imply an equal exa&neſs in 
Chriſts diſpoſing of every thing in his Church, as Adoſes did 
among the Jews; then the Church of Chriſt muſt be equally 
bound ro all circurſtances of worſhip as the Jews were. For 
there was nothing appertaiving in the leaſt ro the worſhip of 
God, but was fully ſ.t down even to the pins of the Tabern:- 
cle in the Law of Moſes; but we find no ſuch thing in the 
| Goſpel. The main duties and ordinances are preſcribed 
indeed, but their circumſtances and manaer of performance 
axe left as matters of Chriſtian Lberty, and only couched 
under ſome general rules: which is a great difference be- 
tween the legal and Goſpel ſtate. Under the Law all ceremo- 


nies and circumſtances are exaQtly preſcribed : - but, in the 
J Aa Goſpel 
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' Gdſpel we read of ſome general rules of direction for Chrifti 


avs carriage in all- circomſtantial things. - Theſe four. efpeti- 
Aly contaiivall the direfrions' 'of Scripture concerning circum. 
ſtantials.”: All things ro' be dome - devently "and in order 5" all 
to be done for edification, Give no offeuce. Do all to the'\plory 


. of God. 'So that the particular circumſtances are left to-Chri- 


ſtian liberty with the obſervation of general rules. It is-evt- 


* dent as to baptiſm and the Lords Supper, which are nnqueſti- 
_ mhably of divine inſtitution, yetas to the circumſtances of the 


adminiſtration of them, how much lefs circumſtantial isChrifſt 


3- than Moſes was ! as to circumciſion and the paſsover under the 
* Law, the age, time, perſons, manner,-place, form, all fully ſet 
* down; but nothing ſo under the Goſpel: whether baptiſm 


ſhall be adminiſtred to- infants or no, is not ſet down in ex- 
preſs words, but left to 'be gathered by Analogy and conſe- 
ences; what manner it ſhall be 'adminiſtred in, whether by |. 
dipping or ſprinkling, is not 'abſolutely determined/'s what 
form of words to be uſed, whether in the name of allthree 
perſons, or ſometimes in the name of Chrift only;as in the' As 
we read (if that be the'ſenſe, and not:rather in'Chriſts 'name, 


''3. e. by Chriſts authority ) Whether ſprinkling or dipping 
"ſhall be thrice as ſome Churches vſe it, or only onceas: others. 


Theſe things we ſee relating to an ordinance ef divine (infti- 
tution, are yet paſt oyer without any expreſs command-dcter- 
mining either way in Scripture. $0 as tothe: Lords Supper ; 
what perſons to be admitted'to it, whether all yifibte pro. 
feſſors,-or only ſincere Chriſtians: upon 'what terms, whether- 
by previcus examination of Church officers, by ' an open: pro- 
feſſion of their faith, or elſe only by. their own tryat'of. 
themſelves, r:quired of them as their-duty by their Miniſters ; 
whether it ſhould 'be alwayecs after ſupper as Chriſt: himſelf 
did it 4 whether taking faſting or after meat, \vketheekneeling, 
or ſitting, or leaning ?-whether to be. confecrated 'in/ one 
form of words or ſeveral ?- Fheſe things are not rhooghr fit 
to be determined by any poſitive command of Chriſt; but left. 
to, the exerciſe of Chriſtian liberty; the like is-astoÞpreaching 
the 'word, publick prayer, ſmging of 'Plalms; the - duties 
are required, but the particular modev'dro Jeft.undetermined, 
The caſe is the ſame as to 'Charch' Guyernment, —_— 
Chur 
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Church be governed, and that it: be govyerned' by its-praper 
officers, are things of divine appointment: but; whether the 
Church ſhould be governed þy-maany: joyning together in an 
\&quality,: or .by. Wbordipation.:.of - ſome. perſons to. others; 
is leftto the lame liberty which all other circumſtances are, 
this being not the ſubſtance of the thing its ſelf, bat only the 
manner of performance of. it. | W407 34{ ffs 
, 3+ 1 anſwer. That there isa manifeſt diſparity between the 


Goſpel and: Jewiſh ſtate : and therefore reaſons-may be given ' 


why all punctilioes were determined then which are not now:: 
SS £121! Ku 


£79 


i. The perfection and liberty, of the Goſpel ſtate above + . + 
the Jewiſh. The Law was..only as a Pedagogy; the Church + 


tacn in-ber infancy; and: nonage, ar.d therefore wanted the 
. Feſcuet,'of Ceremonies to:dirett her, and every. part.of- her 
\tt{on-ſet-her; to bring her- by d«grees to $kill; and -exact- 
:neſs in her underſtanding the myſtery of the things. repre- 
ferited. to: her; But muſt, the; Church: now grown up/ under 
- Chriſt be ſtill ſab ferula, and not dare to vary-'in' any' cir- 


.cum(tance, which doth: not concern{ the. thing irſelf!: A boy __ 


- at hoot hath his leſſon ſet him, and the manner of learging 
-tÞ:ipreſcribed him: in every mode and circumſtance. | Buc 
-1at the Univerlity hath his LeEures read him, and his' work 

tet, and general direCtions given, but he is left. to his own 
. liberty how to perform his work, and what manner to uſe in 

the doing of it. So it was with the Church under age :: every 
mode. and: circumſtance was determined'; - but when” the 
' .cielneſs of time was come, the Church- being -then- grown 
up, the main offices themſelves were appointed, and genetal 

directions giyen ; but a liberty left how to apply. and make 
' uſe _of them, as to every particular caſe:and occaſion. Things 
moral rerzain ſtill-in rheir full force, but circumſtantials-are 
-:leſt.moreat liberty by the Goſpel liberty,: as a fon that: is 
11 tavght by :his Father, while he is under his; inſtruftion,, muſt 
1} dbferve every particular:direftion far him:inhis learning}: but 
..- when he-comes to age, though he obſerves not thole things as 
formerly, yet his. ſon-ſhip continues, : and. he -muſt -obey his 


Father: as A Child, il; though not! in the ſame manner;- Lhe 
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he ther& largcly amplifies to this yery purpoſe'of freeing Chri- 
tians from Judaicat coremonies. EG 
"2. The form of Government among the Jews in the Tribe 
of Levi, was agreeable to the form of Government among 
the other tribes; and fo Mofes was not more exaCt in reference 
ro thar, than toany other; and thote pcrions in that Tribe 
who were the chief betore the inſtitution of the Aaronical 
Pricſt hood, were fo after, but row uiider the Goſpel, peo- 
ple arenot underthe ſame reſtrictions for civil government 
by a Judicial Law, as they were then. Forthe' form of 
Eccleſiaſtical Government then took place among them as 
one of their Judicial Laws, And therctfore if the argument 
hold, Chriſt muſt as wel) preſcribe a form tor civil go- 
verament as Eccleliaſtical, if Chriſt. in. the Goſpel-muſt by 
his faithfulneſs follow the pattern of Afofes.” But if Chriſt be 
not bound'to follow Moſes Pattern as to Judicial Lain for his 
Church and people, neither is he as ro aform of Eccleſiaſti. 
cal Government, becauſe that was a part of their civitand 
Judicial Law. _ a . 

3. The people: of the Jews was a whole and entire peo- 
phe, ſubſilting by themſelves when one ſet form of Govyera- 
ment was Preicribed them; bur it is othet wiſe now under the 
Goſpel. The Church of Chriſt was but formibg in Chriſts 
own time, nor the Apoltles, in whoſe time we read of bur 
ſome Cities and no whole Nations converted to the Faith ; 
and therefore the ſame form of Government would not ſerve 
a Church in its firſt conſticurion, which is neceſſary for-it 
when it is actually formed. A Paſtor and Deacons might 
ſerye the Church of a City while believers were few, - but 
cannot when they are increaſed into many Congregations 
And fo proportionably when the Church is inlarged to a 
whole Nation, there muſt be another form of Government 
then. "Therefore they who call for a National Church under 
the Goſpel, let them firſt ſhew a Nation converted to the 
faith, and we will undertake to ſhew the other. Ard this 
is the chief reaſon why the Churches Polity is fo littledeſcri- 
bed in the New Teſtament,becauſe it was only growingithen : 
and it doth not ſtand to reaſon, that the coat which. was cut 
out forone mm his infancy, muſt of geceſlity Terve him when 

Up CEE grown. 
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Erown a man; which is the argument. of thoſe who will 
have nothing oblerved in the Church, . but what is. cxpreſled 

- Jn Scripture. The; Apoſtles, looked at the preſent, ſtate of a 
- Church in appointing offcers, and ordered things., accerding 
'ro the circumſtances of them, whick was necefſary. to be..doge 
in the founding of a Church ;, and the reaſon. of Apoitolical 
practice binds {til}, though vor the 1.::dividual action, thart.as 
they regularcd Churches :or the beſt conveniency Gt, Govern- 

Ing them, ſo ſhould the Paltors of Churches now But of this 
largely afterwards. | f | 

 4- Another difjerence is, that the people of the J-ws lived 
all under one Civil Government ;. bnt it is other wile with 

Chriſtians who live under diffcrent forms of Civil Goyern- 
ment. © And then by the ſame reaſon, that in the ficſt inlticu- 
ton of their Eccleſiaſtical Government it was formed ac- 
"cording to the Civil; by the ſame reaſon mult Chriitiaas do 
under the Goſpel, ifthe argument holds that Chriſt muſt be 
faithful as Moſes was. And then becauſe Chriſtians do live 
under ſeyeral and diſtinct forms of. Civ:l Government, - they 
mult be bound by the Law of Chriſt, to contemporate the 
Government of the Church to that of the State. And what 
they bave gained by this for their cauſe, who aſſert the. ne- 

_ ceſſity of any one form from this argument, I ſee not, » but 
on the contrary this is evident, that they have evidently: de- 
ſtroyed their own principle by it. For if Moſes did preſcribe 
a form of Government for Levi agreable to the form of the 
Commonwealth, and.Chriſt be as faithful as A4ſes was, then 
Ctiriſt 'muſt likewiſe order the Government -of , Chriſtian 
Churches according to that of the State, and fo muſt haye 
different forms as the other hath. Thus much will ſerve 
abundantly to ſhew the weakneſs of the argument drawn 
from the agreement of Chriſt and Afſes, for the proving agy 
one form of Government necellary ; but this ſhall not ſuffice. 
I now ſhall ex abandant; from the anſwers to this. argument, 
y down ſeveral arguments that Chriſt did never intend. to. 
inſtitute any one form of Government in his Church. 

'*24, + What ever binds the Churchof God as an inſtitution of $ + 
Chriſt, muſt bind as an ugjyerfal ſtanding Law ; but one form 
bf Goyertument in. the, Church, canngr. bind, is as, a. ſtanding 
meth (O10 P7V19 ets "4h AAa5 & oY Law. 
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Law. Fos whatever: binds as a-ſtanding Law, muſt either be 
expreſſed in dirett terms: as ſuch a Law 'ordeduced-by''a 
n:ceiſary : conk. quence from: his Laws, as - of an univerfatly 
binding nature 3 but any one particular form of :Governihent 
in the Church; 'is neither exprelled an any direct- terms by 
Chriſt, ner can be deduced by juſt conſequence; therefore no 
{uch form of Government is inſtituted by Chriſt. If there be 
aay ſuch Law, it muſt be produced, whereby it ts determined 
13 S$criprure, cither that there muſt be {uperiority.or equality 
among. Church Officers as ſuch after the Apdltles:deceale. 
And though the Negative of a Fact holds not, : yet the: Nega- 
tive of a Law doth,elſe no ſuperſtition.] have nor yet met with 
any ſuch produced, and therefore ſhall ſee wc conſequenices 
can be made of a binding nature. To ths | {ay, that nocon- 
tequeaces can be deduced to make an 1n!.:tution, but-only::to 
apply one to- particular: (ales; becavle poſitives areanthent» 


felyes indificrent without inſtitution and Divine appointment, 


and therefore that mult be directly brought for the making''a 
Poſitive univerſally binding, which it doth not in its own na» 
ture do. - Now here mult be an- mſtitution of ſomething 
meerly poſitive ſuppoſed, which in its ſelf is of an indiffcrent 
nature; and therefore no conſequence drawn can fuffice:tb 
make it unalterably bin.ling, without expreſs declarationthat 
ſuch a thing ſhall fo hind: for what is not in its own nature 
moral, binds only by vertue of a command, . which command 
muſt be made known by the will of Chriſt, fo that we may 
underſtand its obligatory nature, So. that . both: a  confe. 
quence mult be neceſſarily drawn , and the obligation.of what 
ſhall- be ſo drawn maſt be exprefſed in Scripture: which l 
deſpair of ever finding in reference to any one form of Go- 
vernivent in the Church. | 
2. If the ſtanding Laws for Church Government be equally 
applyable to feveral diſtin forms, thenno one form is pre- 
jcribed: in. Scripture; but all the ſtanding Laws reſpeting 
Church Government, are equally .applyable to ſeveral forms. 


_ All the Laws occurring ia Scripture reſpeCting Church.Go- 
 vernment, may be referredito theſe three heads: Such-asſer 


down the S::al:ficarioprs:; of: rhe perſons for the.offite of - Govern- 
ſuch 
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ſuch as lay down rules for the management of their” office. Now 

all theſe are equally applyableto either of theſe two forms' we 
now:diſcourſe of. We begin then with-thoſe which ſet down'the 
qualifications of the perſons imployed in Government 3: thoſe | ,;_ __ 
we have largely and fully ſet down by St. Paul in his Ordo to © fray : 
Timothy and Tuw, preſcribing what manner of perſons thoſe Tir 1. 5. 
ſhould be who are to be imployed in the Government oof the tothe 10, 
Church. - A Biſhop muſt be blameleſs as the Steward'of God 

wor. ſelf willed, not ſoon angry, not given to Wine, no ftriker,&c, 

Alt thele andthe reſt of the Qualifications mentioned, are 

equally required as neceſfary in a Biſhop, whether raken for 

one of a ſuperior order above Presbyters,” or elfe only for -a 

ſingle Presbyter ; how ever that be,if he hath a hand in Church 
Government, he muſt be ſuch a one as the Apoſtle preſcribes; 

And fothefecommands to FTrmothy-and Titus given by Pant, 

do: equally. reſpe&t and concern them, whether. we confider 

them /as Evangeliſts ating by an extraordinary commiſſion , 

or as fixed P:ſtors. over all the Churches in their ſeveral pre-. 

Cints; ſo that from the commands themſelves nothing can 

be inferred either way to determine the Queſtion ; only one 

Place'is pleaded for the perpetuity of the office Timothy was. 
amployed im, which muſt now be examined: the place is: 

11. Tim. 6. 1:3, 14. T7 grve thee charge inthe fight of God, Gc. 

that thou keep this commandment without ſpot, wnrebukeable , 

nntil the appearing Ll our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, From hence it 

4s: argued thus: The commandment here was the charge 

Which Timothy had of Governing the Church ; this Timothy: 
cauld:not keep perſonally till Chriſts ſecond coming ;- there- 

fore there muſt be a ſucceſſion of Officers in the ſame kind till 

the ſecond coming of Chriſt. But. this is cafily anſwered. 

For firſt, It is no wayes certain what this command was which 

St. Paul ſpeaks of ; ſome underſtand it of fhghting the good 

6ght :of Faith, others of the precept of love, others moſt 
probably the fum-of all contained in this-Epiſtle, which 1 -con- 
feſs.implies in it (as being one great part of the Epiſtle ) Pauls, 
direion of Timothy'for the right diſcharge of his ' office ;. 

/but granting that the command refpetts Timorhys office,, yer 
-1-anſwer, : ſecondly, \It- manifeſtly. appears to be ſomething. 

{pes /ouel; and not freveſſive; rat leaſt nothing can;be con : 
G23\ Ore. 
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forthe _neccſliry of ſuch a ſucceſſion from -this place which it 
was broughttor: Nothing being more evident *than that 
this:command related to 7 mothys perſonal obſtrvance of It. 
Aud thereforethiroly, Chrilts' appearing here, is not meant 
of-his ' {econd coming to jadgiment, but it only imports the 
tune? of Trwmnothys deceale ; fo Chryſoſtom uixer © ons memes , 
pier Tis tofu. SO Efting underſtands it, wſque ad exitun vite; 
and for that end brings 'that ſpeech of Auguſtine, Tunc un- 
caique verict dies aaventus Domini, cum Vvenerit e1 dies, Wt 
tals bins exect, gr-.lis judicandns eſt lodie: And the reaſon 
why the time of his death is ſet out by the coming of Chriſt, is 
ira wetoy evriy Neyeign, as Chryſoſtom; and from him Theo- 
phylatt obſerves ; - to incite him more, both to diligence in 
his work and patience under ſufferings, from the conſideration 
ol Chrilts appearance: The plain meaning of the words then 
is:the {ame withthat, ' Revel. 2. 10. -Be thou faithful wito death, 
and I will give thee-a Crown of life. Nothing then can be hence” 
inferred as to the neceſſary ſucceſſion of ſome in Timethys 
office, whatever it is ſuppoſed to be. | » £20k 
Secondly,- the. precepts of the Goſpel requiring a right 
management of the work, are equally applyable toeither form, 
Taking heed to the flock_ over which Gol hath made them'ovey- 
ſeers;, is equally a duty , whether by flock, we underſtand 
either the particular Church of Epheſus, of the adjacent 
Churches of 4/74, whether by Overſeers we underſtand ſome 
acting over others, or all joyning together in an cquality. Sd 
exhorting, reproving, preaching in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon,” do- 
ing all things Evev axgteipears , without raſh cerſjirts atid pav- * 
traluty ; watching over the flock as they thet muſt grve an ac- 
Cont : Laying hands ſuddenly on no man : rebulyng not dn"elder, 


* but ggnder two -or three witneſſes. And whatever precepts 6f 
. this nature we read in the Epiſtles to Timotny and Titzs,, may 


be equally applyable to men- aCting--in eithcr of theſe two 
forms of Government: There being no preteprt occirrin 
in all thofe Epiſtles preſcribing to Timothy, whether he muſt 
atonly as a Conſal in Senatu with the conlent of the Pref. 
bytery, --or whether by his fole power he ſhould determine 
vw hatewwas the common intereſt, and concern of 'thoſe 
Chnrches%he- was tie Superintendent oyer. Neither _ 
_ the 
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the-Apoſtle determine at all in thoſe Epiſtles chiefly conceen- 
ing Church Goyernmeat, whether uponthe removalof Time- 


heard-'of Paul ro. faithſul men,mbo (ball be fit to' teach” otbers; 
Hat it not beenas requiſite to have charged ihim tohave com: 
mitted his power. of Government. to men. fit for thatz:\\ had 
the Apoſtle looked: on the form of Government to be as necel. 
ſary as, the. office of preaching? Paul ſaith he, left Titus in 
Creete'Qn purpole. ro ſertle the Churches and ordain Prexbyteys 
5n every City : . had it nor been as neceſſary to bave- ſhewed- in 
what order the Churches muſt be ſetled, and' what: power did 
belong to thoſe Presbyters,and how they ſhould aft in the go. 
verning their:Churches, had he thought the conſtitution of 
the, Churches did depend upon the form of their ating? We 
ſee.herethen that St. Paul doth not cxpreſs any- thing -ne+ 


celſarily inferring any. oue coaltant form to 'he wſed in the 


Church of Go. And whence can we inter any neceſſity of 
it, but from the ſcriptures laying it down as a duty that ſucha 
form and. no other theremuſt be uſed in the-Church of God ? 
Fer.all that we-can ſee then by Pauls . diretion for; Chaech- 
—_ Bb Govyernima:, 
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Government, ( when if ever, this ſhould have bcen expreſc 
ſed) it was left to the Chriſtian wiſdom and prudence of the 
Churckes of Epheſus and Creer to conſult. and determine 
in-what wanner - the: Government of their; Churches ſhould 
be providedtor, upon the departure of Timetby and Tits + 
from-them. 

Bat: here it will be foon replyed, that though_nothing be 
expreſied in Panls Epiltles to. Timothy and Titus, y&t Pauts 
appoirting Timothy and Titus over thoſe Churches, did ceter- 
wine the form of Government ard they were intruſjed with a power 
to provide for futnre Governours after then.” 

\\ Tothisl anſwer : Firſt, the ſuperiority which Timothy and 
Titus had over thoſe Churches, doth not. prove that form of 
Government-neceſlary in all Churches; I diſpute not whe- 
ther they were Evengeliſts or no, Or acted as ſuch, in that ſu- 

eriority ( of that afterwards.) it...is evident they might. be 


-ſ0;. there being. no.convinciog argument to the contrary. 


And the. bare pollibility -of the. truth of the negative deſtroys 
the neceſlity of the Affirmative of a Propoſition. As, {6 poſ- 


 ſibile eft hominem non eſſe animal ,, then that propoſition is 


falſe Neceſſe eſt hominem eſſe animal. For Neceſſe eft efſe, and 
New pofſubile eft 101 effe, being equipallents on the one ſide; "and. 
Poſſibile eſt nox eſſe, Et non —_ eſt eſſe, 'being, equipollents 'on 
the other ; Poſſ#bile eſt non efſe mult be contradiftory to neceſſe” 
eft eſſe, as Non poſſibile eſt non eſſe is tO Non neceſſe efteſſe: SO thar 
if only the poſhbility of theic acting as Evargelifts,. that is, 


. by anextraardinary commillion, be evicted, , which | know 


none Will deny. the neceſſity of their aCting as fixed Biſhops 
is deſtroyed, and conſequently the neceſſity of the continu- 
ance of thear-oihce too, which depends upon the former. 
For if they ated not as Biſhops,.. nothing can be drawa from 
their example neceſſarily taforcing the continuance of the 
Superiority which they. enjoyed... But though nothing can 
be inferred from hence.as tothe neceſſity of that office to 
continue in the Church,; which Tamorby and Titus were in- 
veſted in;. yet:from the ſuperiority of that power which they 
enjoyed over thoſe Churches, whether as Evangcliſts,” or 
as 6xed Biſhops,. Theſe two things may be inferred. Firſt, 
Fhatthe-ſuperiority of ſome Church officers: over gthers is 

w 7 7” 00d 
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notcontrary to the rule of the Goſpel :' for all parties 'ac- 
knowledge the ſuperiority of their power 'above the” Presby. 
- kers of the ſeveral Cities 3 only the continuance-of this/pow- 
er is difpated by many. But if they had 'any' fucir power at 
all, it is enough for my preſent deſign, viz. that'ſuch 'a 
ſaperiority is nut contrary to the Gofpel - rule: ' or: that the 
nature of the Government of the Church doth not imply a 
neceſſafy equality among the Governours 'of 'it. © Secondly 

Hence 1 infer that it is'not -repugnant*to the”conftitutian. o 

Churches in Apoſtolical times, for men to have powerover 
more than one particular congregation. For ſuch a power Ti- 
mothy and Titzs had ; which had it been contrary to the nature 
of theregiment of Churches, we ſhould never haverread of in 
the firſt planted Churches. So that if thoſe popular arguments 
of a neceſſary relation between a Paſtor and 'patticular 'pep- 
pte,. of perſonal knowledge, care and inſpeRion; did deffroy 
the lawfulneſs of extending, that care and charge to 'many par- 
ricular congregations, they would likewiſe overthrow the 
mtvre, end and deſign of the office which Timorby and Titus 
acted- in : which had a relation to a multitude of particulzc” 


* > congrepational Churches. Whether their power was.&x-" 


tracrdinary or no, I now diſpute not ; © but whether ſuch. a 
power be repugnant to the Goſpel or noz which from their 


practice igevident that it is not. 'But ther others who would” 


_ Inake this office neceſſaty; urge further, that"7imothy of Tint. 
might ordain and appoint others to ſuctted them th their ' places 
and Care” over all thoſe Churches under their charge:| To which l 


_anfiver ficſt, What they might do is not'the queſtion, bot what 


they did; as they might doit; ſorhey might not do it, ifns 
other evidence be brought ro! prove it ; ' for © O4od . paſſi- 


bile eſt. «fe, | p1ſſibile eſt non eſe. © Secondly,” Neither what Mey. 


didg.is the whole queſtion, -but what they tid with an opinto 


of the neceſſity of doing it, whet"er they were bound-to do. 
ic. or no? and if ſo, ' whether by any Ty exrant in 'Scripture” 
angven them by Pazl in his Epiffles, or fone private” catti- 

d and particular inftru&tions whet Ne drputeAd ertt\td* 


-aw arid Command. 
y ime. abba. oily 
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"their ſeveral charges: IF che fortiidh;?'t 
_ niuſt be produced, which will hardly be,” bratg.6n! 
the received Canon of the Scripture. If the latter, "ve _ 
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then fetch ſome NlanJing rule and Law from utwritten” tra- 
ditions; for no other evidence can be given of FT, 
bywordi of mouth given by Paul to Thorby ati Tit 
the raking their'chargesupon them. But yet idly, were: 
only>che- matter of fatt chat was diſputed, 'that pA KA 
acouroverſie ſtill, viz. whether any did ſucceed: ' Timothy 
and, Tzrw in their offices. But this I ſhall leave to its pro. 
Per place to be diſcuſſed, when-4come to examine the arge- 
ment! from. Apoſtolical ſucceſſion, Thus we'ſce then, thar 
geirher the qualification of the pcrfons,.nor the conan 
a right exerciſe-'of the office commitred to them, nar. t 
whole Epiſtles"*tb Timothy. or Titus , do determine any. 
—- a of Conn to be' necellary in. the Chorch, oh 
Go | 
© Thiedly , Let 15:ſKe whetlict the cneral files do. require us 


' awydne forin ;/which rules in that the TR general, can. 


termine nothing.of the authority it ſelf as to, its Ws r 
mode, being intended only for the regulation of the exerciſe. 
of the authority, in which men are placed. Agd it isan. EX 
dence that nothing. is parecparly ont dei Sy Cog ca tr 
when the'Spirit of God lays down {uch 
ment:which-are applyable to diſtintt- Fara CARE He 7, cer 
tainly ſome fule- would” haye been laid down, which Jus 
have beena apple to nothing but to thar one form. That 
none- take the office of preaching withut a call , rior Yo, withaue, 
ſending, will equally hold whether the power of 6rgi bh ” 
on -lie in a Biſhop with Presbyrers, or 'in presbyte ets A 
with equality of power. That effenders be cthyſired, ; 21d cons- W 
plaints made to the Church in caſe of ſcandal, deter; ings; 
Fathiing to-whom the power of juriſdiction doth ſolely by 4 
nor what that Church is which muſt receive thele yi 


body aft cn an x6 promote th 4 ory Fn, 
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gs eſe gepergl arders 2g rules.for digiplinJaig 
y tic "Manner « of goverarment tags Jefuat. a 
Kept nl Pn "fathar; RX Pu 9rp : 
by neral, ru les. be nv, eryad. Wit e8-had::Ghilt appbineed 
« ſyperighs or to gavern othee ge plaond; the 
Church, th together  Chriſts, commang. fot; ; SOVErving!: [ths 
5 irch would have been particularly addreſied to them: :'and; 
aba In, had it, been. WK will of:Chizſ therp ſand. beng fu _ 
Xi rder above..the, Paſtors. af, pacgiculago Glyrchews! 
al d have. becn ſomgexpreſs and Urech- Proalis eaſy Of iz 
h becauſe, we. na .where read. it, ems; evident: that 
Cyithat left both the one and the cher to the freedotn and; 
Nees, of, his. Caurch, .. Sp much ſhall ſerve in this;place -to; 
w improbable it is that Chriſt did ever preſcribe ,avy- 
che hata..ouly; 


one form of , OPT FIOuent in, his,Clyych, . ſince 

liq "ns gFperalfules for the ,manggenent.:o mm 
V 

ah 


-But £4 will. not yet ſuſbce thoſe who plead that Chriſt s8. 
i 3's one immutable form © Government in-his 
ufc $a? lthoiig 7 high preſumption to determine, 
firſt ivhat Bb do,,, before: we examing:what he bark» 
the LING Fe frat ul proceed:; and examine al; the; \pretences: 
NE ght fi px Fpis-opinian. . The thang thegiwhich 
Nirokd Or it, is the LAN neceſſuy of. Coriſt4 anſtitae: 
ing ph Gary n om as for. any other Legiſlator mbo gals ; @ Com. 
man wealth... Now yfor arp at to this, I.ſay, f/f, that Chriſt; 
kg bftitared. ſych an-immutable, OVErnMENT 41, his Chutch- 
cient for the {uccelſioa and continuance gf 3. which 
is pe which, founders .of Common-wealths dalogk after, vin; 
that Gere e ſuch an order and diſtiuCtion; of. perſons, ds 
ſabo ion. of one to the other, That, a faciety may ſill be 
Prey od among them; nov; this is bcenely pros :ded.jor.by 
Chriſt appointing 'officers continually,ta rule his Charchy-and.; 
eſtabliſhing Laws for theperpetuatingotſi "9 oflicergſo. whats; 
ſoeyer 1 is neceſſary 11 order ta. the.,ge ends of Govyert:: 
met, is ackrowlediedtobe appolwg wy Chriſt; UYn-.- 
til thenthat « be; \Eoved) thas gng form;of. Gavernment. is.. 
ink Flat Iy.gecellary, for, the boing_of a. Ckucch, this x 
wnentcan toys nothing 5, "for Bin viB&.15,.drawn Mom nc. 
| Bb 3 cellity , . 
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ceſlity, will prove nothing but in a cafe of necefiity. Secondly, 
| anſwer that thoſe things which are not abſolurely neceſſat 
to-the beingof aChurch, are-left to Chriſts liberty, whether" 
he will deteecmine them or no ; and are no further ro be 'Tobk- 
ed. on as neceſſary than as he hath determined by his Laws 
whether they ſhall be or no in his Church. The thing will be 
thus cleared; When I read that Zalewcis, Lycurghns Of Nu- 
ma did torm a Commonwealth and make Laws fot it ;' F pre- 
ſently conclude that there muſt be ſome: order or diſtin&tion 
of perſons in this Common- wealth ; and ſome rules whereby. 
perſons muſt be-governed;and whereby others muſt rule; Bat 1 
cannot hence infer that Zalexcus,or Lycurgws did inſtitute Mg- 
narchial;Ariftocratical or Democratical goverment, becauſe. 
any of theſe forms might be agreeable rd their delight; and. 
therefore what: kind of government they did appoint; -cah: 
no otherwiſe be known "than 'by taking /a view of the 
Laws which they made in order thereto. S$So it is.im 
reſerence to Chriſt z when 'we' read that Chriſt hath inſtituted: 
a Chutch alwayesro continue in'the' world,” we preſently: 


; apprehend that there muſt be ſome power and order. in the 


E::lefiaſt. 
Polity. lib, 
3- ſect. 11, 


members of 'that fociery, and Laws" for the” governing-it_; 
but we cannot hence gather that he hath bound uþ his Officers; 
ro a(t inany one form, 'becaufe ſeveral forms might _in them-, 
felves equally tend to the promdting the 'end of Goyerriment. 
in his Church. ' And therefore what Chriſt harh -expreſly de- 
termined in his poſitive Laws, mult be our rute oo 2108 10. 
this caſe, and not any { prncs wow of our 'own; thatTuch a” 
form was neteffary,” ahd therefore Chriſt muſt” juſtitate and” 
appoint it. * - Which is fully expreff2d by jadicious Me, Hooker, 
whoſe words wilt ſerve as a ſofficient anſwer to this objeRion.. 
As for thoſe. marvelous diſcourſes , whereby thry adventure. ro 
argue” that God muſt needs have done the thing which they zmagine|, 
was to be done 5, "I muſt confefs Theve often wondered at their ex- 
ceeding — herein. © When the queſtion is.” whether God have. 
delivered'in Scripture ( at they affirm he bath) a compleat part:- , 
cular immutable form of Chiirch Polity © -why take they" that 
other both preſumprucus and © ſuperfluons labour" to prove be. 


fhonld have dane :it.* thire being no way mthis cafe to prove the- 


deed of Gn, ſaving only by producing that evidence wherein he 
TM hath 
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bath done it? But if there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, 
they do. as if one ſhould dethand a Legacy by force and wertue of 
ſome... mruten 'Teſtament, - wherein there being nd ſuch "thin 

ſpecified, he pleadeth that there ir mult needs be," und brind+ch: 
argayments from the love anil good: will which alwayes "the Tei 
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ſtator: bore ,  1maggning that theſe or the like proafs will corvitt 


a Teſtament to have tuat in tt, - woich other men can no where by 
reading find. In maiters'which concernthe attions of God, the' 
moſt dutiful way ,01 our part & to ſearch ' what God hath done, 
and with meckneſs to admire" that, rather than to diſpute what'he 
in congruity of. reaſon ought todo, Thus he, with more to'the 


fame purpoſe, The ſum then of the anſwer to this Argument ' 


is this;thar nothing can be infer'd of whatChriſt muſt do,from 
hisrelation to his Church, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the being of it ; _ as for. all other things, they being arbitraty 


conſtitutions, , we can judge-no more of the neceſſity of them, - 


than as wefind them clearly revealed in the Word of God. 
And: therefore the Plea muſt be removed from what Chriſt - 


muſt. do, ro what he hath done, in order to the deter- ' 
migiog. the partieylar form of Government in - his. . 
I ' 


s Bur fil icis argued for the neceſſity of a particular form - 


of Government .in the Church from the” ſimilitudes the 
Church ts ſet out by inScripture 5, It is call'd a Vine, and there- 
fare muſt have Keepers: an Houſe, xnd therefore muſt have 
Government; 4 City and therefore muſt have a Polity a Body, 
and. therefore muſt have Parts. I anſwer, Firft,- All theſe 
Simlirfdes proye only that which none deny, - that there muſt 
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be order, . power, and a Government inthe Charch of God ; . 


we take not away the Keepers from the Vine,” nor the Go- 
ernment, from the Houſe, nor Polity from- the Ciry, nor 
diſtin&tion of Parts from the Body.z we alert all-cheſe things 


as neceſſary.in.the Church of God. . The keepers of the Vine - 


to {eG id acd prune it,. the Goyernonrs of the Houſe to rule 
and order it, the Polity of the.City to guide-and direct ir; the 
Parts of the,Body to compleat and adorn it. + But 'Serondly,: 


None of theſe Similitudes prove what they are brought for; : 


viz. that aay . ane. immutable: form: of Government 18 derer- 


nyacd,... For may got.the keepers. of the Vine uſe their" own 
. diſcretion. 
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diſcretion in looking to'it, ſo the flouriſhing of the Vine be 
that they aimat ? and, if there be many of them, may there 
not be different orders among them, and ſome as Superviſors 
of the others work ? The Houſe mult have Governours ; but 
thoſe that are ſo, are intruſted with the power of ordering 
things in the Houſe according to their own diſcretion; and 
where there is a multicude, is there not Uiverſity of offices 
among them ? and is it neceſlary that eyery houſe muſt have 
officers of the ſame kind ? In great and large Families there 
wult be more particular diſtin&t orders and offices, than in 
a {mall and little one. . The City muſt have its Polity ; bur all 
Cities have not thelike ; ſome have one ſorm, and ſome ano- 
ther, and yet there is a City ſtill and a ' Polity too. A bod 
muſt haveall its parts ; but are all the parts of the body —_ 
to one-another? it ſufficeth that there be a proportian , 
though not equality in them : the ſeveral parts of the body 
bave their ſeveral offices; and yet we ſee the head is ſuperin- 
tendent over them all: and thus if we make every particular 
Church a Body, yet it follows not that the form of cloathing 
that Body-mult alwayes bethe ſame ; for the manner of Go- 
vernment is rather the cloathing to the Body than the parts of 
it ; the Governours indecd are parts of the Body, but their 
wanner of Governing tis not ; that may alter according to the 
Proportion and growth of the Body, and its faſhion change 
for better conveniency. . | LA 
But if theſe Similundes prove nathirg ;,. yct certainly, ſay they, 
the. drfjerence as to civil and Eccleſiaſtical Government will ; 
for though there may be aijferent forms in civil Government , 
which are therefore cail'd an Ordinance of man; yer there muſt 
be but one snChurch Goverment, wich is an Orainance of God, 
and Chrift bath appoirted Offcers to rule it. 1 anſwer, Firſt, 
We grant and acknowledge a difference between the Church 
andthe Commonwealth ; they are conllituted for other ends; 
tlie one Political, the cther Spiritual z onetemporal, the other 
etcrnal ; they ſubſilt by different Charters , the one given ta 
men as men, the other to men as Chriſtians; They act npon 
dificrent principles ; the one to preſerve civil rights, the other 
to promote an eternal intercit ; uay,their ſo:mal conit;cution 
is different , fer ama by being am mycr o a Comonyealth 
| doth 
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doth/ not become -a'member of the Church, and: by being ex- 
communicazed - out of the"Church , doth not ceaſe to be 
amhember of the Commonwealth : Th@officers of the one ate 
ekarky diſtinct from the ther, the one deriving their power 
from the Law of Chriſt, the other' from Gods general pro- 
wvidence* the Magiſtrate hath no power to*excommunicat?2 
formally out of .the Church any more than to admit into it, 
nor. have Chureh-officers' any power to caſt men out of the 
Commonwealrth.. We fee-then there is a difference between 
Civil and EcAcfiaſticat*Government : But then l anſwer , 
Secoridly, The power of ths Magiſtrate js riot therefore called 
#1 Ordinance of man, becafft'of the mutabiliry of its form, 
3nd 3$' diſtinguiſhed from the form of Church Government. 
Fat$ F;r/#; The Apoſtle ſpeaks not of the form of Govern- 
mgmt, bur of rhepower;, ſubmit ro every Ordinance of man, Cc. 
tie $rd6544 '6f ſubmiſſion is not the form, but the power of 
Civit' Government; and therefore there can be no oppoſition 
exprelſed here between the forms of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 


Government : But if any ſuch oppoſitioa ,be , it, muſt be 


berween the powers , and if this be ſaid as yo Civils, that the 

ower-is an ordinance of man in that ſenſe , (whereas Pax! 
Faith-ir is of God): yet as to the Church it is freely acknow- 
ledged that the power is derived from God. Secondly, The 
Eiyil poiver'is not called dy8gemvy &ins, becaule it is a creature 
of mans. making , and- ſo ſubject to mens power , but the 
ground of that ſpeech is, becauſe all Civil power reſpets men 
as met, without any further connotation. Humana dicitur, 
non quod ab hominibiss ſit excogitata , ſed quod hominum ſit pro- 
priay ſaith Bezs. And to the ſame purpoſe: Calvir, Humana 
dicithricordinatro' , won quod humanits 'inventa fuerit >, ſed” quod 
propria hominim eſt digeſt» &; ordinata vivkadl ratio. Piſca- 

tor, Elumanam appellat z non quod magiſftratus homines authores 
- dadbeat 7, cd x. homincs eam_ geraiit. SO then the Civil 
power ts not called an Ordinance of man, 2s it is of mans ſet= 
ting hp, Þut as1t 1s proper toman and fo if there be-any OP- 
polittba between the Civil and Chirch power, it is only this, 
that 'the- one belongs to men as men, the other to wen as 
Chriſtians.” Thirdly , Although it-he*franted that Chriſt 
> 3th peer! and {ct up his own officers in his Church; yet 


was 
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it doth not thence follow that be hath determined in what 
manner they ſhall rule his Church; Ir is true , Chriſt hath 
ſet up in his Church / ſome Apoſtles , ſome Evangeliſts , and 


Eph. 4.12. ſome Paſtors and Teachers : but it doth not thence tollow that 
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Chriſt hath determined, whether the power of Apoſtles and 
Evyangeliſts ſhould continue in his Church or no, as it implyed 
{uperiority over the ordinary Paſtors of the Churches ; nor 
whether the Paſtors of the Church ſhould a&t in an equality in 
their Governing Churches. I grant that all Church Go- 
vernment mult be performed by officers of Chriſts appoint- 
ing, but that which I ſay is not determined in Scripture, is the 
way and manner whereby they ſhall Govern Churches in 
common. 

It is yet further argued, That if the form of Church-Govern- 
ment be not immutably determined in Scripture , then it 3s in the 
Churches power , to. make new officers which Chrift never made, 
which muſt be a plain addition ro the Laws of Chriſt , and muſt 
argue the Scripture of Imperfeition, This being one of the 
main arguments, I have reſerved it to the place of the Triars, 
and ſhall now examine what ſtrength there lyes in it. To 
this therefore 1 anſwer , Fir/#, Thoſe officers are only ſaid 
to be new, which were never appointed by Chriſt, and are 
contrary to the firſt appointments of Chriſt for the, regulating 
of his Church; fuch it is granted the Church hath no power 
to inſtitute 3 but if by new officers be meant only ſuch as 
have a charge over more than one particular congregation 
by the conſent of the Paſtors themſelves; then it is evident 
ſuch an office cannot be ſaid to be new ; for beſides the general 
practice of the Church of God, from the firſt Primitive times 


which have all conſented in the uſe of ſuch officers; we find 


the foundation ' of this power laid by Chriſt himſelf in the 
Power which the Apoſtles were inveſted in, which was ex- 
tended over many, both Churches and Paſtors z but if it be 


laid, The Apoftolical power being extraordinary , muſt ceaſe with 


the perſons which enjoyed ut ; I anſwer, Firſt, What was 
extraordinary did ceaſe ; but all the diſpute is, what was ex- 
craordinary, and what not ; ſome things were ordinary in 
them, as Preaching, Baptizing, Ordaining, Ruling Churches, 
fome things were againextraordinary , as immediate _ 
f! rom 
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from Chriſt ( the main diſtinguiſhing note of an Apoſtle ) a 
ower of working miracles to confirm the trurh of what they 
reached 3 Now the Queſtion is , whether the power which 
they enjoyed oyer Presbyters and Churches, be to be reckon- 
ed in the firſt or the ſecond number. It muſt therefore be 
proved to be extraordinary, before it can be ſaid to ceaſe with 
them; and that mult be done by ſome arguments proper to 
their perſons; for if the arguments brought be of a common 
and moral nature, it will prove the office to.be ſo too. Se- 
condly, By ceaſing may be meant, either ceaſing as to its receſs 


ſity, or ceaſing as to its /awfulneſs: I ſay not, but that the 


neceſſuy of the office, as in their perſons, for the firſt Preach- 
ing and propagating the Goſpel, did ceaſe with them ; but 
that after their death it became «lawful! for any particular 
perſons to take the care and charge of Dioceſan Churches, 1 
deny. For to make a thing unlawful which was before lawful, 
there muſt be ſome expreſs prohibition forbidding any further 
uſe of ſuch a power, which 1 ſuppoſe men will not eaſily pro- 
duce in the Word of God. | 
I anſwer therefore Secondly, That the extending of any 
Miniſterial power , is not the appointing of any new Office 
becauſe every Miniſter of the Goſpel hath a relation in at 
rimo to the whole Church of God ; the reſtraint and in« 
argement of which power is ſubject to poſitive determinations 
of prudence and conveniency 1n alt ſecunds ; and therefore 
if. the Church ſee it fit for ſome men to have this power en» 
larged for better government in ſome, and reſtrained in 
others, that inlargement is the appointing no new office, but 
the making uſe of a power already enjoyed for the benefit of 
the Church of God. This being a foundation tending ſo 
fully to clear the lawfulneſs of that Government in the 
Church which implyes a ſuperiority and ſubordinatiou of the 
officers of the Church to one another : and the Churches 
uſing her prudence in ordering the bounds of her officers, I 
ſhall do theſe two things : F#rſ#, Shew that the power of every 
Miniſter of the Goſpel doth primarily and habitually reſpect 
the Church in common. Secoxaly, that the Church may in a pe- 
culiar manner ſingle out ſome of its officers for the dne admini- 


ration of Ecclcſhaſtical power. Fir/t,that every Miniſter of the 
Cc2 Goſpel 
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Goſpel hath a power reſpecting the Church in common + This 
| find fully and largely proved by thofe who aflert-the equality 
of the power of Minilters; firſt, from Chriſts bcltowing-'the 
ſeveral offices of the Church for the uſe of the whole 
Church, Epheſ. 4. 12, 13. Chriſt hath ſet Apoſtles, &c: 
Paitors and- Feachers in- his Church 35 now this Church muſt 
needs be the Catholick viſible Church, becauſe indifputably 
the Apoſtles office did relate thereto , and conſequently fd 
mult that of Paſtors and Teachers, too : again, the end'of 
theſe offices 1s the building up the body of Chriſt, which can- 
not otherwiſe be underſtood than cf his whole Church: -elfe 
Chriſt muſt have as many bodies as the Church hath particu» 
lar congregations. Which is a New way of Cenſubſtantintion. 
Secondly, The miniſterial office was in being before any parti- 
lar congregations were gathered : for Chriſt upon his aſcen- 
lion to glory gave theſe gifts to men 5, and the Ap-ſtles 
were impowered by Chriit before his Aſcenſion ; either 
then they were no Church officers, or ii they were ſo, they 
could have no other Coryelate , -but the whole body of 
the Church of God'then lying under the power of darkneſs, 
a few perſons excepted. Thirdly, Becauſe the main defign 
of appointing a Goſpel Miniſtry was the converſion of Hea- 
thens and Infidels : and if theſe be the proper object of the 
miniſterial funtion, then the office mult have reference to 
the whole Church of Chrift; elſe there could be no part of 
that office performed towatds thoſe who are-not yet cofvert- 
ed. Fourthly, Elle a Miniſter can perform no office be- 
longing to him as ſuch, beyond the bounds of his particular 
congregation, and ſo can neither preach nor adminiſter the 
Sacraments £0 any other but within the bounds of his own par. 


ticular place and people. Fifrhly, Becauſe Miniſters' by bap- 


tizing do admit men into the Catholick viſible Church, ( «lie 
2 wan muſt be baptized again every time he removes from one 


Church ro another )- and none can admir beyond what their 


office doth cxtend to; therefore it is evident that every parti- 
cular paſtor of a Church hath a relation to the vehole Churchs 


-To'which purpoſe our former obſervation is of great vſe, 
-viz. that particular Congregations are not' of Gods prim 


witentzon but for mens. conveniency, and ſo conf:quently is the 
= Hfixedneſs 
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fixednefs of particular Paſtors to their ſeveral places for the 
greater conveniecncy of the Chufch ; everyPaltor of a'Church 
then hath a relation to the whole Church; and that which hin- 
ders him from the exerciſe of this power-, is not 


any unlawfulneſs in the thing , but the preſerving of - 
order and conveniency in the Church of »>God. This 


being premiſed , 1 ſay, Secondly, That the officers of ithe 
Church may in a peculiar-manner attribdte a larger and more 
extenſive power to ſome particular perſons for, the more 
convenient cxerciſe of their common power.. We have ſeen 
already that rheir power extends to the care of ithe Churches 
in common, that the reſtraint'of this power is a matter.of or- 
der and decency-in the Church of God;- Now! in matters of 
common concernment, without all quettion it. is not unlawfel 
when the Church judgeth it moſt for edificatio, to grant to 
ſcme the execative part of that power, which 1s originally and 
fundamentally common to-them all. For our better under- 
ſtanding of this, we mult conſider a twotold power belonging) 
to Church: officers ,; a power of braer , and a pow7 vof: jurifas- 
tion ; for in every Presbyter , there. are fome \things. infepa«. 
rably joyncd to his function, and belonging to every one in his 
perſonal capacity , both in a& primo, and in attu ſecundo,. 
both as to the right and power tO do ir, and the exerciſe and 
exccution of that power,. ſuch are Preathing the Word, viſiting; 
the ſick, admimiſtring Sacraments,:1cc. but there: are other; 
things which every Presbyter hath an aptitrde, 'and a!;ws tor 
-R4 primo, but the liraitation andexerciſe of that power doth 
belong to the Church in common, ard belong not to any cne. 
perſonally, but by a further power of choice or delegation to. 
it, ſuch is the power of viſiting Churches , taking, care that 
particular Paſtors diſcharge. their duty ; ſuch 1s the power of. 
ordination and Church.cenfures, and making rules tor. dec2n- 
cy in the Church; this is that we call the power of j1rsſdiftion. 
Now this latter power, though it belongs -habirtually and 7» 
aF primo to every Presbyrer ; yet. being abeut matters of 
publick and common concernment, . ſome turcher authority 
iii a Church conſtituted is: neceſſary beſides the power* of 
order; and when this power. either by conient of che Paſtors 
of rhe Church, or by the. appointment of a Chriſtian Magi- 
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ſtrate, or both, is devolved to forac particular perſons, though 
guoad aptitudinem the power remain in every Presbyter , yet 
qroad executionom it belongs to thoſe who are ſo appointed. 
And therefore Camero determines that Orainatio non fit 4 pas 
ſtore quatenus paſtor eſt , ſed quatenus ad tempus ſingularens 
authoritatem obtinet, 1. e. That Ordination doth not belong 
to the power of order but to the power of juriſdiction , and 
therefore is ſubj<ct to poſitive reſtraints, by prudential de- 
terminations. By this we may underſtand how lawful the 
exerciſe of an Epiſcopal power way be in the Church of God, 
ſuppoſing an equality in all Church officers as to the power of 
order. And how incongruouſly -they ſpeak , who ſuppoſing 
an equality in the Presbyters of Churches at-firſt, do cry out, 
that the Church takes upon her the office of Chriſt, if ſhe 
delegates any to a more peculiar exerciſe of the power of 
juriſdiction. | 
The laſt thing pleaded why an immutable form of Church 
Government muſt be laid down in Scripture, is from the per- 
fetion and ſufficiency of the Scriptures 5 becauſe otherwiſe the 
Scriptures would be condemned of imperfettion. - But this will 
receive an eaſie diſpatch : For, Fir, The controverlie 
about the perfection of the Scriptures , 1s not concerning an 
elſential or integral perfeCtion , but a perfection ratione fins 
& effefttunm in order to its end: now the end of it is to be an 
adequate rule of faith and manners, and ſufficient to bring 
men to ſalyation ; which it is ſufficiently acknowledged to 
be, if all things neceſſary to be believed or practiſed be con- 
tained in the Word of God: now that which we aſlert not 
to be fully laid down in Scripture , 1s not pleaded to be any 
ways neceſlary , nor to be a matter of faith, but ſomething 
left to the Churches liberty ; but here it is ſaid by ſome, that 
this is adding to the Law of God, which deſtroys the Scriptures 
perfection : therefore 1 anſwer, Secondly, Whatever 1s done 
with an opinion of the neceſſity of doing it , deſtroys the 
Scriptures perfeCtion if it be not contained in it : for that 
were to make it an imperfet rule; and in this ſenſe every 
additip perficiens 1s adaditio corrumpens , becauſe it takes away 
from the perfection of the rule which ir is added to; and thus 


Popiſh traditions are deſtructive of the Scriptures mm 
ut 
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But the doing of any thing not poſitively determined in Scri- 
Pture, not looking upon It asa thing weare bound to do from 
the neceſſity of the thing, and obſerving the general rules of 
Scripture in thedoing it, is far from deſtroying the perfeQi- 
on or ſufficiency of the Word of God.Thirdly, All eſſentials of 
Church Government are contained clearly in Scripture: The 
efſentials of Church Government, are ſuch as are neceſſary to 
the preſervation of ſuch a ſocicty as the Church is ; now all 
theſe things have been not only granted, but proved to be con- 
tained in Scripture; but whatever 1s not ſo neceſſary in its ſelf, 
can only become neceſlary by vertue of Gods expraſs command, 
and what is not ſo commanded, is accidental and circumſtan- 
tial, *and a matter of Chriſtian liberty, and ſuch we aſſert the 


form of Church Government to be. It is not our work to en- 


quire, why God hath determined ſome things that might ſeem 
more circumſtantial than this, and left other things at liberty, 
but whether God hath determined theſe things or no. Which 
determination, being once cleared , makes the thing ſo com- 
manded neceſſary as to our obſervance of it: but if no ſuch thing 
be made appear, the thing remains a matter of liberty, and fo 
the Scriptures perfection as to neceſſaries in order to ſalvation, 
is no ways impeached by it. So much now for the neceſlity of 
Chriſts determining the particular form of Government : we- 
now proceed to the conſideration of Chriſts ations, whether - 
by them the form of Church Goyernment is determined or no ?: 
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01008; {tower un Chriſts bands for G overning his Church 
dk, det. Chriſt took in .order thereto when he W4s 1 the 


woria... Caly;'r Apoſeigs the firſt, attion reſpeRing outward 


Government, . te name and ffice of. " Apoſtles Cleared \ 4n, e- 
. enality ameng, them proved daring onr Savioirs life. Peter 
pot made” Aſoiiarch of tae Church by ; Chriſt, The Apoſtles 
power over the ſeventy. D:ſciples, conſidered ,, with the azure. 
and quality of ther office , Match. 20. 253, 26, 27,  Large- 
t& a:ſeuſſed and jexplaned. It makes not ".4 ne uality 1. 
Ci < officers unlawful , by the difference of Apoſtles and 
"Paſtors of Churches. _ Math: 13, 15. How far that ae- 
"termines the form of Church Government. No evidence of 
exatt order for Church Government, from thence , Matth, 16; 
15,.16, 17, 18. conſidered bow far that conterns the Goveyn- 
LH, 1 OTE nd auth; nibh wal 
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FF conſidered and anſwered the Atrpuments' w 


in his Church. And were it not that men aMyenerally ſo 
wedded to an hypotheſes they haye once drunk 1 by thepre- 


 valency of intereſt or education,' we might have been'ſuper. 


ſeded from our former labour, but thar men are ſo reddy-to 
think that opinion to be moſt neceſſary, which they are-moſt 
in loye with, and have appeared moſt zealous for, Men ate 
loth to be perſwaded thar they have fpent ſo much breath to 


ſo little purpoſe, and have been fo Hot and eager for ſome-* 
what, which at laſt appears to be a maxter of Chriſtian liberty; 


Thereſore we find very few that have been ever yery earneſt 


in the maintaining or promoting any matter of opinion, but” + 


have laid more weight upon it, than ir wonld really bear-leſt 


men ſhould think, that with a!their ſwear and to?l; they only* 


bear 
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beat the air, and break their teeth in cracking a nut, with a 
hole in it 5 which if chey had been fo wiſe as to diſcern before, 
they might have ſaved their pains for ſomewhat which would 
have better recompenced them. But thus it generally fares 
with men ; they ſack in principles according as intereſt and 
education diſpoſeth them , which being oncein, have the 
advantage of inſinuating themſelyes into che underſtanding, 
and thereby raiſe a prejudice again[t what ever comes to di- 
ſturb them which prejudice being the Yellow-janndiſe of 
the ſoul, leaves ſucha tinAture upon the eyes of the under- 
ſtanding, that till it be cured of that IFer:ſm, it cannot diſcern 
things in their proper colours. Now this prejudice is raiſed 
by nuthing more ſtrongly, than when the opinion received is 
entertained upon a preſumption, that there is a Divine ſtamp 
and Impreſs upon it, though no ſuch Effgies be diſcernable 
there. Hence come all the ſeveral contending patties about 
Church Government, equally to plead an intereſt in this Fxs 
Divinum, and whatever opinion they have eſpouſed, they pre- 
ſeatly conceive it to be of no le than Divine extratt and 
Original. And as it ſometimes was with great perſonages 
among the Hearthens, when their miſcarriages were diſcern- 
able to the eye of the world, the better to palliate them among 
the vulgar, they gave themſelves out to bh impregnated by 
ſome of their adored Deities; ſo | fear it hath been among 
ſome whoſe Religion ſhould have taught them betrer things, 
when either faction, deſign, or intereſt, hath formed ſome 
conceptions within them ſuitable thereunto, to make them 
the,more paſſable to the world, they are brought forth under 
the pretence of Divine truths. Far be it from me to charge 
any ſincere , humble , ſober Chriſtians with an offence of ſo 
higha nature, who yet may be poſſeſſed with ſome miſtakes 
and apprehenſions of this nature ; but theſe are only wrought 
on-by the Maſters of parties , who know, unleſs they fly ſo 
high, they ſhall never hit the game they aim at. This is moſt 
diſcernable -in the Faftors for the Roman Omniporency* ( as 
Paulus the fifth was cali'd Ommpotentia Pontifhcie Conſerva- 
tor) they who ſee not that Intereſt and Faftion upholds that 
Court rather than Church, may well be preſymed to be hood- 


winked with more than an implicite faith 3 and yetif we be- - 
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lieve the great ſupporters, of that intereſt, the, power;they 


plead for is. plaialy,. given them from Cnrilt | himſelf, 
and .not...only. offer. to, prove that is was ſ0,,, but.thar:ir 
was nof.conſutenc with; the . wiidom. of, Chriſt thatur ſhould 
be.qtberwiſe. ;;Le{t 1 ſhould. ſeem. to, wrongrhols of any,-re- 
Igien,,, bear what the author ot the, Gloſs upon, the Extraya- 
gams (fp they. may well be called , taith to this -purpoſe, 
applyiug that place of ur Saviour,, all power 5s given to. me wn 


heaven and earth., Math. 28. 18... tothe. Pope, adds theſ 


words, Non videretur, Dominus: difcretus fuiſſe,;; ut, cum reac- 
rentia, ejus loquar, niſt.unicum poſt ſe talem wicarium'"reliquiſfet,, 
qui hec omnia poſſer. . : We. lee by this, what blaſphemies, men 
may run into, when they argue: from their; private fancies ' 
and opinions, to what mult be done by the Law of Chcilt..; kc 
therefore becomes albſober; Ch: iltians impaxtially.to- inguize 
what Chrift hath done, and to ground their opynions only;pp- 


on thar, without any ſuch!.prelumptuoys:intrukons, nto;the 


Counſels of Heaycn.. We here, therefore, take our leave; of 
the diſpute, why it was neceſlary a form of Government 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and now. enter upon a ſurvey of thoſe 
grounds which are taken from any. paſſiges of opr Savioyg, 
commonly produced as. a foundation. for , any , partacular 
Forms. = * 1 0rt aid 7 1 
I -fhall not ſtand to prove that Thrift as Mediator bath all 
the power over the Church in his own hands, it being a thing 
ſo evident from Scripture, and ſo beyond all dilpute- with 
thoſe whom I have to deal with. . In which, reſpect. he:is 
the only head of the Church, and from whomall divine. .xight 
for authority in the Church mult be derived. Which, xight 
can ariſe oaly from ſome aCtions or Laws of Chriſt, which-we 
therefore now ſearch into. The firſt publick ationof Chriſt 
after his ſolemn entrance upon his office, which can be can- 
ceived to have any reference, to the Goycrnmeat..af, his 
Church, was the calling the Apoſtles. In whom, for. our bes 
ter methodiz'ng this difcourte, we, ſhall  obſerye.thele 
three ſeveral ſteps. Firſt, When they were called ta be 
Chriſts Diſciples. Second'y, When Chriſt ſent them out with 
a power of miracles. Thirdly, When he gave themtheir; full 
Commilliog of atingwithApoſtolical power alltheiworld;open 
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Fheſe three ſcafons'are accurately to be 'diſtingiiſhe#37i$61: . + 


the:Apoſtles did} not-enjoy fo great- power when: they: 
difiples,as when they were ſenr abroad by Chriſt; nenther! 
eli arly proper power of Church-Govertiment” aftt#' th 
tending forth; rillafrer Chriſts TefurreCtion, when Chrift*tolt 
then all power was pur imo his harids, and therefor&pgayethem 
fult commiſſion to go and preach rhe Goſpel to all narip3/' The 


ftepthen weobterve 1n- the Apoſtles towards their _ 


of Churct-Governtnent, wasin'theit firſt calling'to"be*Difci- 
pes. © Two ſeveral calls arc obſerved in Scripture concerning 
the” Apoſttes;'- "the firſt was more peneral', when they 
werecalled only to follow Chriſt ; the ſecond more ſpecial 


when Chriſt rold them what he:called themro, ' and ſpecified: 
and-defcribed their office to'them, by telling them he'*would. 


make” them Fiſhery of | Aden.” - We ſhall indeavoor” ro di. 

the*order/of' their caNling as clearly and as briefly as 'we 
can.” "Our bleſſed Savionr about the thirtieth year off his age 
ſolemnly entering upon the diſcharge of his prophetical office 
tamaking known ttimſelf to be the true Xeſſias to the. world, 
to tnake his appearance more publick,: goes to Fordar; and '1s 
there baptized of Jobs ;// preſently after "he is led upby the 
Spirit into the wilderneſs, where the continued forty dayes. 
In this ſpace of time Fohn removes from Fordan and comes 
on the other ſide to Berhabara; thither Chrzſt comes:to John ; 
Fohn not only owns Chriſt himſelf, but rells his' diſciples this 


way he-into whoſe name he had baptized\them. Upon this,two' 


of Folnes difciples leave their Maſter and follow Chrift. © Theſe 
ETwoarc 'the Frſt diſciples we ever read our Saviour had 
whereof the one was Audrew, Peters brother, 'and the other 
probably conceived to be Fohn { it being his cuſtom to'con< 
ceal his name when he ſpeaks of himſelf) Andrew calls his 
brother Pceer 5 Chriſt next day calls Philip, Philip he- finds 


HE -Andthis as faras weread, was the firtt tumber 


tirifts diſciples. - Here we find ewo or three” pathered to- 


vethir in the name of Chriſt, and Chriſt (truly ) "in the 


#:4ſt of them. Theſe diſciples it appears ſtaid with Chriſt 
{ome'time, - for they went wich him tothe marriage in Cara: 


and after went-yp with him to Feruſzlem,; when: many pro- 
Feſſed robE his diſciples; © from 04 he gors mto Fudra, 
Dd : 


2 Where 


Luke 3.23» 
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where he gathers'many diſciples, and baptizeth them. After 


this he returns with his diſciples by the way of Samaria into 


Galilee: and theſe diſciples being now again'athomezin proba. 
bility did return for theit livelihood to their old imployments 
for fore ſmalttime, Chriſt having not yet commanded them 
to forſake al} and follow him. Not long after (about a years 
ſpace from the firſt calling them ) F.fus being in Galilee goes 
to the lake of 'Genetareth, there he' finds Andrew and Perer 
fiſhing : | after the miracle there-wrovght, hethen in' a mdre 
ſolemn manner calls ther to leave their implbyment,- for he 
had defigned them for a greater, which was to beFiſhers 
of men. Whereby our Saviour expreſſeth the care, pains, 
diligence, deſign and end of the Miniſterial funftion' he had 
appointed them for. Andrew and Peter preſently-leave: al 
and follow Chriſt ; the like do James and Fohn whotmithey mer 
with a little further upon the ſhore. And now ' thoſe? who 
were before but as common diſciples,are admitted into a'biyh- 
er order and bred vp by Chriſt as perſons deſigned for an-im- 
ployment of ſo high a nature, We ſee here a neceſſity of 
making a double call of the Apoſtles; eife it were'1mpoffible 
to reconcile the narration of Fohn with' the other Evangeliſts. 
Therefore Azguſtine thinks: their firſt: being with Chrsftim Foby, 
was only for preſent ſatisfaftion who he was, which afſvon as 
they underſtood and admired, they returned to their awnha- 
bitations. Thomas he makes three ſeveral callings of them, 
the firſt ad agnitionem & familiaritatemwhich 'is that in 'Fohn 1 
the ſecond ad Diſcipulatum that ſpoken of in'Luks 5. 1the 
third a4 adbeſionem, Matt. 4. 18. Mark 1: 16.” But ſeeino 
reaſon to make the ſtory in Luke to be different from thatof 
FXatthew and Mark; the former ſome ſay was wocatio ad fi- 
dem, a general preparatory call to the latter; 'the latter was 
vacatio ad munus Apoſtolicum, although they were' not choſento 
be Apoſtles till afterwards, yer now Chriſt made thom' Cand;- 


' dates of the Apoſtleſhip,& amicos interroris adrmiſſionis, in order 


to that great imployment he had deſigned them for. Far: 
ther we muſt take notice that from the time of the Baptiſm 
of John, the Apoſtles did generally continue with Cyſt , 
which appears from the qualification of an Apoſtle given. by 


Perer at the choice of Matthias ; Of thoſe #017 which hurbe Dbom. 
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panied with us all the time that the Lord Feſus went in 'and out ARs 1. 27, 


among #5 beginning from the baptiſm of John, unto the ſame 
day he apa up. from us. Theſtrength of which teſtimony 
152mpregnadle'for proving that theApoltle;did genera/ly,con- 
tinze with Chriſt after their being called to folowhim 3 bx 

that time from the baptifm of oh» mult not be taken ſtrictly 
for,many of the Apoſtles, as Matthew, &c. were not called 


# v 
4 «+45 
» 


till ſame time after. About four months after Chriffs more Harmoy. 
of  folemn calling the Apsſtes, at the time of Pentecoff, as ©7: 5%.” 


Chenmitius conjectures, our Saviour proceeds. to a ſolemn 


choice of them into their offices, which is deſcribed by Luke 6. - gjainty)” 
13. after he had prayed the whole night before. v. 12.Mark, he 14, 15. 


acquaints us with the ends of Chriſt chooſmg them. Firſt, that 
they might continually attend upon him the better to be fitted 
for gheir:imployment afterwards; which he exprefſeth, when he 
adds;that he might ſend them out to preach,and to give them 
power overDeyils and diſeaſes, to caſt out the one,and to cure 
the other. Their aRual ſending our was not ( ſay ſome) till 
half a year after,which is the ſtory related by Marr. 10. 1.near a 
twelve month: ( fay.others ) but preſently upon their choice 
Chit makes the. Sermon in theMount,as appears by comparing 
-Tuke 6.17, 20. With 4art.5. 1. wherein among other things aur 
Savionr takes occalioa to declare their dury to them, telling 


them, they were the Light of the wor/d;&c. Which he doth the 


more to fit them for the diſcharge of their imployment. 

. Having thus laid theſe things together abont the Apoſtles ; 
from theig firſt calling to the time of their m{ſ7oz, we ſhall 
take notice of theſe things from them which may. relate to the 

_ office which the Apoſtles were called to, and to the Goyern- 
ment of the Church by them. Firf, we here obſerve that 
eur Sayiour no ſooner began to preach the Goſpel himſelf, 
. but he made , choice of ſome perſons as a peculiar , order of 
men tor the propagation. of the Goſpel in the world. - The 

; peculiarity. of the funion of. a Goſpel Miniſtry under 
Chriſt was, we ſee, deſigned from Chriſts firſt publick appea- 
rance in his office : he might have left the 4poſtles in the 
common order of Diſc;ples,had he not intended an office in his 

- Church diſtipft and peculiar from all other imployments ; 


Z ſiles 


andiheeefare-it.is oblervable that Chrifdid not call the Apo» 
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ſtles off from their other. imployments, till he deſigned to 
make them Apoſtles; before, when they wefe only private 
Diſciples, they did follow. their imployments at ſame times 
{till ; but when he calls them to be Fsſhers of Men, he bids them 
leave all and follow! him. Secondly, We take notice: of the 
admirable wiſdom of our Sayiour ig the choice he made ofche 
-perſons for firſt founding his Church ; and the means he uſed 
to fit them for it., The perſons were {uch as were moſt ſuitable 
to his. deſign; the. means ſuch as were moſt ſuitable ro the 
perſons. Ihe perſons were ſucb, who by reaſon bf the known 
imecanneſs of their condition, and ſuppoſed weaknels of abili- 
ties, were the fitteſt to convince the world, that the dottrine 
which they preached was not the product of humane wiſdom, 
but the expreſs Image and charafter of Divine truth, whoſe 
nakednels and ſimplicity would gain more vpon .mens belief 
by the power which accompanied the Ppreackung of it , than 
the molt refined and ſublimated notions of their wife men 
ſhould do, managed with the greatelt ſubtilty: and prudence 
by the maintainers of them. Chriſ# would 'make men fee 
that his doftrine ſtood not in- need either. of the wiſdom or 
power of men,to defend or propagate it ; and theretore made 
Lhoice of the moſt unlikely inſtruments for that end ; tharmens 
faith ſhonld not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, . but in tbe power of 
God.But withal wearetotake notice of Chriſts admirable” wrt: 
dom in the means he uſed to fit and qualifie them for tive firſt 
builders of his Church ; for although the power and .eſhcacy 


. of their Preaching was wholly from God, and not from thems 


ſelves, yer our Saviour doth. not preſently upon his calling 
them, place them in the higheſt office he intended them for, 
hut proceeds gradually with them, and keeps them along 
time under his own eye and inſtruction, before he 'fends them 
abroad: and that for two ends chiefly ; Firſt, To! be witneſſes 
"of his \aftions. Secondly, To be Auditors of his” doftrine. 
E:r/#, Tobe witneſlts of his ations, ' which: was looked en 
by the Apoſtles, as the moſt neccfiary qualication for an 
Apoſtle in the place fore-citzd, As 1.21, 22: Peter calls 
hh: mſclf a witneſs of the ſufferings of Chriſt, 1 Pet. 5. 1. Fohn 
faith, that which was. from the beginning, which we bave heard, 
which we - baue ſeen with our eyes, 'which wehavelooked wpod, 

: and 
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and our hands have. bandled of. the Word of life;, that which -we 


have ſeen and heard, declare we unto you, 1 Joh. r. 1, 3. where- 
by the credvulty of the Goſpel was tuſſictently ev utenced! to 
'The world, wherthechiel Preachers of .it ſpoxe: nothing but 
-what' their own "fenſts were witnelles of; both as'to the dou- 
'Qrite and'aCtions of Chriſt ; aud therefore is no wayes' cre- 
'dible, they ſhould be deceived themiclves in what they ſpoke; 
and more improbable they would deceive others, whole z- 
'sereſt lay wholly upon the #7uth of the doCftrine which they 
Preached; for by the very Preaching of that doctrine. they 
Tob*d themſelves of all rhe comforts of life, and expoted them- 
ſelves to a thouſand miſeries in this tife 5 fo that unlels their 
doctrine was true in order to another l:fe, they were guilty ot 
the greateſt folly this world ever heard of, Welee what 
carc our Saviour took to fatisfie the reaſons of men concerit- 
Ing the credibility of his doctrine, when the perſons he im- 
ployed in the founding a Church upon it, were only fuch- as 
were intimately converſant with the whole life, doCtrine, and 
works of him from whom they received it; and thereby we 
cannot ſuppoſe any ignorance in them concerning the things 
they ſpoke; and leſt men ſhould miſtruſt they might, have a 
defign to impoſe on others, he made their faithfulneſs appear, 


| by their expoſing themſelves to any hazards to. make gaod- the 


truth of what they Preached. Eipecially, having fuch a 
Divine power accompanying them in the micacles wrought 
by them, which were enough to perſwade any rational men 
thar' they came upon a true Embaſſie , who carried fuch 
credentials along with them. - Another end af our Saviours 
nes. ba. his Apoſtles fo long in his School before he fent 
them abroad, was, that they might be auditors of his do- 
Erine, and fo might learn themſelves before they taught 
Others. Chriſt was nofciend to thoſe haſty births which run 
abroad with the ſhell on their h-ads; no, although it was in 
his' power to confer the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, as well at 
theic tirſt entrance into Diſcipleſhip as afterwards, yct we ſec 
he nurtures ani] trains them up gradually, teaching them as 

aintilian would have Maſters do, Guttatim, acquainting 
them now with oae, then with another of the Myſteries of the 


Goſpel: . Chriſt doth: not oyerwheln-them with floods and 


LOTIrents, 
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. torrents of diſcourſes, but gently drops now one thing into 


them, then another, by which way ſuch narrow-mouthed 
veſſels would be the ſooneſt filled. Yea our Saviour uſeth 
fach an #:oyow's as the Greek Fathers call it, ſuch a prudent 
temper in in!truCting them, that it is matter of juſt admiration 
ro conſider under how great and ſtupendious ignorance of 
the main points of redemytion ( Chriſts death and reſurre- 
Ction, and the nature of Chriſts Kingdom ) they diſcovered, 
after they had been ſome years underChriſts Tutorage. And we 
ſee what induſtry and diligence was uſed in the training up of 
thoſe for the Apoſtleſhip, who were in aa immediate way ſent 
out by Chriſt. And it is yery probable that upon the firſt 
ſending abroad they taught not by immediate revelation, but 
oaly what they had learned from Chriſt during their being 
with him. Whence we ſee what a ſubordination there is in 
acquired parts, labour, and induſtry, to the teachings and 
inſpirations of the Dtvine Spirit ; our Saviour looked not on 
his labour as loſt, although afterwards the Un#ior ow the 
Holy one ſhould teach them all things. It was Chriſts deſign to 
have them go TN——M VM from ſtrength to ſtrength , 
4 domo ſanftuarii in domum doftrine, as the Chaldee Paraphraſt 
renders that place, from one School of learning to another. As 
under the Law even thoſe that waited for the Ruach hakbodeſh, 
the ir:ſpiration of the Divine Spirit, ' were brought up in the 
Schools of the Prophets under inſtruftion there ; which was 
the place where they lay expeCfting the gentle galc of the 
Holy Spirit tocarry them forth; which was the ground of 
Amos tis complaint, that he was neither a Propher, nor the ſon 
of a Prophet ;, by which it ſeems evident that Gods ordinary 
courſe was to take ſome of the ſons of the Prophets ont 
of the Colledges where they lived, and imploy them in the Pro- 
phetical office, But of this largely elſewhere. Such a 
Scheol of the Prophets did our Saviour now ercit, wherein 
he cntred his Diſciples as Schalars, and educated them in 
order to the office he intended them for. | . 
The ncx: thing we take notice of, is the name and natur 

of thar office waich Cirilt call'd them ro. They who derive 
the uſe of the name of Apoitlzs as applyed by Chriſt to his 
D.ſfciplcs, either from the em3ds at Athens, by which wm 
tac 
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the Maſters of ſome ſhips were call'd, as the ſhips «mr, Suidas 
or from Heſychius his 4750x41, which, he interprets ruuozyar, Inv. 
or from the 276521 in the. ſenſe of the Civil Law, which ;: 
ſignihe the dimiſfory letters granted for appeals 3 or from 106, 
the Jewiſh IVHy as thereby were underſtood thoſe «5a! Con', 

as Epipbanius calls them who were as Aſſeſſors and Coun- **romras. 


' ſellors tothe Patriarch of the Jews at Tiberixs , or thole 


Officers who .were ſent up and down by the Patriarch to 
gather up tenths, farſt fruits, and fuch other things 3 who are 
call'd thence. Apoſtoſi in the Codex Theod, tit. de Fudeis ; all £75: 19. tit. 
theſe I ſay. do equally loſe their labour, and run far to fetch . 
that which might bz found inuch-acarer homez Our Saviour 
takivg the word from common uſe, but applying it in a ſpe- 
cjal manner to a. peculiar ſenſe, which is the cultom of the 
Scriptures 3 The original of the word properly imports ſuch - 
25 are imployed by commithon from another for the diſpatch 
of ſome buſineſs in his name. So Caſaubon (who was ſuffi- Erercit.14- 
ciently able to judge of the uſe of a Greek word) In communi S*#- 4- 
Grecorum uſu dm:»0 dicebautur certi homines, qui negotii 
gerendi gratia, magis quam deferendi nuntii, aliquo mitteban- 
tr. And (o it is taken, John 13. 16, NN «m5oa@ peiluy oh 
mus avny, He that is ſent is not greater than he that 
ſent him, Thence Epaphroditus when imployed upon a ſpecial - 
meſſage to Paul in the name of the Churches, is calld 
dmison®- amy, Phil, 2.25. which we tranſlate your meſſen- 
ger. And ſo Titxs and the two other ſent to the Church of 
Corinth to gather their charity, are call'd «n5oau Zaxannar, 2 Cor.8.23. 
the meſſengers of the Churches, Thence Paul fully renders 
the import and ſenſe of the word Apoſile by zevofeowho, 
2 Corinth-5.20. We ai as Ambaſſadors for Chriſt. To which 
purpoſe it is obſervable that the Septuagint (whoſe Greek is 
moſt followed by the New Teſtament) do gender the word 
mn2W when it fignifics to imploy a meſſenger upon ſpecial 
ſervice, by Toma, as 1 King. 21.11, 1 King. 12. 
18, Exod. 4. 30. and the very word «z5a& is uled in this 
ſenſe, 1 King. 14.6. where Abisb faith, Iam «mrn©- args; 
a? crangis, 4 ſad meſſenger to. thee; for thus ſaith the Lord. 
Whereby the full ſenſe and importance of the word Apoſtle 
appears to be, one that is imployed by a peculiar — 
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"from him that hath authority over him for the doing ſome 


ſpecial ſervice. Thus were Chriſts diſciples called Apoſtles, 
" a the immediate commiffion which they had from Chritt 
for the diſcharge of that work which he imployed them in. 
Thence our Saviour makes uſe of the word ſending in the 
proper and peculiar ſenſe when he gives the Apoſtles their 
commiſſions, in thoſe remarkable words of Chriſt to them. - 
As the Father hath ſent me, even ſo ſend I you. Joh. 20. 21. 
Whereby our Saviour delegates his power and authority 
which he had as DoQtor of the Church, to his Apoſtles, up- 
on his leaving the world, not in a privative way, fo as to 
deſtroy his own authority over the Church, but in a cumwula- 
tive way, inveſting them with that authority which they had 
not before, for both teaching and governing the Church. 
No argument then can be drawn for the right or form of 
Church-Government from Chriſits actions towards his diſci- 
ples before the laſt and full commiſhon was given unto 
them becauſe they had no power of Church- Government 
before that time. CP | 

Which will be further cleared, if we conſider their firſt 
ſending out , ſpoken of Math. 10. 1. Mark 6. 7. Lukeg.r. 
Several things lie in our way to be obſerved in refcrence to 


' this Miſſion of the Apoſtles. Firft, that though the Apollles 


had been now for fome competent time, not only'called to 
their office, but folemnly-choſen'to it; yet we no where read 
that they did ever exerciſe that office till now they were (ent 


forth by Chriſt, They remained Rill at Chriſts feet, learn- 


ing for their own in{truQion, and fitting themſelves for their 
tuture imployment, and thought it-no inconvenience while 
they lay for a wind, to lay in ſufhcient lading and proviſion 
for their voyage. Baptize indeed they did before Fob. 4. 2. 
but that I ſuppoſe was done by them by an immediate pre- 
{ent order from Chriſt himſelf being by as the chief in the 

action 3 thence Chritt in one place is ſaid to baptige, Joh.3.22. 
and yet he is ſaid not to baptize, but his diſciples, Fobn'4.. 2. 
Chritt did it authorivatively, the diſciples miniſterially, Yet 
if -we-dhould grant the diſciples did  then- baptize as private 
men after the received cuftome of the Jews, (among whom 
only a Conſeſſis trium was requiſite” to baptize a _ 
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| lyte) this doth not at all takeoff from the peculiarity of a 
Function both to preach and baptize, becauſe as yet the Go- 
ſpel Miniſtry was not inſtituted; and therefore what might 
be lawful before reſtraint, doth not follow it ſhould bei fo 
after; when all thoſe ſcattered rayes- and beams which 
were diſperſed abroad before , were gathered into ''the 
miniſterial office upon Chrifts appointing. it, as that great 
Hemiſphere of light in the Creation was after {wallowed up in 
the body of the Sun. But now were the Apoltles firlt ſent 
out to preach, and now God- firſt begins ro null the Jewiſh 
Miniſtery, and ſet up another inſtead of it, and makes gootl 
chat threatning : that he was againft the Shepberds, iand would E 2 «3410. 
require the flock, at their hand and cauſe them to ctaſe to feed the 
Flack, &c, Here then we have the firſt exerciſe of the” Apo- 
files Miniſtery, for which we ſee beſides their former call and 
choice, particular miſhon was after neceſſary, '-' Secondly 
we obſerve. that the imployment Chrift ſent them upon 
now, was only a temporary imployment, confined as'to work 
and place, and not the full Apoſtolical work. ' The'want of 
conlidering and underſtanding this, hath been the ground of 
very many miſtakes among men, when they argue: from the 
occalional precepts here given the"#poftles, as from a ftand- 
ing perpetual rule for a Goſpel Miniſtry, ; Whereas our: Sa- 
viour only ſuited theſe inſtruftions to the:preſent caſe, and/the 
nacure.and- condition of the Apoſtles preſent -itriployment, 
which'was not to preach the Goſpel up and down themſelves, 
but.co be as ſo many Fohn Bapniſts to call people to the hear- 
ing of Chriſt himſelf; and therefore the-doQtrine they were 
to preach was the ſame with his, the Kingdom of Heaven is gs Matth. 10. 
band, whereby it appears their dotrine was only preparato- Fo 
xy to-/Chriſt3-it being only to raiſe up higher expeRations.of 
the Goſpel-fiate under the Mefſias 3 and theſe were they whom 
the King now ſent into the high-wayes to invite men tothe mer- Math. 22. 
riage feaſt aud to bid them to come int0 bim, This was the only « 
preſent imployment of the Apoſiles in their' firfi miſſion: 
tawhich they were confmed to the Cities of 'Fwdea;that they 
might have the firſt refuſal of the Goſpel offers. This miffion 
then being: occaſional, limited, and temporary,” cari yield'no 
foundation for any thing perpetual to be built upon it. 
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Thirdly, we obſerve that thoſe whom Chriſt imployed rrthe 
hrit diſperſing the Goſpel abroad, were furniſhed with argu- 
ments ſufficient toevince not only the credibility, but the cer- 
tain truth of what they preached. Therefore Chriſt when he 
now ſent them out, gave them #Z:7av mivuzror,not only a meer 

ower to work airacles, but a right conferred on them to doe it as 
the Apaſtles of Chriſt. Theſe werc the Credentials which the 
Apoſiles carried along with them, to ſhew from whom they 
derived their power, and by whoſe authority they acted. And 
theſe were the moſt ſuitable to them, as making it appear 
that a divine preſence went along, with them, and therefore 
they could not falfifie tothe world in whatthey declared unto 
them ; which was the beſt way for them to evidence the truth 
of their dorine, becauſe it was not to be diſcovered by 
the evidence of the things themſelves, but it depended upon 
the teſtimony of the Author, and therefore the only way to 
con fhrm the truth of the doctrine, was to confirm the credi- 
bility of the Author, which was beli done by doing ſomething 
above what the power of nature could reach unto. And this 
was the prerogative of the Apoſtles in their firſt miſſion 
above John the Baptiſt : tor of him it is ſaid that he did no 
miracle, Fourthly, wc obſerve that the Apoſtles in this 
mithon were invelted in no power over the Church, nor in 
any ſuperiority of ordcr one over another. The firſt is evident, 
becauſe Chriſt did not now1ſend them abroad to'igather Chur- 
ches, but only to call perſons to the: doGrine of the Meſſizs , 


and while Chriſt wasin the world among them, he retained all 


Church power and authority in' his own hand. When this 
temporary miſſion expired; the Apoſtles lived as private per- 
{ons (till under Chriſts Tutorage, and we never read them 
aGing:in the leaſt as Church officers all-that while. Which 
may.appear from this one-argument, becauſe all-the time of 
our Saviours being in the world, he never made a total ſepa- 
zation from the Fewiſh Church, but frequented with his difci- 
pies the Temple worſhip and ſervice to the laſt; although he 
{uper-added many Goſpel obſervations to thoſe of the Law. 
Ard therefore when no Churches were:gathered, the Apoſtles 
could have no Church power over thetn. Alb that-can*be 
pleaded then.in order to Church Government: from the con- 
{ideration 
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ſideration of the form of Government as ſctled by our Savi- 
our , muſt be. cither from @ ſuppoſed inequality, among the 
Apoſtles 1hemſclues,. or their ſuperiority over the L X X. .Diſci- 
ples; or from. ſome rules laid down by Chriſt in order to 
the Government of his Church, of which two are,the moſt inſift- 
ed on, Matth. 20. 25. Matth. 18. 17. Of theſe then in their 
order. | | "St: 1ihs 
The frſt argument drawn for an cltabliſhed form of -Go- 
vernment in the Church, trom the fate of the Apoltles under 
Chriſt, is, from @ ſuppoſed inequality among the Apoſtles, and 
the ſuperiority of "one as Monarch of the Church; which is the 
Papilis Plea from St.Peter.as the chict and head of the Apoliles, 
Whoſe loud exclamations for S:. Peter's authority are much 
of the ſame nature with thoſe of Demetrius the Silver-ſmith 
at Epbeſus,with his fellow Craftſmen, who cried up, Greatis 
Diana of the Epheſians, not from the honour they bore to 
her as Diana, but from the gain which came to them from 
her worſhip at Epheſus, But Idiſpute not now the enta# of 
 $4.Peter's pu what ever it was to the Roman, Biſhop : 
but I only Inquire into the Pleas drawn for his authority from 
the Scriptures, which are written in fo ſmall a charaQer, that 
without the ſpefacles of an implicite Faith, they will ſcarce 
appear legible to the eyes of men. For what though Chrift 
changed St. Peter's name ? mult it therefore follow that Chriſt 
baptized him Monarch of his Church ? Were not Fobx and 
Fames called 'by Chrift Boaxerges ? and yet who thinks 
that thoſe Sons of Thunder mult therefore overturn all other 
power but their 9wn ?., Chriſt. gave them new names, to ſhew 
his own authority over them, and not their authority over 
otbers : to be as Monitors of their duty, and not as Inſtruments 
t9 conv'y power. $9 Chriſoſtome ſpeakes of the very name Perer 
given to Simon, it was toſhew him his duty of being fixed and 


9b. 6, 


{{able in the faith of Chriſt, iya 3xnM{s7:ghov Mnvs%8 THy aes- Tm. B. ed, 
or2pei an # midurus x;porul +, this name might be (asaſtring upon Savil.p. 
his finger.) a continual remembrancer of bis duty.And likewiſe, '95* 


I. conceive, as an incouragement to him after his fall, that he 
ſhould recover his former ſiability again 3 elſe it ſhould ſeem 
ſixange that he alone of the Apoſtles ſhould have his name from 
firmneſi and ſtability, who fell the ſooneli, and the fouleſt of any 
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of the Apofiles; unleſs it were v7 arnrgeor, which would 
be worſe Divinity then Rhetorick. The change then of Saint 
Peters name'jmports no fuch.univerſal power, neither from 
the change,nor fromthe name. But why then hath St, Peter 
the honour to be named firſt of all the Apoſtles? Firſt , it 
ſeems to be implyed as an honour given to Peter above the 
reſt; but doth all honour carry an univerſal power along 
with it ?'there may be order 'certainly among equills 3 and 
there may be firſt, ſecond and third, '&c. where there is' no 
tmparity and juriſdiction in the firſt over all the reſt, 4 Pri- 
macy of order as among equals, T know none will deny 
Se. Peter : A primacy of power as over Interiors, I know none 
will grant; but'ſtich as have ſubdued their reafon to thefr 
paſhor and intereft.' Nay, a further order tHen of meer place 
may without dangerbe attributed tohim : a pritnacy 7 order 
of time, as being of the firlt called, and it may be the firli 
who adhered to Chritt, ix order of age ; of which Jerom, etati 
delitum quiz Petrus ſenior erat, ſpeaking of Peter ahd Fobn 

Lb, 1.c. nay yet higher, ſome order of dignity too 3 in regard of his 
Fovin. Pb exdrhs which the Greek Fathers ſpeak ſo much of ;'the fer- 
vency and heat of his ſpirit, whence by Ewſebius he is called 

Hiſt. Eccle- exyiypOr $ dmocinuy the Prolocutor among the Apoſtler, who 
1 lth, 2. was therefore moſt forward to inquire, moſt ready to an- 
"* fwer, which Chryſoftome elegantly calls axy9mozy alluding to 
Chryſoſt. in the name wgvesr©- and tae, & which are frequently given to 
Marth. 6. Peter by the Fathers, which import 'no, more then preſiltor 
6. inchorez, he that led the dance among the diſciples: but his 
being xoyvzz:/&- implyes no ſuperiority of power, For 

] Dyonyſſ. Halycarnaſſ. calls Appins Claudius Tov xogupauiTamy 

- þ Rom. mThs Jeraexias, whereas all know that the Decemviri had an 
1b, 11. , , Y " « 
equality of power among themſelves. Neither doth his be- | 
ing as the mouth 'of the diſciples imply his power ; For 
Aaron was a mouth to Moſes, but Moſes was Aarons maſter. 
Neither yet Yoth this primacy of order always hold in refe- 
rence to Peter ; for although generally he is named firſt of the 
Apofttes, as Mattb. 10.2. Mark 3. 16. Afs 1. 13. Markr. 
36. Luk, 8.45. AG 2. 14, ———37. Yet in other places 
of Scripture we find other Apoſtles ſet in order before him 


as Fames, Galat.2.9, Paul and Apollos, and others, 1 Cor, os 
1 Cor, 
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I Cor, 1.12, - 5. + Nor argument then can_be draw 
hence, if it wonld hold but only a primacy of: ordexz and 
yet even that fails too in the Scriptures changing of the order 
ſo often. - But, ſay they, whatever becomes of this order, we 
have a ftrong foundation for Saint Peters power; becanſe Chriſt 
ſaid He would build bis Church upon bim, Math. 16, 17, This 
were ſomething indeed, if it were proved but I fear this rack, 
will-not hold water, as it is brought by them; nor: Siint Peter 
prove to be that rock, For, indeed, was the Church: built upon 
Saint Peter ? then he muſt be the chief foundation-ſtone, and 
Peter muſt build upon himfclf, and not upon Chrift, and all 
the Apoſtles upon him.3 and thus inexalting the ſervant, we 
depreſs the Maſter and ſetting. a new foundation, we take 
away the only foundation Feſus Chrift, It by being built upon 1 Cor. 3; 
Peter, they mean no more then being built by him as the chief —_ 
inſtrument; it is both a very incongruous ſpeech, and im- 
plyes nothing more then what was common to him, andthe 
relt of the Apoſtles, who were all Matier-builders in- the 
Church of. Chrift, 'as Pawl calls himſelf; and in that refpedt 
are ſet forth asithe twelve foundation-ftoxes, in the walls of the gey, 21. 
New Feruſalem.' I9, 
The rock thenſpoken of by Chrift, in his fpeech to Peter, 
if taken dofirinally, was S. Peters confetlion, as many gf. the 
Fathers-interpret it y if taken perſonally, it was. none other 
but Chriſi himſelf, who uſed a likeſpeech to this, when he 
faid;! Deftroy this Terwple, and in three dayes F-will raiſe i up. Joh» 2: 19. 
Which words, - though ſpoken by occaſion of the material 
] Temple (as: thoſe were of Peters name) yet Chriſt under- 
| ſiood. them of the temple of his body, (as here likewiſe he 
l. doth of 'his'perſon.) Bai (till they. urge; Chrift put the Keyes 
into: Saint Peters hands, Matth. 16. 19, Now the power of the 
Keyes doth denote regal antharity. 1 anſwer, firft, The Keyes 
may be given two wayes, cither from a Prixce to a ſubjeF, or 
from a Cty to a Prince. In this latter acception, they denote 
principality: inthe receiver, but withall inferiority and ſub- 
jeRion.in the Giver : ' and in'this ſenſe, I amſo charitable, as 
to think they will not ſay that Chriſt gave the Keyes to Peter, 
it muſt be then as a Prince to a ſubjet 3 and when they are 
ſo given, it Coth not imply any univerſal power in the perſons 
| to 
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to whom they are given, but an invelting them in that par- 
ticular place he hath appointed them to 3 the othce which the 
power of the Keyes implycs, is Miniſterial, and not Authori- 
tative; Declarative, and not Fxridical z over perſons commit- 
ted to their charge, and not over officers joyned in equality of 
pawer withthem;* For {o were the reſt of the Apoliles with 
Peter in the ſame power of the Keyes, Matth. 18.183. Joby 
20. 23. This power of the Keyes then was given to Peter in a 
peculiar manner, but nothing, peculiar to him given thereby. 
But ſtill there remains another Ward in Saint Peter's Keyes, aud 
the laſt foot to the Popes Chair ,, which # Palce oves, Feed my 
ſheep, a charge given particularly to Peter, Fobn21.15., Thence 
they infer. bs power over the whole Church, But this foot 


| hathncither joints nor ſinerws in it, and is as intirm as any of 


the relt: for neither did this commazd rather then commiſſiox 
belong only to Peter 3 for Chriſt had before given them all 
their geneial commiſſion 3 As the Father hath ſent me, even ſo 
ſend I you, John 20.21. whereby is implycd an inveſting all 
the Apoſiles cqually, with the power and authority of go- 
verning the Church of God ; although this charge be pecu- 
liarly renewcd to Peter, becauſe as he had particularly faln, fo 
he ſhould be particularly reſtored 3 neither yet did we grant 
this: doth the word 7244avyery, imply ſuch a power and autho- 
rity as they plead for, viz. A ſupream power over the Church 
of God ? for this even by Peter himſelf is attributed to' the 
fixed Presbyters of the Churches, who by this argument have 
as much authority conveyed them, as Saint Peter had, 1 Pet, 
5- 2, and yet ſhould we grant this, it would not infer what 
they deſire; for theſe ſprep were not the whole Church of 
Chriſt, taken abſolutely but indefinitely. For all the Apoliles. 
had a command to preach to every creature, Matth. 28. 18; 
which wasas to the words larger, as to the ſenſe the fame. 
with that to Saint Peter here. And afterwards we find Peter 
called the Apoſtle of Circumciſion, and the Apoſtles ſending bim 
to Samaria, and Paul in the right band of fellowſhip with Peter 3 
which had been certainly diſhonourable to Peter, had he been 
inveſted with ſuch an univerſal ſupream power over the 
Apoſiles and the whole Church. Such pretences then as theſe 


are, for ſuch an extravagant power in the Church of _ 
| rom 
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from ſuch miſerably weak foundations, for the upholding a 
corrupt intereſt, have given the occahon to that tart Sarcaſm, 
In Papate ſub Petri nudo nomine Satan» nou amplius- Larvs. 
But that which would ſeem ſufficient to awaken any out of 


this dream of Saint Peters power over the relt of the Apoſtles, Mar. 18. 1. 
is, the frequent contendings of the ewelve Apoſtles, one Mark 9. 34 
4 
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among another, who ſhould be greatcſi, and that even after ** 5 


that Chriſthad ſaid, Upon this rock will I build my Church ; 
as we may ſce, Matth 20. 24. If Chriſt had conferred ſuch a 
power on Saint Peter, what little ground had there been for 
the requeſt of Fames and Fob? and would not our Saviour 
rather have told them, the chicfett place was conferred on 
Peter already, then have curbed their ambition in ſeekin 

who ſhould be greateſt ; and would have bid them be ſubje& 
to Peter as their Head and Ruler. We ſee not then the leaſt 
foundation for an univerſal Moxarchy in the Church of God ; 
and ſo this form of Government is not determined by any 


aQions or commands of Chriſt. 


We come now to conſider the pleas of others, who joyn in $. 7. 


renouncing any ſupream power under Chriſt,over the Church 
of God 3 but differ as to the particular forms of Govern- 
ment in the Church 3 thoſe whoare for an inequality, uſually 
fix on the imparity between the Apoſtles and the LXX, Thoſe 
that are for a parity upon Matth, 20. 25. and Matth. 18. 17, 
I ſhall here proceed in the former method, to ſhew that none 
of thoſe can prove the form they contend for as only neceſſa- 
ry, nor their adverſaries prove it unlawful. Firſt then for the 
inequality between the Apoſtles and the LXX. Diſciples; 
by that inequality is meant, either only an inequality of order , 
orelſe, an inequality carrying ſuperiority and ſubordination, 
It is evident that the LXX. diſciples were not of the lame 
Order with the twelve Apoſtles, whom Chriſt had deſigned 
for the chief Government of his Church, after his Aſcenſion 3 
and in this reſpe& the compariſon of the twelve heads of the 
Tribes, and the ſeventy Elders, ſeems parallel with the twelve 
Apoſtles, and the L XY. diſciples ; but if by imparity, be 
meant that the twelve Apoſiles had a ſuperiority of power and 
Juriſdifion over the L X X. diſciples3 there is not the leaſt 
evidence or toundation, in Ta or Scripture for it. For 
F 
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the LXX, did not derive their power from the ApoſHes, 
but immcdiately from Chrift, they enjoyed the fame privi- 
ledges, were ſent upon the ſame meſſage, ( making way for 
Chriſts entertainment in the ſeveral Cities they went to ) yea 
all things were parallel between them and the Apoliles in their 
miſfion ( unleſs any difference be made in the Citics they 
went to, and their number ). So that there is no ſuperiority 
of office in the Apoſtles, above the LXX. nor of power 
and juriſdiqion over them 3 their Commiſſions being the 
ſame; And it ſeems moſt probable that both their miſſions 
were only temporary, and after this the LXX. remained 
in the nature of private diſciples, till they were (ent abroad 
by a new Commiſſion after the reſurreQion, for preaching 
the Goſpel, and planting Churches. For we ſee that the 
Apoſtles themſelves were only Probationers, till Chrilt folemn- 
ly authorized them for their Apoſtolic: employment, Matth. 
28. 18. obn 20, 21. when their full Commiſſions were 
granted to them, and then indeed they aGted with a plenitude 
of power, as Governors of the Church, but not before. 
Nothing can be inferred then for any neceſſary ſtanding rule 
for Church Government, from any compatiſfon between the 
Apoſtles and the LXX. during the life of Chriſt, becauſe 
both their miſſions were temporary and occaſional. Only 
we ſee, that becauſe Chriſt did Keep up the number of the 
Twelve {o ſtrictly, that as the LXX, were a diſtin& number 
from them, ſo when one was dead, another was to be choſen 
in his ſtead ( which had been needleſs, if they had not been 
a diſtin Order and Colledge by themſelves )it is thence evi- 
dent that the Apoftolical power, was aſuperiour power toany 
in the Church 3 and that ſuch an inequality in Church- Officers 
4s was between them and particular Paſtors of Churches, is 
not contrary to what our Saviour ſaith, when he forbids that 
dominion and authority in his diſciples, which was exerciſed 
by the Kings of the carth, Marth. 20. 25, Luke 22. 25. 
which places, becauſe they are brought by fome, to take away 
all inequality among Church-Officers, I ſhall ſo far examine 
the meaning of them, as they are conceived to have any in- 
fuence thereupon. Firſt then, I-ſay, that it is not only thc 
e«buſe of civil power, which our Sayiour foeblds his _ 

ut 
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but the exerciſe of any ſuch power 4s that is, And therefore 

the Papiſts are miſtaken, when from the words of Luke, Vas 

autem non fic, they conclude all power is not torbidden, but 

only ſuch 8 tyranxical power, as is there ſpoken of; For thoſe 

words are not a limitation and modification of the power (po- 

ken of, but a total prohibition of it ;, for firſt, the compariſon 

is not between the Apfiles and Tyrants, but between them 

and Princes; yea ſuch as Luke calls #949). Indeed, had Chriſt Luk. 3.5 5, 
faid, The Kings of the earth abulc their authority 3 vos auten; 

#0n ſic ; then it would have been only a limitation of the 

| exerciſe of power; but the mcer exerciſe of civil authority 

| being ſpoken of before, and then it being ſubjoyncd, but you 

ot ſo; it plainly implies a forbidding of the power ſpoken 

of, in the perſons ſpoken to. But ſay they, the words uſed ig 

Matthew are xamuwgnzcor and xg7etondCumy, which import 

theabuſe of their power which is forbidden 3 but I an{wer, 

firſt, in Luke it is otherwiſe 3 for there it is the ſimple | 
woenreny and tE-ora'loyres, When it follows, vuiis 5 53% imus, 
So that if the abuſe be forbidden in one, the uſe is in the 
other : but ſecondly, wymwgavay, by the LXX, is uſed fre- 
quently for «»p14/«y, and IV is often rendred by that 
word 3 as Pſalm 72. 7. He ſhall have dominion, x; xgre:wguvors, | 
Pſalm 110. 2. vgrezvgievs, Rule thou in the midjt of thine ene- x J. 7 
mies in both which places, it is ſpoken of Chrilts Kingdom. 7 
So in Geneſis 1. 28, TangJdorrs F yi x ngmraxygreurere dv7is. v. Pal. 109. | 
Repleniſh the earth, and baue dominion over it, In all which Je": 3: 


places it is uſed ſimply for dominion, and not for tyrannical CE 


power, 

It is not then the abuſe of civil power, but the uſe of it, ; 
which is here forbidden : which will be more evident 3ſecoxud- | 
Iy,from the importance of the phraſe & #74; 3 which anſwers 
to the Hebrew 33 87 and ſimply denies what went before; | 
as when Cain expreſſeth his fear of being kill'd, Geneſ. 4.14. x # 
The Septwagint render Gods anſwer by «x «7s, whereby is |: 
not denyed only-the manner of his death to be as Abels-was, | 
but-it is-fimply denyed 3 and fo Pſalm 1. 4. the L XT. 
render I'YUNR DR by 3 Brus br anGis* 5x, vrws, the wice 
ked are not ſo, So, when Chriſt ſaith, Matth. 19, 8. «#' agyns 
5 & 14o0r2y 87w, from the beginning it was nt ſo; it imports 
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an abſolute denyal of giving bills of divorce from the begin- 
ning.. Thirdly, this no wayes anſwers to the ſcope of the 
Apoſtles contention, which w:s meerly about primacy and 
power, and not at all about the abuſe of this power. So that 
by this place, all affeation and uſe of a civil, co-aQive, ex- 
ternal power is forbidden to the Officers of the Church 3 the 
power of the Church being only a difEctive, voluntary powerz 
and is rather a Miniſtry then a power, as our Saviour expreſ- 
feth there, Matth. 20. 26. Luke 22. 26, But having thus 
excluded all Civil Power from the Governours of the 
Church, as ſuch : I ſay, ſecondly, that this place doth no ways 
imply a prohibition of all inequality among, the Governors of 
the Church 3; which is abundantly cleared by this reaſon, be- 
cauſe by the acknowledgment of all pazties, the Apoliles had 
a ſuperiour power over the ordinary Paſtors of Churches; 
Now if the exerciſe of all ſuperiority had been forbidden, 
this muſt have been forbidden too as implying, plainly an 
exerciſe of authority in ſome over others in the Church. 
And thercfore Muſculus thus explains the place: Nox exi- 
git hoc Chriſtus ut omnes in regno ſuo ſint equales, ſed ne quiſ- 
piam cupiat magnus & primus haberi & videri, It is. not 


 anincquality of Order, but ambition which Chriſt torbids ; 


and therefore he obſerves that: Chriſt ſaith not, Let none 
be great: among you, and none firſt 3- which ſhould have 
been, if all primacy and ſuperiority had been forbidden, 
and a neceihty of an equality among Church- Officers ; 
but be that will be great among you, let- him be your Minifles, 
Let thoſe that are above others, look upon themſelves as 
the ſervants of others, and not as their maſters, For God 
never. beſtows any power on-any, for.the ſake of thoſe that 


- have it,/ but- for the ſake of thoſe for whom they are im- 


ployed : When men ſeek then their own greatneſs, and 
not- the ſervice of the Church, they flatly contradict this 
precept of Chriſti, But with youst ſhall not be ſo. But how- 
ever an inequality. of Power and Order for the Churches 
good is not thereby prohibited ; Which is ſufficient for my 
purpoſe, Wn” Toe Py, 
The next place to be conſidered: is that in Matth..18.15, 
16,17, If thy brather ſhall treſpaſy againſt thee, go ang 1ell him 


bis 
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his fault between thee and him alone , if he ſhall hear thee, thou 
haſt gained thy brother. Bu if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
witneſſes every word may be eſtabliſhed. And if he ſhall negleft to 
hear them, tell it to the Church ; but if be negled to bear the 
Church, let him be wnto thee as a heathen man and a Publican. 
It ſeems a very ſtrange thing to conſider that, this one place 
hath been preſſed by all parties to ſerve under them, for the 
maſntenance of their own particular form of Government ;' 
{> that, (.as the Fews fable of the Manns ) it hath had a 
different taſi, according ta the divertity of the palats of men. 
Thoſe that. are for a Congregational Church, being the firſt 
receptacle of Church power, ſet this place in the front of their 
arguments 3 thoſe who plead for Standing Presbyterics, Lay- 
Elders, ſubordination of Courts, fetch all theſe out of this 
place 3 thoſe that are for a power of Church Diſcipline to be 
| only. lodged in a bigher order of Church Officers ſucceeding the 
Apottles, .derivec the ſucceſſion of that power from this place 3 
nay left quidli.bet ſhould not be proved & qualidet, the Papiſts 
Aifpair not of proving the conſtaxt viſibility of the Church, 
the ſubordination of all to the Pope, the nfalibility of general 
Councils, all out of this place, Methinks then it might be 
argument enough of the incompctency of this place to de- 
termine any one particular form, when it is- with equal.con- 
fidence on all ſlides brought to. prove ſo many 3 eſpecially if 
it be made appear. that the general rule laid down in theſe 
words, may be obſerved under a diverſity of forms of Go- 
vernment. For whether by the Church we mean the com- 
munity of the faithful in a particular Congregation, or the 
ſtanding officers of ſuch a Church, or a Confiftorial Court, ar 
Synodical Aſſembly, or higher Church officers, it is ill the 
duty of men in caſe of offences, to tel] the Church 'for redreſs 
of grievances, or vindication of the perſon himſelf, that he 
hath diſcharged his duty. 

This place then determines not what this Church is,nor what 
the form of its Government ſhould be, when the ſenſe of it 
holds good and true under ſuch diverlity of forms.. But we 
{hall further inquire what influence this place caa have upon 
the modelling the Government in the Church of God: For 
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Chamier tells us, the prima Politie Ecclefiaftice origo is to be 
found in theſe words 3 it will be then worth our inquiry to fee 
what foundation for Church Government can be drawn out 
of theſe words. In which the variety of expoſitions ( like a 
multitude of Phylitians to a diſtemiper d Patient ) have left it 
worſe then they found it 3 I mean more dithcult and obſcure. 
"We ſhall therefore endeavour to lay afide all pre-conceptions 
by other mens judgments and opinions; and ſce what innate 


| light there is in the text it (elf to dire us to the full ſenſe and 


meaning of it. Two things the great difficulty of the place 
lyes in, What the offences are here ſpoken of £ What the Charch 
ws which muſt be ſpoken to ? For the Firft, I conccive it evi- 
dent to any unprejudicated mind,that the matter our Saviour 
ſpeaks of, is a matter of private offence and injury, and not a 
matter of ſcandal, as ſuch confidered in a Church fociety , 
which I make appear thus. Fit, From the parallel place 
to this, Lake 17. 3. If thy Brother treſpaſs againſt thee, rebuke 
bim , and if he repent, forgive him. This can be nothing elſe 
but a matter of private injury,becaule it is in the power of eve- 
ry private perſon to forgive it z which it was not in his powers 
todo, were it a mafter of ſcandal to the whole Church 3 un- 
leſs we make it among Chriſtians ( as it was among the Jews} 
that every private perſon might excommunicate another, and 
ſo releaſe him afterward. Secondly, It manifeſtly appears 
from St. Peters words next after this Paragraph, Mar. 18. 20. 
Lord, how often ſhall my brother fin againſt me, and T forgive 
bim, till ſeven times ? &c. Chriſt anſwers him, till ſeventy times 
ſeven, that is, as often as he doth it. And thence Chriſt brings 
the parable of the King forgiving his ſervants, 7 23, Thirdly, 
Were it meant of any ſcandalous fin committed with the 
privacy of any particular perſon ( as many underſtand tre(- 
paſling againft thee, that is, te conſcio )) then this inconve- 
nience muſt neceflarily follow, that matters of ſcanda] muſt 
be brought to the Churches cognizance when there can be 


no way to decide them that is, when one offends, and only 


one perſon knows it; -here will be a fingle affirmation on one 
fide, and denyal on the other fide, and fo there can be no way 
to decide it 3 the matter here ſpoken of then is ſomewhat 
only relating to the offence or injury of ſome particular per- 

ſon, 
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ſon, and not a matter of ſcandal to the whole Church. The 
Queſtion then as propounded to be ſpoken to by our Saviour 

is, What i to be done incaſe of private offences between man ana 
man ? and not in caſe of ſecret fins againſt God, and ſcanda- 
lous to the Church ? Now to this our Saviour layes down his 
anfwer gradually : firſt, there multi be private admanition 3 if 
that ſucceed not, admonition before witneſſes ; if not that, telſ- 
ing the Church , if not that neither, reputhng him as a Heathen 
and Publican, Now in this anſwer, we muli conceive our Savi- 
our ſpeaks as to an ordinary caſc,ſo ina way cafie tobeunder- 
ſiood by all that heard him : and therefore he muſt ſpeak in 
alluſion to- what. was at that time among the Jews in (uch 


caſes, which is freely acknowledged both by Calviz and Bezs Bexa in lice. 


upon the place. Nam certe tanguem de Judeis hec dici apparet, 
ſaltem ex eo quod addit, fit tibi ſficut Ethnicus & Publicanus, 
We mult then ſee what the cuſtom was among the Jews in 
ſuch caſes, and how far ofr Saviour doth either approve the 
cuſtome received, or appoint new. The Law was very firit 
in caſe of offences, for every man in any wiſe to rebuke bis 


neighbour, and not to ſuffer .(in upon bim; Arguends argues, 1ey, 19.19, 


ourold Tranſlation renders it, Thow ſhalt plainly rebuke thy 
Neighbour. Now this piece of neceſſary Diſcipline our Sa- 

viour endeavours to recover among them, which it ſeems was 

grown much put of uſe with them. ' For Rabbi Chaning, as 

Mr. Selden obſerves, gave this as one reaſon-of the deſirudtion þ,, ;.,, 
of Feruſalem, | Becauſe they left off reproving one another : | | - c. 9 
Non exciſa fuiſſent Hieroſolyma, niſi quoniam alter alterum nox In Gemar. 


coarguebat, Our Saviour therefore inforceth this Law upon _ + 


them in caſe of offences 3 firft to deal plainly with their neigh- tk. a 


bour-in reproving him-: but our Saviour refts noe here, -but f, ; 19, 
being himſelf a pattern of meckneſs and charity, he would 
not have them to reſt in a bare private admonition, but-to 
ſhew their own readine(s to be reconciled, and willingneſs to 
do good co the ſoul of the offending party thereby,he adviſeth 
further to rake two or three witnefſes with them, hoping 
thereby-co work more upon him: but if till he continues re- 
fractory, and is not ſenſible of his miſcarriage, Tell is #bc 
Church, What the Church here is, is the great Controverſie : 


{orne, as Bezz and his followers, underſtand an Eccleſiaftical 
| Sanhedrin- 


— Io 
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$anbedrin among the Jews, which Ad the proper cognizance 
of Eccleſiaſtical cauſes 3 but it will be hard to prove any ſuch 
Sanbedrin in uſe among them 3 the Prieſts and Levites indeed 
were very often choſen into the Sanbedrin, ( which it may be 
is the ground of the mitiake) but there was no ſuch Sanbedrin 
among them, which did not reſpet matters criminal and 
civil : ſo we muſt underttand what Foſephus ſpeaks of the 
Prieſts among the Jews. Ter 5 iv x} 78 Your x  dvwy Eme 
TIIWpaTuy axis emuntit * x, 30 wnmonlet mndy Tor, 0, ego al os 
Epps EnTeuipor, uv, xraſes fd rgrty varupuy ot Hegers brag fhncuy, 
The Prieſis were alwaies very ſindiows of the Law, and other 
matters of concernment, Theſe were appointed as the Overſeers 
of all things, Judges of Controverſies, and the puniſhers of con- 
demned perſons, Thus we ſce he is fo far from attributing a 
diſtin& Eccleſiaſtical Court to them, that he ſeems to make 
them the only Judges in civil and criminal cauſes. Others by 
the Church underitand the Chriſtian Church but herein they 
are divided ; ſome 'underſianding by it only the Officers of 
the Church, {o Chryſoſtom Tis acxnd given, Eutbyminus Eccle- 
fiam nunc vocat preſides fidelium Eccleſie. Others underſtand 
it not in its repreſentative notion, but in its diffuſive capacity, 
as taking in all the members. But our Saviour ſpeaking to a 
preſent caſe, muſt be ſuppoſed to lay down a preſent remedy, 
which could not be, if he gave only rules for governing his 
Church which was not as yet gathered nor formed, there be- 


ing then no Court Eccleſiaftical for them to appeal unto. - 


Suppoſe then this caſe to have fallen out immediately after 
our Saviours ſpeaking it, that one brother ſhould treſpaſs 
againſt another, either then notwithſtanding our Saviours 
ſpeech( which ſpeaks to the preſent time,Go and telltheChurch ) 
the offended brother is left without a power of redreſs, or 
he muſt underſtand it in ſome ſenſe of the word Church, 
which was then in uſe among the Jews. And theſe who tell 
us, That unleſs wx>nna be underſtood for a Church as we un- 


Aarens rod derſtand it, it would be no eafie matter for us now to conceive 
what the Holy Ghoſt meant byit, would do well withal to con- 
ſider how thoſe to whom Chriſt ſpoke, ſhould apprehend his 
meaning if he ſpoke in a ſenſe they never heard of before. 


And certainly our beſt way to underſtand the meaning of 
Scripture 


lib. 3.c, 2.4 
$92. I. 2:Ce9, 


þ+ 296. 
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Scripture is to conſider. what, of whom, to whom the Seripture 
ſpeaks; for although the. Scripture as a rule of faith for us, 
be ſuppoled to be ſo written, as to be ealily underſtood by us, 
yet as the parcels of it were ſpoken upon ſeveral occaſions, 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to be (o ſpoken, as to be apprehended 
by chem to whom they were {poken in the common ſenſe of 
the words, if,nothing peculiar be expreſſed in the (ſpeech, 
whereby to.reſtrain them to, another, (enſe.. And therefore 
the Charch muſt be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe wherein the 
word 5p or the Syriack,anſwering to it was apprehended 
among the Jews in our Saviour's time. Which could not be 
for any new Confiſtory or Sanbedrin to be ereRed under the 
Goſpel. Thence others canceiving that Chriſt did (peak ac- 
cording to the cuſtome of the Jews, by the Church, underſtand 
nothing elſe but the Sanhedrin, and ſo make the fenſe of the 
words to be this. The caſe our Saviour ſpeaks to is that of 
private quarrels, wherein our Saviour lays down two di- 
rections in a, way of charity, private admonition, and before 
witneſſerz but if the party continues refraRtory, then it may 
be lawful to convent him before the Courts of Judicature 
among them, the Triumvirate, the 23..or the great. Sanbe- 
drin; foralthough the Romans had taken away the power of 
the Fews in capital matters, yet they allowed them liberty of 
judging in caſe of private quarrels; but it he negle@ to 
hear, the Sanbedrin, .then it may be lawful. to implead him 
before the Governoxr, of .the Proyauce. in . his, Court of Ju- 
dicature, . by ,which Heathens, and Publicans, were to. be 
judged 3 which is meant by let him be to thee, not as a bro- 
ther Jew, but as a Heathen and @ Publican. This Expoli- 
tion is ſaid to be firſt Broached by Eraflw, but much impro- 
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yed and enlarged by Rev. Biſhop Bilſon, who ſpends a whole Perpetual 


Chapter upon it. But this Expoſition Rong ,it ſcams fair and Govern- 


plauſible, yet there are ſeveral things.in it w 


imbracing itz. as firſt, it ſcems not very probable that our Savi- 
our ſhould ſend his Diſciples to whom he ſpeaks, to the Jew- 
iſh Sexhedrin for.. the ending any controverſies ariſing 
among theni{clves!; knowing how bitter enemies they were 
to, all-who were the followers of: Chriſt. - Secondly, it ſeems 
not vey agrecable with the ſcope of our .Saviour's ſpeech, 
| 4 Gg which 
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which"was to take up differences as much as may be among 
his diſciples,and to make them fhew all lenity and forbearance 
towards thoſe that had offended them, and to dogood.to the 
fouls of thoſe that had injured and provoked them 3 where- 
as this command of telling the Sanhedrin, and impleading of- 
fenders before Heathen courts, tends apparently to heighten 
the bitterneſs and animoſities of mens ſpirits oneagainſt ano- 
ther: and lays religion ſo open to obloquies, which makes Paw! 
fo ſeverely reprove the Chriſtians at Corinth, for going'to Law 
before Heathen Magiſtrates ,, therefore to fay that Cori al- 
lows their going to law before heathens,and Pal toforbid it, 
were inſtead of finding a way to end the differences among 
Chriſtians, to make one between Chrift and Paul. Thirdly, 
the thing chiefly aimed at by Chrift, js not a mans vindication 
of *himfelf; or RN Injuries received, bur the 
recovering and gaining the offending brother ; which cvident- 
ly appears by what our Saviour adds to the — 
in private, if he ſhall hear thee, thou haſt gained thy brother, 
Now 2«fai-y in the New Teſtament is uſed for the conver- 
fion and turning others from fin. That F might gain them 1hat 
are under the Law, 1 Corinth. 9. 19,20, &c. fo 1 Pet.3.1. ex- 
plained by Fam.5.20.Qur Saviour then ſpeaks not tothe man- 
ner of proceeding as to civil injuries, which call for reſtitution, 
but to ſuch as call for reconciliation. And ſq the caſe-T' con- 
ceiye is that of private differences and quarrels between men, 
and not Law” fuits nor cv cauſes; 1 'mean (ſuch differences 
as refpe& perſont and not things, which our 'Saviour lays 
down'thele rules for the ending of And therefore I cannot 
but wonder to {fe ſome men inlift ſo much on that place 
againſtſuch an 'Expoſition of this Lake £2: 14. where Chirift . 
faith, 1/ho made me a judge and a divider among you? For doth 
itany ways follow;becauſe Chrift would not take uponthim to 


 bearemporal an... 5 —w Jews, therefore he ſhould take 


no cqutſe for the ending differences among his diſciples, and 
the taking away all animoſitics from among them ? Nay on 
the contrary doth not. pur Saviour very often defignedly 
eak to this.very purpoſe, to root out'4l] tbitternels, malice, 
enyy, and gancbur from'thend ſpirits; "4nd to perfwade thaw to 
fargivd injurics, cyen'to pray for'Perfecutors,” and by any 
Y means 
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means to be reconciled to their Brethren” Which he 


makes to be a duty of fo great neceſſity, that if 4 man bad Matth. 5. 
brought bu gift to the Altar, 'and remembred bit brother bad 23, 24+ 


ought againſt him, he bids him leave bis gift there, and go, be re= 
conciled to bis brother, andthen offer up the gift. We ſee here- 
by how ſuitable it was to our Saviours DoQtrine and delign,to 
lay down rules for the ending any differences: arifing among 
his diſciples3 and this being now 'cleared 40 be the Rate of 
the caſe, it will not be difficult co reſolve what is meant by tel. 
ling the Church, Which I make not to be any appeal to a 
juridical conrt, aGing authoritatively over the perſons brought 
before it, but the third and higheſt ftep of charity in a man 
towards a perſon that hath offended him, vis. that when 
neither private admonition, nor before two or three witne(- 
ſes would ſerve to reclaim the offender, then to call a ſele&# 
company together (which is the natural importance of the 
word raniz) and before them all to lay open the cauſe of 
the breach and difference between them, and to refer it to 
their arbitration to compoſe and end it. Which ſenſe of the 
place, I humbly conceive to have the leaſt force in it, and 
in every part of it to be moſt genuine and natural, and fully 
agreeable to the received praQice among the Jews: which the 


author of the book Mwſar cited by Drefizs fully acquaints Preterit. 
us with, whoſe words I ſhall tranſcribe, as being a plain Pa- (i6.1.p-43- 


raphraſe on theſe of our Saviour. Dui arguit ſocium ſunm, 
debet primum boc facere placide inter ſe & ipſum ſolum verbis 
mollibus, Its ut non pudefaciat ewm. Si reſipiſcit bene eſt ; ſin, 
debet eum acriter arguere & pudefacere inter ſe & ipſum, $4 
non reſipiſcit, debet adhibere ſocios, ipſumque coram illis pudore 
afficere , ſi nec hoc modo quicquam proficit, debet eum pudeface- 
re coram mnltis, cjnuſque delifium publicare. Nam certe dete- 
gendi ſunt bypocrte. That which this Author calls pudeface- 
re enm coram multis, is that which our Saviour means when 
he bids him #ell the Church, or the Congregation, as our old 
tranſlation renders it. This the Jews called reproving of men 
D'I7\) before a multitude, as the Vulg. Latin though falſly 
renders that- place Levitices 19. 17. publice argue eum, and 
to this the Apoſtle may allude when he ſpeaks of thei #r-mwe 
i \av 7 merirvey 2 Corinth, 2, 6. the cenſure of many; and 
G g 2 | the 
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the reproof timer mey)av before oll, 1 Tim. 5.20. which 
was to be in matters of publick ſcandal pon religion, QI, 
DIQU as the Jews call them, ' but in caſe the offender ſhould: 
till pg ſlight thy overture of. reconciliation, before the 
company ſelected for hearing the cafe, then ſaith our Savi- 
our, look upon him as an obſtinate refraQory creature, and 
have no more todo with him, then with a Heathen and a 
Publican ; by which terms the molt willful obſtinate ſinners 
were {tt out among the. Jews, and/by which our Saviour 
means a mans withdrawing himſelf, as much as in him lies, 
from all familiar ſociety with ſuch a perſon. And thus ſaith 
Chritt, Whatſoever you bind in earth, ſhall be bound in beaven, 
and whatſoever you looſe on earth ſhall be looſed in beaven, v, 18, 
thatis, it after all your endeayours of reconciliation , the 
offender will :hearken to no agreement, it is an evidence 
and token that man's fin is bound upon him , ( that is, 
ſhall not be pardoned fo long as he continues impenitent,) but if 
he repent of his offence, and you be reconciled, as the offence 
is removed on carth thereby, ſo the in is looſed in heaven, 
that is, forgiven. Theguilt of lin that binds, it being an ob- 
ligation to puniſhment 3. and fo the pardon of {in that /ooſeth, 
as it cancels that obligation. And (o Grotizs obſerves, thar 
Sev is the ſame with xealcdv, and aver with aim; 
what is called retaining inone place, is binding in another : 
and what is loofing- in one place, is remitting in. the other. 
But now although I aſſert this to be the true, proper, genuine 
meaning of this difficult place, yet I deny not but that this 
place hath influence upon Church=Government 3 but I ſay 
the influence it hath, is only by way of Accommodation, 
and by Analogy deduced from it. According to which 
theſe things I conceive have foundation in theſe words Firft, 
gradual appeals from the method here laid down by our Sa- 
viour. Secondly, Church-cenſures, aud the duty of ſubmitc- 
ting to Church authority; | for although betore any Charch 
power was aQually (ct. up (as when our Saviour ſpake theſe 
words then there was none,): yet after that Church-Govern- 
ment was fixed and (et up, it muſt in reaſon be ſuppoſed that 
all matters of the nature of ſcandals to the Church mult be 


- decided there. Thirdly., The lawfulneſs of. tbe: wſe of 


EXCOM - 


* of any one form, 
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excommunication in Chriſtian Churches ; for if every particular. - 

perſon might withdraw from the ſociety of ſuch a one as con-. - 
tinues refratory in his offences, then much more may a 
whole ſociety, and the officers of it declare ſuch a one to be 


avoided both in religions and familiar civil ſociety, which is 
the formal nature of excommunication. . Herein we fee the 
wiſdom of our Saviour, who in ſpeaking toa particular caſe, 
hath laid down ſuch general rules as are of perpetualnſe in the 
Church of God for accommodating differences arifing there- 
in. Thus have we hitherto cleared that our Saviour hath 
determined no more of Church Government then what is 
applyable to a' diverſity of particular forms, and fo hath not 
by any Law or practice of his own determined the neceſſity 
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The next thing pleaded for determining the form of Government, | 
# Apoftolical prafiice; two things inquired into concerning 
that, what it ws ? how far it binds ? The Apoſtles inveſted 7 
with the power and authority of governing the whole Church 
of Chriſt by their Commiſſion, John 20. 21. Matth. 28. 18. 
What the Apoſtles did in order to Church Government before 
Pentecoſt, xangys Smcoans, 7G ies explained. How the 
Apoſtles did divide Provinces, whether Paul and Peter were 
confined to the circumciſion and uncircumciſion, and different 
Churches erefied by them in the ſame Cities *? What the 
Apoſtles did in order to ſetling particular Churches ? the 
names and office of Biſhops, Presbyters, Deacons conſidered, 
Four general conſiderations laid down about the Apoſtles 
pradtice, Firſt, It cannot be fully known what it wa. 
2, Great probability they Fray 10 one certain form in 
ſetling Churches, proved from Epiphanius, Jerome, Am- 
broſe or Hilary. 3. Their caſe different from ours in regard 
of the paucity of believers. 4. If granted for any form, yet 
proves not the thing in queſtion. For, 1. Offices appointed 
bythem are ceaſed. Widdows, Deaconeſſes aboliſhed. 2. Rites | 
and cuſtoms Apoftolical grown out of uſe. 1. Such as were | 


founded upon Apoſtolical precept, Ads 15.29. conſidered. 
2. Such a were grounded on their prafiice, Holy hiſs, Love- 
feaſts, dipping in Baptiſm, community of goods, with ſeveral 


otners. | 


SI, Aving foundnothing, either in ourSaviours pracice,orin 
the rules laid down by him (conceived to reſpe& Church 
Government) which determines any neceſſity of one parti- 

cular form ; the only argument remaining which can be con- 


ceived of ſufficient ſirength to found the neceſſity of any one 
form of Government, is, the prafiice of the Apoſtles, who were 
by their imployment and commiſſion entruſted with the 
Government of the Church of God. For our Saviour after 
his reſurreRion taking care for the Planting and Governing 
of his Church after his Aſcenſion to Glory, doth at two ſe- 
veral 


WY 
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veral times call his Apoſites together, and gives now their fall 


Charter and Commiſſion to them 3; #be firſt, containing +: .- 


chiefly the power it ſelf conferred upon them, ©Zobz'2 04:21. 
The other the extent-of that power, 'Matth.28. 19. Tithe 
former our Saviour tells them, As #be Father had fent bim, ſo 


did be ſend them, Which we muſt not underſfiand of a parity © 


and equality of power, but in a ſimiſitude of the -miffiort; 
that as Chriſt -before- had managed: the great affairs of this 
; Church in-his own perſon, ſo now (having; sccording:/ro the 


Prophecies made of him at 'the end of ſeventy weeks, made Dan. g. 24; 
reconciliation for iniquity by bis death, and brought in everloſt- with Rom. 
ing righteouſneſs by his reſurrefion) He diſpatcheth abroad + ** 


his Goſpel Heralds to proclaim the Jubilee now begun, and 
the AG of Indempnity now paſt upon all penitent offenders'; 
which is the ſenſe of the other part'of their commifion, 
Whoſe ſoever ſins ye remit, they are remitted ; and whoſe ſoever 


fins ye retain, they are retained, Joh. 20; 23. 4. 6. as many as 


upon the Preaching the Goſpel by- you, ſhall come in and yield 
up themſelves to the tenders of 'grace prockaimed therein, 
ſhall have-theit former rebellions pardoned 3 but ſuch as*will 
ſill continue-obſtinate; their formier guitr ſhall 'ſbill- continue 
to bind them overto deſerved puniſhment, And to the end 
the Apoſtles might have ſome"evidence of the power thus 


conferred upon them, be breaths-the HolyGhoſt onvbem, and Joh.20-22. 


faid, receive ye rhe*HolyGhoſt , which we are nat co underſiand 
of the extraordinary giftsof :the' Holy Ghoſt, 'which'were not 
received tif! the day of Penvecdſt, AR,'2; 1. but: of the 4m 
thoritative power of Preaching the-Goſpel, which was now 
conferred upon them, by this folemn rite of breathing the 


Holy-Ghoſt on the-Apoſtles, - In which ſenſe che Churob: of -- 


Exgland 'witiderftands that' expreſſion In the? Ordination of 


Miniſters, as it implyes only the-confetring theredy art au- ** 


thority'for the-Preaching of the Goſpel; whith being con- 
veyed by Ordination, is fitly expreſſed by the ſame words 
which our. Saviour uſed in the conferring the fame power 
upon- his Apoliles-at his ſending them forth*to'+be Goſpel 
Preachers: 00 TONOST! 092 0 29% gt 

-Afﬀeer this\comes the ſolenin appointed meeting of 'Chrift: 


with his DiGiples at the mauſntain of Galilee, (where' inpro-*Mar.28.16. 


bability, 


F 1 
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{ bability,” beſides the-cleven,- were preſent the five hundred - 
1 Cor. 15. 6.-brethren at ance.) And -here Chriſt more; ſolemnly inaugu- 
rates the Apollles in their office, declaring all power to be in 
his-hands, and therefore appoints the Apoſtles to preach the 

Matk 16.15. Goſpel to everycreature, that is, to all men indefinitely, Gentiles 
Mat. 18. 19. ewell-as Jews, which Matthew fully expreſicth by. all Na- 
ions... Now) are the Apoliles left as chief Goyernours of. the 

-Chuxch under Chriſt, and in this lack Commiſſion wherein.the 

extent.of the Apoſtles power is more fully expreſſed, there is 

.nothing mentioned of any.order for the Government of the 

- Church under them, nor what courſe ſhould be taken by the 

'Church after their-deceaſe, All that remains then to be 

{inquired igto,is what.the Apoſtles praftice was, and how. far 

they acted for the determining any one form.of Government 

as neceſſary for the Church. ne er ob dts 2h Lt 

hb. 2, The Apoſikes being thus inveſted .in their Authority, 'we 
proceed to conlider- the exercife of this Authaxzity for the 
Governing the Church. And here we are to conlider, that 
the Apoliles did not. preſently upon thejr laſt Commiſhon 
from Chriſt goforth. abroad in the world to Preach, but were 
commanded | by Chritt to go firſt to: Ferxſalem, and there tg 

expect the coming of the Holy Ghoſt according to our Sa- 

viours own appointment, L«k, 24. 49. 'And therefore what 

Mark, adds, Mark 16. 20. that after . Chrilt's appearance 

to. them, the Apoftles went abrogd and preached every where, 

working miracles, \mialt cicher be underſtood of what they did 

only in their way returning from 'Galileg to Fernſalenm:; or 

elſc-more probably of what they did indefinitely afterwards. 

For preſently after we tind them .met together at Jeruſalem, 

Luk. 24. 52- Whencethey came from mount Olivet where Chritts Aſcentj- 
AR.1.12- on was: Herewe'tind themimployed & ndives, faith St. Luke 
woke 24+ 53+ in; bis Goſpel,, which we render the Temple,. but I underſtand: 
it rather as referring 'to the ation than the place; and-is beſt 

explained by . what Luke ſaith 'in Ads 1. 14. they were 
eceruay]egirits TH exy7w3xh x, Th dijiow, continuin in prayer 
ond ſupplication. - And that it cannot be meant of the Tem-.. 

Afts 1. 13, Ple,appears by the mention of the vp5v,au upper room, where 
they-cdntinyed together; - For that 'jt ſhould,be ;meanr. of 

.. "any. of: the wp «,. about the Temple, -is; molt' Ly goitke Fhag 
conceive, 
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conceive, becauſe not only thoſe ninety Cells about the Tem- 


ple were deſtined and appointed for the Prieſts in their ſeve- V. 'Empers 


Middech .c.q. 
Sed. ge 


ral 6214eiz4, Or times of Miniftration 3 and it is moſt unlikely 
the chict Prieſts and Maſters of the Temple ſhould ſuffer thoſe 
whom they hated ſo much, to continue ſo near them without 
any moleſtation or diſturbance. While the Apoſtles continue 
here, they proceed to the choice of a new Apoſile inſtead of 
Fuds, thereby making it appear how neceſſary that number 
was to the firſt forming of Churches, when the vacant place 
muſt be ſupplyed with fo great ſolemnity. Which oftce of 
Apoſileſhip ( which F#das once had, and Matthias was now 
choſen into ) is call'd by Peter xxipos haxovins wh Sorohns, Adis 
I. 25. Which a Learned Interpreter renders the portivn of bis 
Apoſtolacy, or the Province which fell to F«dos his lot in the 
diſtribution of them among the Apoſtles, which faith he, is 


is plainly nothing elſe but that office of Apoſileſhip which be- 
longed to Fudass without any relation to a Province 3 and 
6 79s 6 i-Nos, is that proper place which belonged to Fudas, 
as he is call'd vies amacias, the Son of perdition, and no other. 
But the: very foundation of this miſtake, is, that the ſeveral 
Provinces into which the Apoſtles were to go for Preaching 
the Goſpel, were diſftributed among them before they were 
filled with the Holy Ghoſt, which is an Hypothefir will not 
eafily be granted by any one that doth but impartially con- 
fider theſe things. That if the Provinces were (o diliributed 
among them, it muſt be either before the death of Chiiſt or 
after 3 and it mult be before, if Jud had a peculiar Province 
alfigned to him, which this Expolicion neceſſarily implies; but 
how Provinces could be divided among them before they 
had their Commiſſion given them to Preach to all Nations, is 
ſomewhat hard to underſtand. It muſt be then immediately 


after Chriſt had bid them Preach to eyery creature, that they 
H h thus 


call'd 6 ms 6 1&, into which Matthias did myewbivar go, Dis loc. 
#nd from which Judas fell by bis fm. This Expoſition is very c,hifm. 5.48 
often ſuggeſted by that learned Author ( but with all due Se# 13. 

reverence to his name and memory) I cannot ſee any ſuch Anſw. tothe 


evidence either from Scripture or reaſon, to enforce any ſuch moe 4/2: 


Expoſition of cither phraſe, yielding us ſufficient ground to ;rmea. 
forſake the received ſenſe of both of them. For xaig&- amoroatis Anſccez /cqe 
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thus diſtributed the Provinces among, them 3 but ſeveral 
things makethis very improbable. Firſt, The groſs miſtake 
of the Apottles concerning the very nature of Chrilts King» 
dom, which we read, A@.1.16. when they joyntly ask Chritt, 
Lord wilt thou at this time reflore the Kingdom to Iiracel? They 
dreamt ſtill of a temporal Kingdom, according to the com- 
mon opinion of the Jews and is it probable they ſhould di- 
firibute among themſelves the ſeveral Provinces for Preaching 
the Goſpel, who thought that C hriſts Kingdom would have 
been eftabliſhed by other means then going up and down the 
world ? They looked that Chrilt himſelf ſhould do it by his 
own power, Wilt thou at this time, &c. and did not think it 
muſt be done by their means 3 much lels by their lingle going 
into ſuch vaſt parts of the world, as the twelve divitions of 
the world would be. Secondly, It appears very improbable any 
ſuch diviſion of Provinces ſhould be made then, when they 
were commanded to ſtay at Fermſalem, aud not to (tir thence 
till the promiſe of the Spirit was fulfilled upon them. Tarry 
ye in the City of Jeruſalem 1ill ye be endued with power from 
on high, Luk. 24. 49. And being aſſembled together with them, 
he commanded them not to depart from Jeruſalem, but wait for 
the promiſe of the Father, Aqts 1. 4. Is it likely, when the 
Apoſilcs were thus ſtraightly charged not to leave Feruſalem, 


till they were endued with the power of the Holy Ghoſt, 


thould contrive the diſpertmg themſelves abroad all over the 
wcrld ? eſpecially when Chriſt told them, that it (hould be 
after the coming of the Spirit that they ſhould go abroad, 
As 1.8. and that the Spirit ſhould fit them for their work, 
( Fob. 15. 26,27. Jeb. 16. 13. ) by teaching them, and teſti- 
fying of Chriſt. Thirdly, It ſuch a diſtribution of Provixces 
had bcen made fo early among the Apoltles, how comes it to 
paſs, that after they were endued with the Holy Ghoft, they 
did not every one betake himſelf to his ſeveral Province *there 
con1d have bcen then no plea nor excuſe made for their ſtay 
any longer at -Ferafalem after the promiſe of the Spirit was 
fulfilled upon them. And yet after the perſecution raiſed at 
Feruſalem, when mott of the Church were diſperſed abroad, 
we find the Apoſtles remaining ſill at Ferxſalem, Acts8,1,14-. 
Would they have been fo long abſcnt fromtheir charge, it 

any 
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any ſuch diſtribution had been made among themſelves ? 
Fourthly, the Apoſtles cccafional going to places as they did, 
argues there was no ſach ſet divifion of Provinces among 
them. The tirlt departure of any of the Apoſiles from Ferx- 
falem, was that of Peter and Fohx, who were ſent by common 
order of the Apoſtles to Samaria, after they heard that by 
Philips preaching, thcy had received the word of God. 
Not the leaft mention of any peculiar Provizce of theirs 
which they were ſent to. So Peters going from Foppa to 
Ceſarea, was occalioned by Cornelins his ſending for him. 
Fifthly, that Provinces were not divided, appears, becaule 
of fo frequent reading of many ot the Apoltles being to- 
gether in one place : hrft the whole twelve at Feraſalem, alter 
that Peter and John together at Samariz 3 about four years 
ater Pauls converſion we meet with Fames and Peter toge- 
therat Jeruſalem; fourteen years after this, we find James, 
Peter, and Fchn there, Is it any waies probable it all 
theſe had their diſtin& Provixces aſſigned then, they 
ſhould be ſo often found together at Ferulalem , which 
certainly muſt belong but to the Province of one of them. 
Sixthly, Tt ſeems evident that they divided not the world 
into Provinces among them, becauſe it was ſo long betore 
they thought it to be their duty to preach unto the Gentzles ; 
Peter muſt have a viſion firſt before he will go to Cornelius 
and as yet we ſee they retained that perſwafion, that it is un- 
lawful for a Few to keep company, or come unto one that #8 of ano» 
ther Nation, Adis 10. 28. Nay more then this, Peter is ac- 
cuſed for this very action, before the Apoltles at Feruſalem. 
Adis 11. 2,3. and they laid this as the ground of their quarrel, 
that he went in to men uncircumciſed,and did cat with them; 
how this is reconcilable with the whole worlds being divided 
into Provixces ſocarly among the Apoliles, is not ealie to con- 
ceive : unleſs ſome of them thought it unlawtul to go to 
their own Provinces, which certainly muſt be of the Gen- 
tiles, moſt of them. Seventhly, Another evidence that 
Provinces were not divided ſo ſoon, is, that Peters province 
ſo much ſpoken of, viz. that of the circumcition, fell not to 
his ſhare ci!) near twenty years after this time we now ſpeak 
of, upon the agreement between Pal and Peter at Feruſalem. 
Hh 2 " 
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If Provinces had been ſo ſoon divided, how comes the Apo- 
ſtleſhip of the circumcifion to be now at Jalt attributed to 
Peter ? was it not known what Peters Province was before 
this time ? and if it was, how come Paxl and he now to 
agrec about dividing their Provinces? Nay further : Eightly, 
Thc<le Provinces after all this time were not fo divided, asto 
exclude one from anothers Province, which is requitite for a 
diſtribution of them; much leſs were they ſo at firſt ; for as 
to this divition of the Jews and Gentiles between Pawl and 
Peter, it cannot be underſtood excluſively of others ; for what 
work then had the reſt of the Apoſtles to do ? neither ta- 
king them difiributively, was Paxl excluded from preaching 
to the Zews,or Peter to the Gentiles, We ſec Paul was at firti 
choſen #0 be a veſſel to bear Chriſts name before the Gentiles and 
Kings, and the Children of Iſrael. We ſee hereby he was ap- 
pointed an Apolile as well to Jews as Gentiles : and accord- 
ingly we find him preſently preaching Chriſt n the Synagogues, 
and confounding the Jews, So in all places where Paul came, 
he firſt preached to the Jews in the Synagogues z and when 
they would not hcarken to him, then he turned to the Gen- 
tiles. Neither was this done only before the Apoſtles meeting 
at Jeruſalem, ſuppoſed to be that ſpoken of Atis 15. but 
after at Epheſus we find him entering, into the Synagogues 
there, and preaching to the Jews. So likewiſe he did at 
Corinth, Acts 18. 4. And be reaſoned in the. Synagogue eve- 
ry Sabbath, and perſwaded the Fews and the Greeks, Paul 
then we ſee thought not himſelt excluded from preaching 
to the Jews, becauſe they were St. Peters Province. Nei- 
ther did Peter think himſelf excluded from the Gezrzles 3. he 
was the firſt that opened the door of faith to them by preach- 
ing tothem 3 in which reſpe& it is not altogether improbably 
conceived by ſome, that the power of the Keys was peculiarly 
iven to him. And afterwards in the open Council at Feru- 
þ he owns himſelf as the Apotile to the Gentiles : God 
made choice among us that the Gentiles by my mouth ſhauld bear 
the word of the Goſpel and believe. This then evidently de- 
firoys any ſuch early diſtindion of Provinces 3 when Peter, 
whoſe Province ſeems moſi expreſs in Scripture, viz. the 


&rcumciſion, yet we find him aQing as an Apolile to the 
Gentiles 
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Gentiles too, Ideny not but at the meeting of Paul and Peter 
at Jeruſalem, when they obſerved how God did bleſs the one 
molt in the circumcition, the other in the uncircumcifion, 
there was an agreement between them for the one to lay out 
his pains chicfly upon the Fews, and the other upon the Gen 
tiles, and in probability where they met in any City, the one 
gathered a Church of the Jews, and the other of the Gentiles 
but this makes no ſuch ditiin&ion of Provinces, as to exclude 
the one from the others charge 3 and further this agreement 
between Paul and Peter then after both had preached ſo ma- 
ny years, makes it fully clear that the pretended diviſion of 
Provinces ſo early among the Apoſtles, is only the wind-egge 
of a working fancy, that wants a ſhell of reaſon to cover it. 
As for that divition of Provinces mentioned in Ecclefialtical 
writers, though as to ſome few they generally agree as that 
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Thomas went to Parthia, Andrew went to Scythia, Fohnto the xuſeb. lib, 
lefer 4ſia, &c. yet as to the moli they are at a loſs where to 3. cap. 1. 


find their Provinces, and contradi4 oneanother in reference 
to them 3 and many of them ſeem to have their firſt ori- 
ginal from the tables of Doratheus, Nicephorus, and ſuch 


Writers. 


Having ſhewecd that the Apoſtles obſerved no ſet order g, 2, 


for diliributing Provinces, we come to ſhew what courſe they 
took for the fetling of Churches in the places they went to. 
In the clearing of which, nothing is more neceſſary then to 
free our judgments of thoſe prejudices and prepoſſeſſons 
which the practice either of the former ages of the Church, 
or Our own havecauſed within us. For it is cafic to obſerve 
that nothing hath been a more fruitful mother of miſtakes, and 
errours then the looking upon the praQtice of the primitive 
Church through the glaſs ofour own cultoms. Eſpecially when 
under the ſame name, ( as it is very often ſeen ) ſomething, 
far different from what was primarily.intcnded by the uſe of 
the word, is ſet forth to us. - It were no difhcult task to 
multiply examples in this kind z wherein men mecting with 
the fame thames, do apprehend the ſame things by them, which 
they now through cultom fignifie, without raking notice of 
any altcration -in the things themſelves fignitied by thoſe 
names. Thus tince the name Miſſs was appropriated by. 
| Hh 3 | the. 
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the Papiſts to that which they call the ſacrifice of the Altar, 
wherever they mcet among, ancient writers with'that name, 
they preſently conceive the ſame thing was unde fined by jt 
then. Whereas it was then only taken for the publick ſervice of 
the Church, fo called from the di{miſhon of the people ztcer it, 
with an Ite, Miſſz eſt ;, and from the different tornis of Chri- 
ſtians they had two ſeveral ſervices, the one called M{[z Ca- 
techumenorum, becauſe at the end of that the Catechumeni were 
diſmiſſed out of the Aſſembly ; the other Miſſa fidelium, at 
which they received the Lord's Supper 3 which afterwards 
( the former difcipline of the Church - decaying ) ingroſſed 
the name Miſto its felf; and when the ſacrihce of the Altar 
came up among, the Papilts, it was appropriated to that; 
For though they innovated things never ſo much, yet it hath 
been alwaies the Policy of that Church not to innovate names, 
that ſo the incautclous might be better deceived with a pre- 
tence of antiquity 3 and thus under the antiently fimple name 
of Mifſ2 lies at th's day couched a Maſs of errours. So after 
the word Xa«7#,34y was applyed by them to that facritice, 
wherever thcy meet that word in Scripture, they interpret it 
in that ſenſe; and hence when we only read of the teachers at 
Antioch, acts;1iv;or aww! no other rendering of the words 
will be taken but Sacrificantibus ills, although it be not only 
contrary to the {cnſe of the word in the New Teſtament, but 
to the Expoſition of Chyſoftome, Theophyla&, and Oecument- 
w,who expound it by «ngv7%17o;, Thus when publick Litur- 
gics were grown intouſe in the Church after the decay of the 
gifts of the firlt primitive Church, Exſebins his bare calling St. 
. Fames AeT»g/5 (though he relates only to his Miniſtry in the 
Church of Jeruſalem ) is enough to entitle him Father to a 
Liturgy which ſcon crept forth under his name : by an argu- 
ment much of the ſame ſtrength with that which ſome have 
brought for reading Homilics, becauſe it is {aid of St. Paul, 
Afis 20, In, twnnrs 2885 ivynr Of the ſame ſtawp is 
Bellarmines argument for invocation of Saints, becauſe of 
Facobs ſaying invecetur ſuper eox nomen meum, But we need 
not go far for cxamplcs of this kind. The buſineſs we are 
upon, Will acquaint us with ſome of them. As the argument 
for popular eleion of Paſtors from the Grammatical ſenſe of 
the 
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the word ;40-1ia, for Lay elders from the name T5495-Tegor, 
and modern Epiſcopacy from the uſe of the word enizens in 
Scripturcs. Names and things muſt then be accurately di- 
ſinguiſhed,and the ſenſe of the names mull neither be tetched 
from the cutiome now uled, nor from the Etymologie of the 
word, but from the undoubted practice of Apotliolical times, 
if that can be made appear what it was, Which will be belt 
done if we can once tind out what courſe and order the Apo- 
ſiles took in the forming and modelling the Churches by them 
planted. 

That which we lay then as a foundation, whereby to clear <, 4, 
what Apoſtolical practice was, is, that the Apoſtles in the 
forming Churches did obſerve the cultoms of the Jewiſh 
Synagogue. Totum regimen Ecclefiarum Chriſti conformatum 1. poy am - 
Fuit ad Synagogarum exemplar, (aith Grotius truly. 'Preſides in At 13.. 
& curatores Eccleſiarum ad inftar Fresbyterorum Synagoge 15-1 Ad. 
Fudaice corflitutos fuiſſe conſtat as Salmaſius often afhrms. my nt 
In which ſenſe we underttand that famous ſpeech of the 1,,12.— 
Author of the Commentary on St. Pal; Epiſtles, which goes 20. 28. 
undcr the name of Ambroſe, but now judged by molt to be 41parat. ad 
done by Hilary a Deacon of the Church of Rome, under = = ho 
which name St. Auguſtine quotes ſome words on the fifth to p, 151.220, 
the Romans, which are found {till in thoſe Commentaries. In 1 Tim. 
Nam apud omnes utique gentes honorabilis et ſenefins , unde & 5: "+ Vee1- 
Synagega & piſtea Keeleſis Sentores habuit, ſine quorum con- ONCE. ny 
filio nibil agebatur in Ecclefia, which words are not to be une Aug. lib, 4. 
derſtood of a diltin& fort of Presbyters from ſuch as were ad Bonif, 
imploycd in Preaching the Word, but of ſuch Presbyters as ©: 4+ 
were the common Council of the Church, for the moderating 
and ruling the affairs of it which the Church of Chriſt had 
conliituted among them, as the Jewiſh Synagogue had be- 
fore. And from hence we obſerve that the Ebionites, who 
blended Judaiſm and Chrittianity together ( whence Ferom Fp. ad Aug, 
ſaith of themy, Daum volunt > Judei efſe & Chriſtiani, nec 
Fudei ſunt nec Chriſtians, they made a Linſey wolſey Religi» © bin, 
on, which was neither J«daiſm nor Chriſtianity ) Thele, as 
Epiphanius tells us,called their publick-meeting place vvewyn 
and the Paſtors of their Churches \ggwyeyuyus Thereby 


implying the 1eſemblance and Analogy between the form of 
Government 
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Government in both of them. But this will beſt be made ap- 
pear by comparing them both together. For which we are 
to take notice how much our Saviour in the New Teſtament 
did delight to take up the received practices among the Jews 
only, with ſuch alterations of them as were ſuitable to the 
nature and dodrine of Chriltianity 3 as hath been abun- 
dantly manifeſted by many learned men, about the rites 
of the Lords Supper, taken from the poſt-canium among 
the Jews 3 the uſe of Baptiſm, from the Baptiſms uſed in inj= 
tiating Profelytes; Excommunication from their putting out 
of the Synagogue. As to which things, it may be obſerved 
that thoſe rites which our Saviour tranſplanted into the Go(- 
pel ſoil, were not ſuch as were originally founded on Moſes 
his Law, but were introduced by a confederate Diſcipline 
among themſelves. And thus it was in reference to the 
Government of the Synagogues among them 3 tor although 
the reaſon of erecting them was grounded on a command in 
the Levitical Law, Levit. 23. 3. where holy Convocations 
are required upon the Sabbath days yet the building of Sy- 
nagogues in the Land,was not,as far as we can find,till a great 
while after. For although Moſes require the duty of afſem- 
bling, yet he preſcribes no orders for the place of meeting, 
nor for the manner of ſpending of thole days in Gods ſervice, 
nor for the perſons who were to fuper-intend the publick 
worlhip performed at that time, Theſe being duties of a 
moral nature, are left more undetermined by Moſes his Law, 
which is molt pun&ual in the Ceremonial part of Divine ſer- 
vice. And therefore even then when God did determine the 
politives of worſhip, we ſee how much he left the perform- 
ance of morals tothe wiſdom and diſcretion of Gods people, 
toorder them in a way agreeable to the mind and will of God. 
We ſhall not here diſcourſe of the more elder cuſtoms and 
obſervations of the . Synagogues, but take the draught of 
them by the beſt light we can about our Saviours time, when 
th: Apoſtles copyed out the Government of Chriſtian Chur- 
ches by them. 

About the time of Chriſt we find Synagogues in very great 
requeſt among the Jews 3 God fo diſpoling it, that the moral 
part of his ſervice ſhould be more frequented now the Cere- 

monial 
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monial was expiring ; and by thoſe places ſocreted, it might 
be more facile and cafie for the Apoſtles to diſperſe the 
Goſpel by Preaching it in thoſe places, to which it was the 
cuſtome for the people to reſort. And as Parl at Athens ob» 
ſerving the Altar inſcribed 'A2# 549, To the nn:;nown God, Ads 17. 23, 
takes his text from thence, and begins to Preach God and 
Chriſt to them 3 ſo the Apoſtles in every Synagogue meet 
with a copy of the Law, from whence they might better take 
their riſe to diſcover him who was the end of the Law for 
righteouſneſs to all that believe, For Moſes of old time hath 
in every City them that Preach him, being read in the Synagogues Ads 15. 21. 
every Sabbath day. It was their conſtant cultome then every . 
Sabbath day to have the Law publickly read 3 for which every 
Synagogue was furniſhed with a molt exact copys which was y. Burtorf. 
looked upon as the great treaſure and glory of their Syna- Synag. Fud.' 
ogue3 in the copying out of which, the greatelt care and ©9-P+216- 

, © nk was uſed. In their Synagogues they read only the 
Law and the Prophets, the AND or Hagiographs were not gh 
ordinarily read in publick ; the Law for the more convenient = - 0 
reading it, was diſiributed into fifty four Sedions, which they ag. 13. 15." 
call'd WW every week one Section being read (joyning 
twice two leſſer Sections together) the whole Law was read 
through once every year. 

But here I cannot ſay that the Jews were abſolutely bound 
up to read the ſeveral SeRions appointed for the days, as it 
is commonly thought (from which Paraſche and the times 
prefixed of reading them, Cloppenburgb fetcheth a new in- 7. Cl 
terpretation of the Z48Caloy Slegoep)o, which is, that the p,yh, ole 
tixli Sabbath was that of the civil year which began with the de ſabb. 
Section FYWRNA upon the twenty fourth of the month deuteropro- 
 Tiſri;, but the ſecond Sobbath after the firſt, was the firſt 2 © 144 
Sabbath of the ſacred year, which began with the SeRion _ þp. 
WANT upon the Calends of Niſan)) but I do not ſeeany ſuch 94 cum. 
evidence of ſo exa& and curious a diviſion of the ſeveral 7p. Clopp. 
Sections ſo long tince as the time of our Saviour is, which ap» Þ* 143 , 
pears by our Saviour's reading in the Synagogue at Nazareth, OR 
where jt ſcems he read after the Synagogue cuttome, as one . 
of the ſeven cal}'d ont by the (1 torcad before the people, 
but we find no Scion afhgned him by him that — 

Ii 
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book to him (the office of the 121) but it is faid of him 
evarttx mw 10 iov £08 To Tim, when he had unfolded the book 
be found out that place in Iſaiah. So that then it feems there 
was no ſuch preciſe obſervation of the ſeveral Sections to be 
read. And our Saviour's reading the book of the Prophets 
in the Synagogue, puts us in mind of the FWWEN the Se- 
Cons of the Prophets anſwerable to thoſe of the Law 3 which 
Elias Levita tells us came up after the time of Antiochus 
Fpiphanes, who ſo ſeverely prohibited the Jews the reading 
of their Law. but from that time hath been obſerved ever 
fince : of which we read in Pauls Sermon at Antioch jn 
Pifidia ſpeaking of Chriſt ; For they that dwell at Jeruſalem and 
their Kulery, becauſe theyknew him not, nor the voices of #he 
Prophets which are read every Sabbath day, Benjamin Tu- 
delenfis in his Ttinerary, tells us, that the ſame cuſtom was not 
obſerved among all the Jews for the reading the Sections of 
the Law. For in Mitſraim (which he there takes not for 
Egypt it ſelf, as it is commonly taken, but for Grand Cairo 
where there were near two thouſand Fews, there were two 
Synagogues, the one of Syrian, the other of Babylonian Few;. 
The latter read over every week an entire SeRion of the 
Law /as the Jews in Spain inhis time did_) and fo finiſhed the 
Law in a years ſpace. The Syrian Jews, or thoſe that were 
born in Fudea, divided every  SeCtton into three parts, and 
read not the Law through, but in three years time. Theſe 
Synagogues were very much multiplyed, both in Feruſalem 
and c}{ewhere, about the time of our Saviour's being in the 
world. When the common tradition of the Jews is, that in 
Feruſalem its ſelf, there were Four hundred and cighty one 
Synagogues, which they ridiculouſly obſerved by their Gema- 
try, trom the word RYAN uſed Iſa. 1.20. whoſe numeral 
letters being put together, amount to that number; but a 
clearer evidence of the multitude of Synagogues is onr Savi- 
our's ſooften appearing in them 3 and ſolikewiſe the Apoſtles 
when they went abroad to Preach the Goſpel, we tind in moſt 
places that they firti entred into the Synagogues which were 
by the liberty given to the Jews, allowed them in all the Ci- 
ties where they inhabited by the Roman Governours. And 


ſo in all theix. difpertions both in Babylon, Egype, and the 
Weſtern 
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IWeſtern parts, we read of the Synagogues which the Jews 
enjoyed, and the liberty they had therein for exercife of their - 
own way of worſhip and diſcipline. And therefore even at 
Rome we read of their Proſzuche, | 


Ede ubi confitas ; in qua te quero proſeucha ? J_ 
Which by the old Scholiaſt upon Juvenal is faid to be the 
place ad quem convenire ſolebant mendici ad ftipem peten- 
dam, of which Turnebus gives this account, Proſeuche fans 
Fudeorum erant, ut Alexandrie & Rome, alibique, fic nomen Adverſl.v. 
adepte quod oracula quedam eſſent, vel (ut Chriſtiani loquun- cap. 19. 
tur ) oratoria Cum autem ad Eleemoſynam Fudei dandam 
eſſent propenſiſſimi, ev cew mendicorum conventus coibat;, ſed 
& 7Judei & ipfi mendici, inviſi erant omnibus, & mendici ea 
loca quod domicilia non haberent, diverſores interdum occupa- 
bant, in iiſque cubabant, ideoque Proſeucbes nomen in contem- yy, in 
ptum abierat, Scaliger thinks that the Proſeucha differed Frag. Greca 
from the Synagogue 3 for which he is checked by Grotius Þ: 25+ 10 
from that place of Philo, where he ſpeaks of Auguſtus YA 4.23: 
giving the Jews the liberty of their Proſeuche for cayum. 
the learning the religion of their countrey, mn? 3d x7! ma; 
e9Twy mia TN #209) Fav n Nzrughtda Govirews xg dvgeing x) 
ovggwourns x, Aiugnonumns, cunfrins T2 x, core] Of x, ovuurirns age)hs, 
which in brief is that the rreſeuchs were #he Schools of all 
religion and learning,by which words he ſeems toconfound not 
only the Synagague and the Proſeucha together, but the Syna- 
gogue and the WIA IVA too, which was their Divinity 
School, whither they uſed to repair after dinner upon Sab- 
bath days, and where the Queſtions about their Law were 
diſcuſſed 3 but though I cannot ſay theſe were always diftin- 
guiſhed , yet in ſome places they were. Sach ſeems the 
School of Tyrannus to 'be, where Paul taught, having with- 
drawn himſelf from the Synagogue. And lo ſometimes the 
Proſeuche were diſtinguiſhed from the Synagogues, as Grotins As 19. 9. : 
himſelf el{ewhere acknowledgeth, viz. either where there was | 
not a competent number of Jews (for ten Students in the Annor. in 
Law were required to make a Synagogue) or elſe where the A& 16. 13. 
Magiſtrate would not permit the uſe of them,in which caſethe 
Ii 2 poor 
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poor Jews were fain to content themſelves with a. place 
- remote from the City, either by ſome river, as that ac99wy3, 
mentioned Ads 16,13. or by ſome grove or wood, whence 
that of Juvenal, 
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De 141. 1. Which fountain as Voſſius obſerves was extra portam Cape- 
2. Cap. B2. mam in luco quem medium irrigabat ; and from hence Scaliger 
Fn Frgem, Bathers 7udeor in nemoribus proſeuchas collocaſſe, Thus it ap- 
Gr. þ. 25. Pears now what priviledges the Jews generally enjoyed&n 


their diſperſion for their Synagogues and publick places to 
meet, pray,.,and diſcourſe in. 
$. 6, We now dome to inquire after what manner- the govern- 
ment of the Synagogue was modell'd. Wherein we mult firli 
tnquire whether there were any peculiar Government be- 
longing. to the Synagogue, diſtin from the civil Confiftories 
which were in uſe among them. This is often left untouched 
D. Light- by learned men in their diſcourſe of Synagogues 3 ſome indeed, 
_—_— make the leaſt Confiſtory or Sanbedrin in ule among the Jews, 
—_. z. viz, the Triumvirate, to be the rulers of the Synagogue, and 
2. 70. part of the ten who were to be where ever there was a Sy- 
nagogue. But although I cannot ſee ſufficient evidence for a 
great Ecclefiaftical Sanhedrin founded by- Moſes, anſwering, 
fo the great Sanhedrin of LX XI. yet I conceive it proba- 
ble, that when Synagogues were ſo multiplyed both at home 
and abroad, there was a diltin& Bench of officers who did par- 
ticularly belong to the Synagogue to ſuperintend the affairs of 
that, which I ſhall now endeavour to make out by theſe fol-. 
* lowing reaſons. -Firſt, becauſe the Tex required for the Syna- 
gogue arc ſet down by Jewiſh writers as diſtin from the 
number required for the civil Confittory. For in the Gema-. 
D- Syned. ra Babylonia (cited by Selden) the account given why there 
L 2.5/4 mult be 120 inhabitants where there was to be a Sanbedrin, 
of twenty thrce, is this, There muſt be twenty three to make 
4p the Sanhedrin, and three orders of twenty three, (who ſat in 


2 hemicycle under the Sanhedrin in the fame form as _ 
at) 
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fat) and befides theſe the ten who were to be imployed wholly in 
the affairs of the Synagogue (for the Gloſs there explains | 
them to be MIR9H yh 985 DR 122 NNWY decem 
filii hominis vacantes ab omni opere ut parati ſfint NIN may q 
TIN MANY domui Synagoge mane & veſperi, and there | 
adds, that every City, though it be walPd; where ten ſuch 
perſons are wanting, is looked on only as a village, and 
thought unworthy to have a Sanhedrin of twenty three,) 
$o that by this it appears the number of the Decemvirate tor | 
the Synagogue, was diltind from the-perfons imployed in the In 7ud: tic. 
civil courts. To the ſame purpoſe Maimonides gives the Sanbed. c. 1. 
account of the number of 120 3 who likewiſe requires the ten {**: 5+ 
for the Synagogue as a diſtin and peculiar number. Atque bi 
erant.viri qui vacabant tantum-rebus  divinis, nimirum lefioni 4d Miſn. 
legis & ſeſſioni in. Synagogi, as Mr, Seldex quotes it from tit. Sanhed. 
another place in;himz Whereby. it is evident that thoſe who ©1-{##6- 
were imployed in the Synagogue, did-make a peculiar bench 
and Conſfiſtory diſtin from the civil judicature of the place. 
And thexefore the ' Apyovvdyuyr are not the civil rulers, but 
ſome peculiar officers belonging to the ſervice. of the Syna- 
gogue. And thence whcaall civil power and gavernment was 
taken from the Jews, yet they retained -their Archiſynagogues 
ſtill, Whencg, we read of Archiſynagogues, Patriarches cod. Theod. 
and Presbyters among the Jews in the times of Arcadius and #: 16: 1it. 8. 
Honorius,when all civil power and juriſdiction wastaken from 1. &2$ 
them. The Second reaſon is from the peculiar ordination of 
thoſe who. were.the rulers of the Synagogues. This I know 
is denyed by many, becauſe, ſay they, ordination was pro- 
per only to the Presbyters among the Jews, who were thereby 
made capable of being members of the Sanbedrin, thence it 
was called D\JÞ1 MINAD ordinatio precbyterorum, i. &. impoſi- 
#10 mauuum qua preibyteri finnt,.. This ordination was I grant 
primarily uſed in order to the making, mea-members of the 
great Sanbedrin, and theretore.the Jews derive the cultome 
of ordaining them, from Moſes his tirſt conſtituting the 
L XX elders, which fay they, was done by impoſition of 
hands : which. was ſeconded, by the example of \Moſes lay- Numb. 12. 
ing his hands on 7oſhua, from whence the cultome was conti- Num.39.18. 
nucd down among thcm till the time of Adrian, who ſevercly ' 
Ii3 prohibited 
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prohibited it by an Edi, that whoſoever ſhould ordain ano- 
ther ſhould forfeit his life, and fo every one that was fo or- 
dained. Thence the Jews tell us that R. Zehbuda Bert Baba is 
called JO'DR the Ordainer, becauſe in the time of that Edit 
he ordaincd five Presbyters, without which they-had wholly 
loſt their ſucceſſion of Presbyters for Courts of Judicature, 
But though it be thus evident that their ordination was chiefly 
uſed in order to the fitting men to be members of the Sax- 
hedrin, yet that» beſides this there was a peculiar ordination 
for perſons not imployed in civil matters, will appear 3 Firft, 
from the different forms of their ordination 3 ſome were gene- 
ral, without any reſtrition or limitation at all 3 which power 
was conferred in words to this purpoſe 3 Ordinatus jam fir, 
&- ſit 1ibi facult.s judicandi etiam cauſas penaler, He that 
was thus ordained; was'fit for any court of Judicature ; but 
there was another form of ordination which was more par- 
ticular and reſtrained 3 a form limiting the general power, 
either to pecuniary caſes, or criminal, or only to the power 
of binding and looſing, without any judiciary power at all. 
Now thoſe that were thus ordained, were the Jewiſh Caſuiſts, 
relotving men only in foro conſcientie of the lawfulneſs and 
unlawfulneſs of things propounded to them.. This they called 
21111 D'RA ms MWw1 Facultas decernendi circa liga- 
txm & ſolutum , that is, a power of decreeing what was law- 
ful or unlawful, For in that ſenſe binding and looſing is uſed 
by the Jewiſh writers. In which ſenſe they tell us commonly 
that one School, as that of Hillel DVR binds, that is, judgeth 
a thing unlawful, another VA looſeth (as that of Scham- 
mai) that is, judgeth it lawful and free to be done. Now 
the perſons thus ordained with this power only, were thereby 
no members of any civil Court of Judicature, nor thereby 
made capable of it; it appears then that this ordination was 
peculiar to a particular funQion,which exa&tly anſwers to the 
Miniſterial office under the Goſpel. And that thoſe who 


were thus ordained, either might not, or did not exerciſe that 
office of theirs in the Synagogue, I can ſee no reaſon; I am 
ſure it was\moſt ſuitable to that place, or at: leaft to the 
W712 112 where there was ſuch a one diſtin from the Sy- 
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Bat a clearer evidenee of the - particular ordination of 

thoſe imployed in the Synagogue, we have from Benjamin in 

his Ttinerary; for granting his palpable miltakes aboue the 

civil power of the Jews in his time (which was about the mid- 

dle of the twelfth Century) fufficiently diſcovered by the 

Learned L' Empereur, yet as to the ordaining of perſons for Diſſertati. 

the ſeveral Synagogues, | we have no ground to: {iiſpe@:his 44 Lefo- 

Teſtimony, whichis very plain and evidence. - For ſpeakingof | - is 

R. Daniel Ben Haſdai , who was the 391 WRI or the go. 7” 

iy waaumey, the Head of the Captivity then refiding at 

Bagdad : He tells us the Synagogues of Babylon, Perſia, 

Choreſan, $beba; Meſopotamia and many other places, derived 

power from him IT127-5np) op b5 by of ordaining a P.73. ed. 

Rabbi and Preacher over every Synagogue, which he tells us L Emper, 

was done by laying on bis hands upon them, Theſe two; the Heb. Lat. 

Rabbi and the 1111 he makes to be the tixed othcers of every 

Synagogue, and the office of the latter lay chictly in expound- 

ing the Scriptures. The like he hath of A. Nathaniel the 

MAWNLURTI In Egypt, to whole office it: belonged co or- 

dain in all the Synagogues in Egypt PIT M11 be Rabbies 

and Lefiurers of the Synagogue : by which we ite clcarly, that 

there was a peculiar ordination. for the Miniſfiers belonging 

tothe Synagogue, Thence Scaliger wanders how. Chritt at Flench. 

twclve.years old ſhould be permitted to ſit amang_ the : Do- Triber c. £5. 

Qors asking Queltiqns, when he was no ordained Rebbs'to 

whom that plate belonged. Butalthough izew i Dſtougaar | ken. 46. 

may poſſibly mean no more then fitting on one of the lower 

{cats belonging to thoſe who were yet in- their -/M\WÞ. or 

Minority, where they (at at the feet of their ;Teachers, which 

was not within-the Temple. its (&)t, but as Aarias 'Moxtanus 1, appar. 

thinks; wasat the Eali-gate'iaf the Temple where the Dactors de Temple. . 

fat 3. yet this is evident by Sealiger, thathe looked on anoxdi- 

nation for that end, as neceſſary to thoſe who ſat in the Syna- 

gogues, as the Doctors there: which is likewiſe afhrmed by 

Grotins, who tells us, that among, the Jews, not only. all pab- 

lick civil oftges were confer d by: 4mpolition of hands, Sed 

 & in Arehnſynagogis & ſentoribus Synagoge, idem obſervatum, Annot. in 
unde mos xerp> ming ad Chriſtianos tranſiit ; but likewiſe gll EvangÞ 39+ © 

the Rulers and Elders of the Synagogue were ſo ordained, from 


whence 
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whence the cuſtome wa tranſlated into Chriſtianity (of which 
afterwards.) Thus now we have cleared that there was a 
peculiar Government belonging to the Synagogue, diſtin 
from the civil judicatures. 

Having thus far proceeded. in clearing that there was ape- 
culiar form of Government in the Synagogue; we now in- 


: quire what'thatwas, and by 'what Law and rule it was ob- 


ſerved. The Government of the 'Synagogue, either relates 
to the publick ſerviceof God in it, or the publick rule of it as 
a ſociety. As for the ſervice of God to be performed in it, 
as there were many parts of it, (ſo there were many ofhcers 
peculiarly appointed for it. The main part of publick ſervice 
lay in the reading and expounding the Scriptures : For both, 
the known place of Philo will give us light for underſtanding 
them. Els iegds eprapipuler mv7e5 of xgany?) cvvanuar rgY* Hi 


\Kiets uy raztny \azro mgtofiuTigts ver nalleov) wu? nious wegot- 


xer1©>, #>01]65 akpoaliuas* mY 6 who mais BiCncs avaſivarka nafuy 
trp© 5 P buTeporinev, Jon wy VaHtuca , mytzpry dveayvookt, 
Coming to their holy places cald Synagogwes, they fit down in 
convenient order, according to their ſeveral forms, ready to hear, 
the young under the elder; then one taketh the book and readeth, 
another of thoſe beſt chil d comes after and expounds it. For fo 
Grotius reads it «valor; for dveznwcre, out of Exſebins. 
We ſee two ſeveral offices here, the one of the Reader in the 
Synagogue, the other of him that did interpret what was 
read. © Great difference I find among, learned men about the 
11 of the Synagogue: ſome by him underſtand the 4yay»rocs, 


Luke 4. 20+ call'd ſometimes in Scripture vp47ns, and fo make him the 


6. Ebionites. 


under-Reader in the Synagoguez and hence I ſuppole it is 
(and not from looking to the poor, which was the' office of 
the Parnofim) that the office of Deacons in the Primitive 
Church, is ſuppoſed to be anſwerable to the Q'21N1 among 
the Jews for the Deacons office in the Church, was the pub- 
lick reading of the Scriptures z And -hence Epiphanius 
parallels the «gy mvayuyss, mreoBuliges and *ALarims among 
the Jews, to the Biſhop, Presbyters and Deacons among the 
Chriſtians. But others make the office of the 171 to be of a 
higher nature, not to be taken for the Reader himſeK, (for 


that was no ſet office, but upon every Sabbath day ſeven _ 
f Ca Þ, 
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call'd out to do that work, as Buxtorf tells us 3 firſt a Prieſt, Synag. 7ud, 
then a Levite, and after, any five of the people 3 and theſe #5 11 
| had every one their ſet parts in every SeQion to read, which 
| are ſtill marked by the numbers in ſome Bibles. ) But the 117 
, was he that did call out every one of theſe in their order to 
read, and did obſerve their reading,whether they did it exac- 
ly or no. So Buxtorf ſpeaking of the 111 Hic maxime ora- ,, rs. 
| tione ſive precibus & cantu Eccleſie preibat, preerat lefioni ad verb. 
legali, docens quod & quomodo legendum, & ſimilibus que ad 
ſacra pertinebant. So that according to him the 1111 was the 
Superintendent of all the publick ſervice, thence others make 
him parallel to him they call'd MI'% MW the Angel of the 
Church, Legatus Ecclefie L*Empereur renders it, as though 1 Benjam. 
the name were impoſed on him as aQing in the name of the not p. 149. 
Church, which could only be in offering up publick prayers 3 
but he was Angelus Dei, as he was inſpefor Ecclefie, becauſe 
the Angels are ſuppoſed to be more immediately preſent in, 
and Superviſors over the publick place,and duties of worthip 
ſee 1 Cor, 11. 10. this (11 is by L'Empereur often rendred 
Concionator Synagoge, as though it belonged to him to ex- 
| pound the meaning, of what was read in the Synagogue, but 

he that did that, was call'd iW11 from WNT to inquire 3 thence 
| ovCurims Ty neous TiTs the inquirer, or diſputer of this world, x Cor: x. 20. 
thence R. Moſes Haddarſan but it is in vain to ſeek for _- 
ſeveral offices from ſeveral names 3 nay it ſeems not evident, 
that there was any (et officers in the Jewiſh Churchfor ex- 
pounding Scriptures inall Synagogues,or at leaſt not fo fixed, 
but that any one that enjoyed any repute for Religion or 
knowledgein the Law, was allowed a free liberty of ſpeaking 
for the infirucion of the people 3 as we ſee in Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles; for the Rulers of the Synagogue ſent to Paul and ag, zz; 
Barnabas after the reading of the Law, that if they had any 
! word of exhortation, they ſhould ſpeak on. From hence it is 
evident, there were more then one who had rule over the 
Synagogues, - they being calPd rulers here. It ſeems very 
probable, that in every City where there were tex wiſe mer, 
( as there were ſuppoſed to be inevery place, where there was 2 
a Synagogue) that they did all joyntly concur for the ruling 
the affairs of the Synagogue. _ what the diſtin offices 
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of all theſe were; it is hard to make ovt, but all joyning to- 
gether ſeem to make the Confſtory, or Bench as ſome call it, 
which did unanimovſly r.odexate the affairs of the Syna- 
gogue, whoſe manner of fittIng in the Syragogues, is thus 
de{cribed by Mr. Thorndike out of Matmonides, whoſe words 
are theſe : How fit the people in the Synagogue ? The Elders 
fit with their faces towords the people, and their backs towards 
the Hecall ( the place where they lay the Copy of the Law ) 
and all the people fit rank before rank, the face of every rank to- 
wards the fek' the rank before it, ſo the faces of all the people 
are towards the Santinary, and towards the Elders, andtewards 
the Ark; and when the Miniſter of the Synagogue flandeth up 
to prayer, he jtandeth on the ground before the Ark with his face 
to the Santinary, as the veſt of the people, Several things are 
obſervable to our purpoſe in this Teitimony of Maimonides : 
Firſt, that there were ſo many Elders in the Synagogue, as to 
make a Bench or Confiftory, and therefore had a place 'by 
themſelves, as the Governours of the Synagogue. And the 
truth is, after their diſpertion wc fhall find little Government 
among them, but what was in their Synagogues, unleſs it 
was where they had liberty for crcCting Schools of learning. 
Beſides this Colledge of Presbyters, we here fee the publick 
Minitter of the Synagogue, the NDIIN [IN 2. e. Epiſcopus con- 
gregationy, the Superintendent over the Congregation, whoſe 
peculiar office it was to pray for, and to bleſs the people. 
We zre here further to take notice of the form'ot their litting 
in the Synagogue 3 the Presbyters fat together upon a bench 


by then:ſelves, with their faces towards the people, which was 


in an Hemicycle, the form wherein all the Courts of Judicature 
amiong them fat ; which is fully deſcribed by Mr. Se/dex and 
Mr.1horndike in the places above cited. This was afterwards 
the form whercin the Biſhop and Presbyters uſed to fit in the 
Primitive Church, as the laft named learned Author largely 
obſerves and proves. Bcfides this Colledge of Fresbyters, 
there ſeems to be one particularly call'd the Kwler of the Syna- 
gogue, wnſ7w: WR" in the Scriptures «gyoure 90305 Or d ex F 
ovyaywyine, Which in the importance of the New Feftament 
Greek ( following that of the Alexandrian Jews in the verſion 


of the Old Telament ) implyes ne more then a primacy of 
order. 


W_- — 
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order in him above the reſt he was joyned with. And thence 
ſometimes we read of them in the Plural number,  &pymvre- 

271, Afis 13. 15. implying thereby an equality of power mark. 2.25. 
in many 3 but by reaſon of the neceſſary primacy of one in 
order above the reſt, the name may be appropriated to the 
Prefident of the College. As 18. 8,17. we read of two, 
viz, Criſpus and Softhenes, and cither of them is call'd 
"Agymrauys, which could not be, did the name import any 
peculiar power of Juriſdiction lodged in one excluſive of the 
reſt ; unleſs we make them to be of two Synagogues, which 
we have no evidence at all for; I confeſs Bez his argument 
from «s m 22c4wveNww, Mark 5. 22. for a multitude of Anne. in 
thoſe ſo calted in the ſame Synagogue, is of no great Luc. 13.14. 
force where we may probably ſuppoſe there were many 
Synagogues. But where there is no evidence of more then 

one in a place, and we find the name attributed to more 

then one, we have ground to think that there is no- 

thing of power or Juriſdiction in that one, which is not 

common to more betides himſelf. But graating ſome pe- 

culiarity of honour belonging to one above the reſt in a 
Synagogue, which in ſome places, I ſee no great reaſon to 

deny, yet that implyes not any power over and above the 

Bench of which he was a Member, though the firſt in order ; 

Much as the R'W3 the Prince of the Sanhedrin, whoſe place 

imported no power peculiar to himſelf, but only a Priority of 

dignity in himſelf above his fellow Senators: as the Princeps 

Senatis in the Roman Republick anſwering tothe 1) TVIAR 

in the great Sanhedrin, who was next to the Naſi, as the 

Princeps Senatics to the Conſuls, which was only a honorary 

dignity and nothing elſe : Under which diſguiſe that Politick 

Prince Auguſtus raviſhed the Roman Commonwealth of its 

former liberty, The name «gyovr4z3uys, may I ſuppoſe in 

propriety of ſpeech be rendred in Latin Magifter ordinis, he 

being by his office Preſ«l, a name not originally importing 

any power, but only dignity z Thoſe whom the Greeks call ; 
deaipies, the Latins render Magiſtros ſui ordinis , and fo In Caligula. 
Suetonius interprets «gyiguryny by Magiſterium Sacerdotii, _—_— 
They who meet then with the name oſt er" either in Vopiſcus in- 


Lampridius, Vopiſcus, Codex Theodoſii, Fuftinians Novels, in Saturn. 
+24 K k 2 all 
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all whom it occurs, and in ſome places as diſtin from Pref- 
byters, will learn to underſtand thereby only the higheſt 
honour in the Synagogue, confidcring before how little, yea 
nothing of power the Jews enjoyed under either the Heathen 
or Chritiian Emperours. 

One thing more-we add, touching this honour of the Ru- 
lers of the Synagogue among the Jews, that whatever ho- 
nour, title, power or dignity is imported by that name, it 
came not from any Law enforcing or commanding it,but from 
mutual confederation and agreement among the perſons im- 
ployed in the Synagogue, whoſe natural reaſon did diGate, 
that where many have an equality of power, it is moſt con- 
venient (by way of accumulation upon that perſon,of a power 
more then he had, but not by deprivation of themſelves of 
that inherent power which they enjoycd ) to entruſt the ma- 
nagement of the executive part of affairs of common concern- 
ment to one perſon ſpecially choſen and deputed thereunto.. 
So it was in all the Sanbedrins among the Jews, and in all 
well ordered Senates and Councils in the world. And it 
would be very ltrange, that any ofhcers of a religious ſociety, 
ſhould upon that account be ,out-Lawed of thoſe natural 
liberties, which are the reſults and produGs of the free a= 
ings of reaſon. Which things, as I havc already obſerved, 
God hath looked on to be ſonatural to man, as when he was 
moſt {iri&t and punQtual in ceremonial commands, he yet left 
theſe things wholly at liberty. For we read not of any com- 
rand, that in the Sanhedrin one ſhould have ſome peculiarity 
of honour above the reſt 3 this mens natural reaſon would 
prompt them to, by reaſon of a neceſſary priority of order 
in ſome above others ; which the very inſtinct of nature hath 
taught irrational creatures, much more ſhould the light of 
reaſon dire men to. But yet all order is not power, nor 
all power juridical, nor all juridical power a ſole power 3 
therefore it is amcer Paralogiſm in any from order to infer 
power, or from a delegated power by conſent, to infer a 
juridical power by Divine right 3 or laſtly, from a power in 
common with others, to dcduce a power excluding others. 
All which they are guilty of, who mecrly from the name of an 
Archiſynagogue, would fetch a perpetual neceſſity _ hw 

[dion 
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dition in one above the elders joyned with him, or from 
the RVW3N in the Saxbedrin, a power of a (ole ordina- 
tion in one without the conſent of his fellow Senators. 
But of theſe afterwards. Thus much may fuffice for a 
draught in little of the Government of the Jewiſh Syna- 
gogue, | 

Having thus far repreſented the Jewiſh Synagogue that 
the Idea of its government may be formed in our underſtand- 
ings, we now come to confider how far, and in what the 
Apoſiles in forming Chriftian Churches did follow the pat- 
tern of the Jewiſh Synagogue. Which is a notion not yet 
ſo far improved as I conceive it may be, and I know no one 
more conducible to the happy end of compoſing our diffe- 
rences, touching the government of the.Church then this is.. 
T ſhall therefore for the full clearing of it, premiſe ſome gene- 
ral conſiderations to make way for the entertainment ob this 
bypothefic in mens minds, at lealt as probable z and then endea- 
vour particularly to ſhew how the Apoſtles did obſerve the 
model of the Synagogue, in its publick, ſervice, in ordination 
of Church officers, in forming Presbyteries in the ſeveral Chur- 
ches, in ruling and governing thoſe Presbyteries, The general 
conltderations I premiſe,to ſhew the probability of what I am 
aſſcrting,ſhall be from theſe things, from the community of name 
and cuſtomes between the believing Fews and others, at the firft 

forming Churches : from the Apoſtles forming Churches out 
of Synagogues in their travelling abroad , from the agree- 
ableneſs of that model of Government to the State of the Chri- 
ftian Churches at that time. I begin with the firit, From the 
community of names and cuſtomes between tbe believing and un- 
believing Jews at the firſt forming Churches, All the while 
our bleſſed Saviour was living in the world, Chriſt and his 
diſciples went ſtill under the name of Jews 3 they neither 
renounced the name, nor the cultoms. in uſe among them. 

Our Saviour goes up to the Feaſts at Jeruſalem, conforms to 

all the rites and cultomes in uſe then not only thoſe com- 

inanded by God himſelf, but thoſe taken up by the Jews them- 

{clves, if not contrary to Gods commands, as in obſerving 

the feaſt of Dedication, in going into their Synagogues, and 

teaching ſo often there, in — the Feet of the diſciples, 
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( a cuſtome uſed by them before yhe Paſſover )) in uſing 

baptiſm, for proſelyting men to the profeſſion of Chrj- 

fianity, &'c. In theſe and other things our Saviour con- 

formed to the received practice among them, though the 

things theinſelves were no wales commanded by the Law of 

Moſes, And after his reſurreQion, when he took care for 

the formirg of a Church upon the doGrine he had delivered, 

yet we find not the Apoſtles withdrawing from communion 

with the Jews 3 but on the contrary, we tind the diſciples fre- 

quenting the Temple, As 2. 46. Adis 3.1. Adis 5, 20, 

21, 26, Whereby it appears how they owned them(elves as 

Jews ſtill, obſerving the ſame both time and place for publick 

worſhip which were in uſe among the Jews. We find Pal 

AQ 5.20. preſently after his converſion in the Synagogues, preaching 
that Chriſt whom he had before perſecuted 3 and where ever 

he goes abroad afterwards, we find him fiill entring into 

| the Synagogues to preach z where we cannot conceive he 

AMS 13: 5+ ſhould have fo free and eafie admiſſion, unleſs the Jews did 
id 19.10, look upon him as one of their own religion, and obſerving 
18.4- the ſame cultomes in the Synagogues with themſelves, only 

19.8. differing in the point of the coming of the Meſſias, and the 
obligation of the ceremonial Law, the leaſt footſteps of which 

were cen in the Synagogue- worſhip. But that which yet 

further clears this, is the general prejudice of the diſciples 

againſt the Gentiles, even after the giving the Holy Ghoſt, as 

Ads.11.3- appears by their contending with Peter for going in to men 
uncircumciſed. It is evident that then the Apoſtles themſelves 

did not clearly apprehend the extent of their commiſſion ; for 

elſe what made Peter ſo ſhy of going to Cornelis ? but by every 

Att 10.28, creature and all nations they only apprehended the Jews in 
their diſperſions abroad, or at lcalt that all others who were to 

be ſaved, multi be by being Proſelyted to the Jews,and obſerv- 

ing the Law of Moſes,together with the Goſpel of Chriſt. And 

therefore we ſee the neceſſity of circumcition much preſſed by 

AQs 15.1, the believing Jews which came down from Ferwſalem, which 
raiſed ſo high a diſpute, that a convention of the Apoſtles 

together at Jeruſalem was called for the ending of it 3; And 

even there we find great heats before the buſineſs could be 

189, decided mons 5 av{uriecs 34rouirns, After there had been much 
diſputing, 
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diſputing. Nay after this Council, and the determination 
of the Apoliles therein, all the eaſe and releafe that was grant- 
ed, wasonly to the Gentile-converts, but the Jews ſtick cloſe 
to their old Principles (till, and are as zealous of the cultomes 
of the Jews 3s ever before. For which we have a pregnant 
teſtimony in 494.21.20,21,22.Where the Elders of the Chureh 
of Jeruſalem tell Paul tbere were many myriads Teduivy may 
mmSev16 my of believing Jews, who were mivres Cnawro i 7% vous, 
all very zealous for the Law ſtill and therefore had conceived 
a ſiniſter opinion of Paxl as one that taught a defection from 
the Law of Moſes, ſaying, they might not circumciſe their Chil- 
dren nor walk after the cuſtomes. One copy reads it as Bezz 
tells us, Tus #9: rus maTperors mode dm to follow the cuſtome of 
their Fathers, We ſee how equally zealous they are for 
the cuſtomes obtaining among them, as for the Law its ſelf. 
And is it then any waies probable that theſe who continued 
ſuch zealots for the cuſtomes among them, ſhould not obſerve 
thoſe cuſtomes in ule in the Synagogues for the Government 
of the Church 7 Might not they have been charged as well as 
Paul with relinquithing the cuftomes,it they had thrown off the 
model of the [ewith Synagogue, and taken up ſome cuſtomes 
different from that ? And that which turther confirms this, is, 
that this Church of Feraſalem continued (till in its zeal for the 
Law, till after the deitruction of the Temple 3 and all the 
ſeveral Paftors of that Church ( whom Ecclchiattical writers 


2353 


call Biſhops } were ot the circumcilion. For both we have the Euſeb. hift. 


teltimony of Sulpicins Severus, ſpeaking of the time of Adri- 


l. 4-c.6. & 


C hrontc. 


an, Ft quia Chriſtian ex Judes potiſimum putabantur Hiſt. ſacr. 
( namque tum Hyeroſolyme, non niſi ex circumciſione habebat |. 2. p. 38. 
Eccleſia ſacerdotem ) militum cohovtem cuſtodias in perpetmnum 4: Horn 


agitare juſſit, que Judeor omnes Hieroſolyme aditu arceret, 
Duod quidem Chriſtiane fidei proficiebat z quia tum pene om. 
nes Chritum Deum, ſub legis obſervatione, eredebant. We 
ſee hereby that the Chrittizns obſerved fill the Law with 
the Goſpel 3 and that the Jews and Chriſtians were both 
reckoned as one body, which muſt imply an obſervation of 
theſame rites and cuſtomes among them : For thoſe are the 
things whereby ſocicties are dittinguiſhed moſt, Now it is 


evident that the Romans made no diftinQion at brit between 
the 
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the Jews and Chriſtians. Thence we read in the time of Clax- 
AR, 18; 2. dis when the Edi& came out againſt the Jews, Aquila and 
Priſcilla, though converted to Chrittianity, were forced to 
leave Italy upon that account, being ſtill looked on as Jews; 
Rom. 16,3. Yet theſe are called by Paul by helpers in Chriſt Jeſus, For 
which Oxuphbrius gives this reaſon,Nullum adbuc inter Jud eos 
Annot. tn vit, &- Chriſitanos diſcrimen noſcebatur, which account is likewiſe 
4 0. given by Alphonſus Ciaconins, Congeneres & comprofeſſores 
Petri,  ©juſdem religionis gentilibus cenſebantur. ( Chriſtiant pariter ac 
Judei ). The Edit of Claudius we may read {till in Szetont- 
In claud. mus, Judeos impulſore Chreſto aſſidus tumultuantes Romaexpulit. 
Cap. 25. We find here the Edit fully expreſſed for baniſhing the Jews, 
and the occafion ſet down z which moſt interpret of the do- 
Qrine of Chrilt, as the occation of the flirs between the 


| Ladant.l.4. Jews and Chriſtians. For the Romans called Chrilt Chreſtus, 


Teri. Apel, 3nd Chriſtians, Chreſtiani, as the Authors of the Chrittians 
cap. 3. : Apologies againſt the heathens often tell us. But Marcellus 


V.Pert.Pithe- Donatus conjecures this Chreſizs to have been ſome (editious 
um Hor-ſub- Jew called by that name 3 for which he brings many Inſcrip. 
| rd tions wherein the name occurrs, but none wherein it is given 
Iucid.in Suet, © a Jew 3 which ſhould be firſi produced, before we leave 
in Claud, the received interpretation of it. However that be, we ſee the 
C25. Jews and Chriſtians equally undergo the puniſhment without 
any difference obſerved in them 3 and therefore when Paul 

was brought before Gallio the Proconſul of Achaia, he looked 

upon the difference between the Jews and Paul to be only 

AR.18.15: 2 Dweſtion of words and names, and of their Law, and there- 
'  uponrefuſed to meddlein it. And fo Celſus upbraids both 

Apud Orig. Jews and Chriſtians, as though their contentions were about 
Gp con. a matter of nothing. By all this we may now conſider how 
little the Chriſtians did vary from the cuſtoms and practice of 
the Jews, when they were thought by thoſe who were equally 

enemies to both, to be of the ſame body and community, 

W hich conſideration will make the thing I aim at.ſcem more 

probable, when withal we obſerve that the Jewiſh cuſtomes 

in their Synagogues Were thoſe whereby they were moſt 

known among the Romans and therefore when they looked 

on the Chriſtians as of the ſame religion with the Jews, it is 
evident.they obſerved no difference as to their publick = 

iles 
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Riſes in their religious ſocieties. Which is the firſt conſide- 
ration to ſhew how probable it is that Chriſtians obſerved the 
ſame form in government with what they found in the 
Synagogres. 

To which I add a Second Conſideration; which is the $8, 9. 
Apoſtles forming Chrittian Churches out of Jewifh Syna- 
gogues. We have already ſhewed how much their reſort 
was to them in their preaching from the conſtant praQice of 
Paul, although he was in a more peculiar manner the Apoſtle of 
the uncircumcifion, much more then is it probable that the 
others, eſpecially Peter, Fames, and Fohn did reſort to the cir- 
cumciftion, And in the fetling things at firft we ſee how 
fearful the Apoltles were of giving offence to the Jews, how 
ready to condeſcend to them in any thing they lawtully might. 

And can we think that Paxl would vield ſo far to the Jews as 
to circumciſe Timothy, rather then give offence to the Jews in as 16. 3. 
thoſe parts where he was, (and that in a thing which ſeemed 
moſt immediately to thwart thedeſign of theGoſpel,as circum- Gal. 5+ 2. 
cilion did, witneſs the Apoſtle himſelt; )that yet he would fcru- 

ple the retaining the old model of the Synagogue, when there 

was nothing in it at all repugnant to the docrine of theGoſpel, 

or the nature & conſtitution of ChriftianChurches ? When the 
Apoſtles then,didnot only gatherChurches out of Synagogues, 

but at ſome places in probability whole Synagogues werecon- 
verted as well as whole Churches formed; What ſhewof reaſon 

can be given why the Apoſtles ſhould ſlight the conllitution of 

the Jewiſh Synagogues, which had no dependance on theJew- 

iſh Hierarchy ,and fubſliftied not by any command of the cere- 
monial Law ? The work of the Synagogue not belonging to 

the Priefts as ſuch, but as perſons qualified for inſtructing 
others; and the firſt model of the Synagogue Government 

is with a great deal of probability derived from the School of 

the Prophets and the Government thereof. This confideration 
would be further improved, if the notion of diſtin Cxtus of 

the Jewiſh and Gentile Chriſtians in the ſame places could be 
made out by any irrefragable teſtimony of Antiquity, or clear 
- evidence of reaſon drawn from Scripture; Becauſe the ſame 
reaſon which would ground the diſtinion of the Jewiſh 
Church from the Gentile, would likewiſe hold for the Jewiſh 
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Church to retain her old-form of Government in the Syna- 
goguc way. Forit muſt be ſome kind of peculiarity ſuppo- 
cd by the Jews in themlclves as diſtinct from the Gentiles, 
which did make them form a diſtin&congregation tromthem; 
which: peculiarity did imply the obſcrving choſe cuſtoms 
among them tlill, by which that peculiarity was known to 
others z among which thoſe of the Synagogue were not the. 
leati known or taken notice of. But I muli freely confeſs I tad 
not any thing brought by that learned perſon who hath man- 
aged this hypotheſis with the greateli dexterity, to have that 
evidence in it which will command aſſent trom an unprejudi- 
ca'ed mind. - And it is pity that ſuch infirm hypotheſes 
ſhould be made uſe of for the juliifying our ſeparation from 
Rome, which was built upon rcalons of greater ſ{irength and 
evidence then thoſe which have been. of late plcaded by 
ſome aſſertors of the Proteſtant cauſe, though men of ex- 
cellent abilities and learning. For there are many reaſons 
convictiveenough that Peter had no univerſal powcr over the 
Church, ſuppoling that there was no ſuch thing as a diltin- 
Gtion between theJewith and the Gentile Catxs.I deny not but 
at tirlt, before theJews were fully ſatisfied of the Gentiles right 
to Goſpel priviledges, they were very ſhy of communi- 
cating with them , eſpecially the believing Jews of the 
Church of Jerzſalem : Upon the occalion of tomeot whom 
coming down to Antioch from Fames, it was that Peter with- 
drew and ſeparated bimſelf from the Gentiles, with whom be- 
fore he familiarly converſed. Which ation of his is fo far 
trom being an argument of the ſetling any ditiinct Church 
of the Jews from the Gentiles there, that it yields many rca- 
ſons ag4init it, For firſt Peter's withdrawing was only occa- 
ſional, and not out of defign 3 whereas had it been part of his 
commitſhon to do it, we cannot conceive Peter (ſo mindleſs of 
his office, as to let it alone till ſome Jews came down from 
Feruſalem to tell him of it, Secondly, It was not for the 
lake of the Jews at Antioch that he withdrew, but for the 
Jews which came down from Feruſalem, whereas had 
he intended a diftin& Church of the Jews, he would 
before have ſctled and fixed them as members of another 


body 3 but now it evidently appears, that not only Peter m_ 
| el 
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ſe]f, but the Jews with him, did before thoſe Jews coming 
to Antioch aſſociate with the Gentiles, which is evident by 
v. 13. Andother Jews diſſembled likewiſe with bim, in ſo much 
that Barnabas alſo was carryed away. with their diſimulation, 
Whercby it is clear that theſe Jews did before joyn with the 
Gentile Chriſtians, or elſe they could not be faid to be led 
away with the diſfimulation of Peter, Thirdly , St. Paul 
is ſo far from looking upon this withdrawing of Peter and the 
Jews from the Gentiles ſociety to be a part of St. Peters office, 
that he openly and ſharply reproves him for it. What then, 
was Paul fo ignorant that thexe muſt b2 two diſtin Chur- 
ches of Fews and Gentiles there, that he calls this aCtion of his 
diſimulation ? In all reaſon then, ſuppoſing this notion to 
be true, the blame lights on Paxl, and not on Pezer : as not 
underſtanding that the Jews were fo be formed into diſtinct 
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bodies from the Gentile Chriſtians. And therefore it is ob- Anſw. rs 
ſervable that the ſame Author who is produced, as aſſerting ©! Di. 


that ſeorſim que ex Fudeis erant Ecclefie habebantur, nec his que 
erant ex gentibus miſcebantur, is he who makes this reproof of 
Peter by Paul tobe a meer mattcr of diſlimulation berween 
them both;which ſenſe of that ation whoever will beſo tavou- 


2+ ſ. 5. 
Hleronym. 
in Gal.1.22. 


rable to it as to embrace it (as ſome ſeem inclinable to do it) Reply to 
willnever be able to anſwer the arguments brought by St. Awu- Cath. Genr, 
guſtine againſt it. ' This place then was unhappily ligtit upon — j. 6. 
to ground a diftinion of the ſeveral Catus or diltin& Chur- ,,, ., g, 


ches of Jews and Chriſtians at Antioch. But it may be, more 9g 19. Hier. 


evidence for it may be ſeen in the Reſcript of the Council of 
Feruſalem which is direfed mis «T* avlibyars & Ser pets 


mis i= i9y3v, To the brethren at Antioch, thoſe of the Gentiles, aA&.1z 23. 
But leaſt ſome hidden myſterics ſhould lye in this curtailing Schiſm. 
the words, let us ſee themat large. Unto the Brethren which P* 75: 


areof the Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, There 
was nothing then peculiar to thoſe of the Gentiles at Anti- 
och more then in Syria and Cilicia,, and if thoſe words ni; i 
59,0, imply a Cztus diſtin of Gentile Chriſtians, from the 


Jews at Antioch, it muſt do ſo through all Syriz, and Cilicia Aﬀ.15.4r. 


which was Pauls Province and not Peters, as appears by his 
travels in the Ads. Either then the Apoſtle of the uncircum- 
ciſton muſt form diſtin Churches of Fews and Gentiles in 

L12 his 
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his Preaching through Syria and Cilicia, (which is irrecon. 
cilable with the former pretence of diſtin& Provinces, aflert- 
ed by the ſame Author, who pleads for diſtin Cats ) or the 
T's 4: W.ovr can imply no ſuch thing as a diltin& Church 
of Gentiles to whomſoever it is ſpokenz and ſo not at 
Antioch more then through all Syria and Ciltcia, The 
plain ground then of the Apottles inſcribing the order of 
the Council to the Brethren of the Gentiles, was, becauſe the 
matter of that order did particularly concern them, and not 
the Jews, as is obvious to any that will but caft an eye upon 
the 23, 24, 29. verſes of the 15. of the Ads, As well might 
then an order ſuppoſed from the Apoliles to the ſeveral Pa- 
fiors of Churches in things concerning them as ſuch, imply 
that they make ditftin& Churches from their people, as this 
order concerning the Geſtile Brethren, being therefore di- 
rected to them, doth imply their making diſtinct Churches 
from the Jewiſh Brethren in the Cities where they lived to- 
gether. What is further produced out of Antiquity to this 
purpoſe, hath neither evidence nor pertinency enough, ta 
tiop the paſſage of one who is returning from this digreſſion 
to his former matter. Although then we grant not any ſuch 


- diſtin& Cats of the Jews from the Chriſtians, yet that hinders 


not, bur that both Jews and Chriltjans joyning together in 
one Church, might retain ſtill the Synagogue form of Go- 
vernment among them ; which there was no reaſon at all, 
why the Chriſtians ſhould ſcruple the ufing of, either as Jews 
or Gentiles 3 becauſe it imported nothing, either Typical and 
Ceremonial , or heavy and burdenſome, which were the 
grounds, why former cultoms in uſe among the Jews were 
laid afide by the Chriſtians. But inſtead of that, it was mot 
ſuicable and agreeable to the ſtate of the Churches in Apotto- 
lical times, which was the third conſideration to make it pro- 
bable that the Synagogue form of Government was uſed by 
the Chriſtians. And the ſuitableneſs of this Government to 
the Churches, lay in the convenliency of it for the attaiving 
all ends of Government in that condition wherein the 
Churches were at that time. For Church officers aQing then 
cither in. gathering or governing Churches, without any 


authority trom Magiſtrates, ſuch a way of Government was 
molt 
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moſt ſuitable to their ſeveral Churches , as whereby the 
Churches might be governed, and yet have no dependency 
upon the ſecular power, which the way of Government in the 
Synagogues was molt convenient for 3 for the Jews, though 
they enjoyed a bare permiſſion from the civil ſtate where they _ 
lived, yet by the exerciſe of their Synagogue Government, 
they were able to order all affairs belonging to the ſervice of 
God and to keep all members belonging to their ſeveral 
Synagogues in unity and peace among themſelves. The caſe 
was the ſame as to Synagogues and Churches theſe ſublilied 
by the fame permithon which the others enjoyed 3 the end of 
theſe was the ſervice of God, and preſerving that order a- 
mong them which might belt become ſocicties ſo conkiituted 3 
there can be no reaſon then afligned, why the Apoſtles in 
ſccling particular Churches ſhould not follow the Synagogue 
in its model of Government. Theſe things may ſuthce to 
make it appear probable that they did ſo, which is all theſe 
conliderations tend to. - Ts 
Having thus preparcd the way by making it probable,I $. 10. 
now further enquire iato the particular parts of Government, 
and what orders in the Synagogue were, which there is any 
evidence for,that the Apoliles did take up and follow. Here 
I begin with the thing tirli propounded, The orders of publick 
worſhip, which did much reſemble thoſe of the Synagogue 
Only with thoſe alterations which did ariſe from the ad- 
vancing of Chrittianity. That the Chrittians had their pub- 
lick and ſet meetings tor the ſervice of God, is evident from 
the firſtrifing of a ſociety conſiituted upon the account of 
Chriſtianity. We read of the Three thouſand converted by 
Peter's Sermon, That they continued in the Apofiles dofirine and Ad 2. 43. 
fellowſhip, and breaking of bread and prayers. Where we have 
all that was obſerved in the Synagogue, and ſomewhat more z 
here there is publick joyning together, implyed in the word 
xe yeric, their ſolemn praycrs expreſſed, which were conltant- 
ly obſerved in the Synagogue inltcad of reading the Sections 
of the Law and Prophets, we have the Apoliles teaching by 
immediate inſpiration 3 and to all theſe as the proper (ſervice 
of Chriſtianity, is ſet down the celcbration of the Lord's 
Supper, which we ſhall ſeldom or cver in the PrimitiveChurch 
L1 3 read 
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read the publick ſervice on Lords days performed without, 
During the Apoſtolical times, in which there was ſuch a Land- 
flood of extraordinary gifts overflowing the Church, in the 
publick meeting we find thoſe perſons who were indued 
with thoſe gifts, to be much in exerciling them (as to the 
cuſtom, agreeing with the Synagogue, but as to the gifts ex- 
ceeding it) concerning the ordering of which for the publick 
edihcation of the Church, the Apolile Paul lays down (6 
many rules in the fourteenth Chapter to the Corinthians 
but afſoon as this flood began to abate, which was then ne- 
cefſary for the quicker ſoftening the world for receiving 
Chriliianity, the publick ſervice began to run in its former 
channel, as is apparent from the unqueſtionable teſtimonies 
of Fuſtin Martyr and Tertullian, who moſt tully relate to 
us, the order of publick worſhip uſed among the Chriſtians 
at that time. Faſtin Martyr the moſt ancient next to Cle- 
mens (whoſe Epilile is lately recovered to the Chriſtian 
world) of the unqueſtionable writers of the Primitive Church, 
gives us a clear narration of the publick orders obſerved by 
the Church in his time: Ta Ts nals a£ when nude, Tm%)|wy a7 
TAGS 1 25 viyeviowy em Tt 4vTh OVaEuong yive), % TH Sm yy = 
KOVerren ms of Smomav, nm oſyeopuars i oegtnloy avayvo- 
Grt]a wi 15 Wy oped mh mu Tul es Th dvalwrior| 3, meets Net 
Moyes F veteies on, Tera f 7H xahov TETUY Wun Fs TATA * 
E761] evict ue, 107 miy]es, uh, ovaes miumppl of ws Teo pn, 
mural ay vt 4 evyns al agorpige]ar x, 351 x, vdop, x) 5 
Tpus ws evies eualus w, ovation 71 dVyams emu dvamiuTo, , 
6 hes imwznpe rigs Av, Upon the day calld Sunday, 
all the Chriſtians whether in Town or Country aſſemble in the 
ſame place, wherein the Mcmoires or Commentaries of the Apo- 
ftles and the writings of the Prophets are read as long as the time 
will permit , Then the Reader ſuting down, the Preſident of the 
Aſſembly ſtand; up and makes a Sermon of Inſtrudtion and Ex- 
hortation to the following ſo good Examples, After this u ended, 
we all ſtand up to prayers ,, praycrs ended, the Bread, Wine and 
IWater are all brought forth ,, then the Preſident again praying 
and praiſing to his utmoſt ability, the people teſtifie their conſent 
by ſaying Amcn. 
W hat could have bcen ſpoken with greater congruity or 
corrclpon- 
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correſpondency to the Synagogue, abating the neceſſary 
obſervation of the Euchariſt as proper to Chriltianity ? 

Here we have the Scriptures read by one appointed for that 
purpoſe, as it was in the Synagogue 3 atter which follows the 
word of Exhortation in uſe among them by the Prelident of 
the Aſſembly anſwering tothe Ruler of the Synagogue after 
this, the publick prayers performed by the ſame Prelident, as 
among the Jews by the publick Miniiter of the Synagogue 
(as. is already obſerved out of Maimoni,) then the ſolemn 
acclamation of Amen, by the people, the undoubted: praQice 
of the Synagogue, To the fame purpoſe Tertulliam, who if 
he had bcen to ſet forth the pratticcof the Synagogue, could 
{ſcarce have made choice of words more accommodated to 
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that purpoſe. Coimws (faith he in catum & congregationem, ut Apoleget. 
ad Deum quaſi manu fatta precationibus ambiamus orantes — Cap. 39» 


Cogimur ad divinarum leterirum Commemorationem, fi quid 
preſentium temporum qualitas aut premonere cogit aut recog- 
noſcere. Certe fidem ſands vocibus paſcimus, ſpem erigimug, 
fiduciam figimus, diſciplinam preceptorum nihilomins incul- 
cat.ouibus denſamus > ibidem etiam exhortationes, caſtigationes 
&- cenſura divina, Nam & judicatur magno cum pondere, ut 
apud certos de Dei conſpetin, ſummumque futuri judicii pre- 
judicium eſt, ſi quis ita deliquerit, ut 4 commmunicatione oratio- 
nu & conventis &* omnis ſaniii commercii velegetur, Preſi- 
dent probati quique ſeniores, honorem iſtum non pretio ſed tefli- 


monio adepti, Where we have the ſume orders for prayers, . 


reading the Scriptures according to occaſions, and Sermons made 
out of them for increaſe of faith raiſing hope, ſtrengthening con- 
fidence, We have the Diſcipline of the Church anſwering the 
admonitions and excommunication of the Synagogue; and 
laſt of all we have the Bench of Elders ſitting in theſe Aſem- 
blies, and ordering the things belonging to them. 

Thus much for the general correſpondency between the 
publick ſervice ot thc Church and Synagoguezthey that would 
ſce more particulars, may read our learned Mr. 1horndike's 
Diſcourſe of the ſervice of God in Religious Aſſemblier., Whoſe 
deſign throughout is to make this out more at large; But 


we mult only touch at theſe things by the way, as it were, 


look into the Synagogue, and go on our Way. 
Wc 


__ _ 
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We therefore proceed from their ſervice, to their cuftom of 
ordination, which was evidently taken up by the Chriſtians 
from a correſpondency to the Synagogue. For which we 
are firli to take notice, that the Rulers of the Church under 
the Goſpel do not properly ſucceed the Prieſts and Levites 
under the Law, whoſe office was Ceremonial, and who were 
not admitted by any ſolemn ordination into their funRion, 
but ſucceeded by birth into their places 3 only the great 
Sanhedrin did judge of their fitneſs, as to birth and body, 
before their entrance upon their funtion. So the Jewiſh 
Doctors tell us 19m Paninap nn na mum nav? 
MININ NR AT MAW ORD by i. e In the fone Par- 
lour, the great Sanhedrin of Iſrael ſat and did there judge the 
Prieſts, The Prieſt that was found defefiive, put on monraing 
garments, and ſo went forth; he that was not, put on white, and 
went in aud miniſtred with the Prieſts his Brethren. And when 
no fault was found in the ſons of Aaron, they obſerved a fejti- 
val ſolemnity for it. Three things are obſervable in this 
Teſtimony, Firſt, That the inquiry that was made concern- 
ing the Priclts, was chiefly concerning the purity of their 
birth, and the freedom of their bodies from thoſe detects 
which the Law mentions, unleſs in the caſe of grofſerand 
more ſcandalous fins, as Idolatry, Marther, &c, by which 
they were excluded from the Prielily office. The Second, is, 
that the great Sanbedrin had this inſpe@ion over, and ex- 
amination of the Prieſts betore their admithon; For what 
that learned nan Conſt, L*Empereur there conjectures, that 
there was an Eccleſiaſtical Sanhedrin which did paſs judge- 
ment on theſe things, is overthrown by the very words of 
the Talmudiſts alrcady cited. The laſt thing obſervable, is, 
the garments which the Priclts put on, viz. white raiment 
upon his approbation by the Sanbedrin, and ſoon aftcr they 
were admitted into the Temple with great joy 3 to which 
our Saviour manifeltly alludes, Revel. 3. 4, 5. Thou haſt a 


few nameseven in Sardis which bave not defiled their garments, 


and they ſhall walk with me in white, for they are worthy. He 
that overcometh, the ſame ſhall be cloathed in white raiment. 
But the Pricfts under the Law, were never ordained by im- 
polition of hands, as the Elders and Rulers of the Synagogue 
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were and if any of them came to that office, they as well 

as others had peculiar deſignation: and appointment to it. 

It is then a common miltake to think that the Minifters of the 

Goſpel ſucceed by way of corrcſpondence and Analogy to 

the Prieſts under the Law 3 which miſtake hath been the 

foundation and original! of many errors. For when in the 

Primitive Church, the name of Prietits came to be attributed 

to Goſpel Minititcrs from a fair compliance { as was thought 

then ) of the Chriſtians. only to the name uſed both among 

Jews and Gentiles; in procels of time, corruptions increa- 

ling in the Church, thoſe names that were uſed by the Chri- 

ſtians by way of Analogy and Accommodation, brought in 

the things themſelves primarily intended by thofe names fo 

by the Metaphorical names of Prieſts and Altars, at laſt came . 

up the ſacritice of the Ma(s z without which, they thought the 

names of Prietft and Altar were infignihcant. This miſtake 

we ſee run all along through the writers ofthe Church, afſoon 

as the name Prieſis was applyed to the Elders of the Church, 

that they derived their ſucceſſion trom the Prieſts of Aarons 

order. Pretbyterorum ordo exordium ſumpſit a filiis Aaron. 1jid. Hijp. de 

Dui enim ſacerdntes wocabantur in veteri Teſtamento, hi ſunt Eccleſia.ffic. 

qui nunc appellantur Presbyteri : & qui nuncupabantur prin- 7 5:7 | 

q cipes ſacerdotum, nunc Epiſcopi nomiuantur ; as Ifidoris and 1,yq, 6, 

Þ Tvo tell us. So before them both, Jerome in his known Epi- c. 11. 

{tle to Evagrius, Et ut ſciamus traditiones Apoftolicys ſump- Ep 85. 

#45 de weteri Teflamento, Duod Aaron & filii ejus atque 

Levite in Templo fuerunt 3 hoc fibi Epiſcopi &- Prerbytert at- pj; qu, 

que Diaconi vendicent in FEecleſia, From which words a cap. 28. 

learned DoQtor, and ſirenuous aſſertor of the jus divinum of 

Prelacy, queſtions not but to make Ferome cither apparently 

contradictious to him(clf, or elſe to aſſert, that the ſuperiority; 

of Biſhops above Presbyters, was by his confeſſion an Apo»? 

| ſtolical tradition. For ſaith he, Nihil manifeſtius dici potuit ; 

and S. 2. Qnid ad hoc reſponderi poſſit, aut quo oops paguare 

artificio deliniri aut deludi tam diſerta affirmatio, fateor ego me 

divinando aſſequi non poſſe ſed e contra ex is que D. Blondellus, 

que Walo, que Ludov. Capellus hac in re preſtiterunt, mibi 

perſuaſiſimum eſſe, Nibil _ contra apertam Iucem obtend: 

poſſe, Ina caſe then ſo deſperate as poor Ferome lyes in, by 
M m a wound 
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a wound he is ſuppoſed to have given himſclt ; when the 

Prieti and the Levite hath,paſſed him by, it will be a piece of 

C harity in our paſſing by the way a little to conſider his caſe, 

to ſee whether theie Le any hopes of recovery, We take it 

- then for granted, that Jerome hath alrcady ſaid, that Apoſtolus 

perſpecue docet eoſdem eſſe Precbyteros quos & Epiſcopos, in the 

ſamc Epiltle which he proves there at large and in another 

; places Sicut ergo Presbyteri ſeinnt ſe ex Eccleſis conſurtu- 
<-— x mn dine, ei qui ſibi prepoſitus fuerit, eſſe ſubjefos 3 ita Epiſcopi 
veritate Pregbyteris eſſe majores & in commune debere Eccleſiam 

regere, Thedifkculty now lyes in the reconciling this with 


what is before cited our of the ſame Author 3 ſome folve it © 


by ſaying, that in Feroms ſenſe, Apoſtolical tradition and 
Eccleſiaſtical cujlome are the ſ:mes as ad Marcel/um, he faith 
the obſervation cf Lent is Apoſtolica traditio, and adverſ. Lu- 
ciferian. ſaith it is Ecclefie conſuetudo z ſo that by Apolto- 
lical tradition, he meant not an Apoſtolical inſtitution, but 
an Ecclciialtical cuftome. And if Ferome ſpeak according to 
the general vogue, this ſolurion may be ſ{uthcient notwith- 
tianding what is ſaid againit itz for according to that cory- 
won rule of Auſtin, Things that were generally in uſe, and xo 
certain Author aſſigned of them, wore attributed to the Apoſtles, 
T wo things therctore I ſhall lay down for reconciling Ferome 
to himfſclt : the firſt is, the diftercnce between Traditio Apo- 
(tolicz, and Traditio Apoſtolorum ; this Jatter doth indeed 
imply the thing ſpoken of to have procceded from the Apo- 
{iles themſelves, but the tormer may be applycd to what was 
in practiſe after the Apoltles times 3 and the reaſon of it is, 
that whatever was done in the Primitive Church, ſuppoſed to 
be agrecablc to Apoliolical practice, was call'd Apoltolica!, 
Pepreſcrip® Thence the —_—_ See was. call'd Sedes Apnſtolica, as Ter- 
adv. heret. tullian tells us, ob conſanguinitatem dotirine. So Sidouins 


* yt p ' Appolliinaris ca!ls the Sce of Lupus the Biſhop of Tricaſſium in 
*prji.81 . 
Bp. bs 


— 


were call'd Viri Apoſiolici, and thence the Conflitutions whici 
£0 under the Apoliles names, were ſo call'd faith Albaſpineus, 
Obſerver, abr antiquitate; nam cum eorum aliquot ab Apoſtolorum ſuc- 
kb.1.ciz. ceſoribus ( qui teſts Tertuliano Apoſtolici viri E—_—_ J 

ai! 
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noverint ſe mags Conſuetudine, quam diſpoſitionis Dominice 


France, Sedem Apoſtolicam, And the Bithops of the Church 
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fatli eſſent, Aprſtolicorum primim Canoner, deinde ninnullorum 
Latinorum ignorantia, aliquot literarum detraftione, Apoſto« 
lorum didi ſunt, By which we ſee whatever was conceived 
to be of any great antiquity in the Church, though it was nor 
thought to have come from the Apoltles themſelves, yet it 
was call'd Apoſtolical ; fo that in this ſenſe, traditio Apoſta- 
lica, is no more then traditio antiqua, or ab Apoſtolicis viris 
profefia, which was meant rather of thoſe that were con- 
ceived to ſucceed the Apoſtles, then of the Apoſtles them= 
ſelves, But I anſwer, Seconaly, that granting ftraditio Apo- 
ftolica to mean traditio Apoſtolorum, yet Ferome js tar ftiom 
contradicting himſelf, which is obvious to any that will read 
the words before ,. and contider their coherence. The 
ſcope and drift of his Epilile, is to chaltiſe the arrogance 
of one who made Deacons ſuperiour to' Presbyters. - Au- 
dio quendam in tantam erupiſſe vecordiam, ut Diaconos 
Prerbyteris, i. e. Epiſcopis anteferret , and ſo {pends a 
great part of the Epilile, to prove that a Bithop and 
Presbyter are the fame 3 and at Jaſt brings in theſe words; 
giving the account, why Paul to Timothy and Titus men- 
tions no Presbyters, Bia in Epiſcopo &+ Presbyter conti- 
netur. Aut igitur ex Prerbytero ordinetur Diaconus, ut 
Presbyter minor Diacono comprobetur , in quem creſcat 
ex parvo , aut fi ex Diacono ordinatur Pretbyter , noverit 
ſe lucris minorem, ſacerdotio eſſe majorem, And then pre- 
ſently adds, Et wt ſciamus traditiones Apoſtolicas ſumptas 
de veteri Teftamento, Duod Aaron © filii ejus atque Levite 
in Templo fuerunt , hoc fibi Epiſcopi & Presbyteri atque 
Diacoyi vendicent in Eccleſa, Is it imaginable that a 
man who had been proving all along the ſuperiority of 
a2 Presbyter above a Deacon, becauſe of his Identity 
with a Biſhop in the Apoſtles times, ſhould at the ſame 
time ſay, that a Biſhop was above a Presbyter by the 
Apoſtles inſtitution , and fo direQly overthrow all he 
had been ſaying'* before ? Much as if one ſhould go 
about to prove that the Prefedus wrhis , and the Curato- 
res urbir in Alexander Severus his times were the ſame 
office, and to that rnd ſhould make uſe of the Conſtt- 


rution of that Emperour whereby he appointed fourtcen 
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Curatores urbis, and (et the Prefetiws in an office above 
them. Such an incongruity is ſcarce incident to a man 
of very ordinary efteem for intellectuals, much leſs to ſuch 
a one as Ferome is reputed to be. The plain meaning 
then of Ferome is no more but this, that 4s Aaron and his 
ſons in the order of Priejt-hood were above the Levites under 
the Law : ſo the Biſhops and Presbyters in the order of the 
Evangelical Prieſt-hood are above the Deacons under the Go- 
ſpel. For the compariſon runs not between Aarox and his 
{ons under the Law, and Biſhops and Presbyters under the 
Goſpel but between Aaron and his ſons, as one part of the 
compariſon under the Law, and the Levites under them as 
the other 3 ſo under the Goſpel, Biſhops and Presbyters make 
one part of the compariſon, an{wering to Aaron and his ſons 
in that wherein they all agreez vis the order of Prieſt-hood ; 
and the other part under the Goſpel is that of Deacons an- 
{wering unto the Levites under the Law. The oppotlition is 
not then in the power of Juriſdiction between Biſhops and 
Prieſts, but between the ſame power of order, which is alike 
both in Biſhops and Presbyters ( according to the acknow- 
ledgment of all ) to the office of Deacons which ſtood in com- 
petition with them. Thus I hope we have left Ferome at per- 
ict harmony with himſelt,notwithſianding the attempt made 
to make him fo palpably contradia himſclt z which having 
thus done, we are at liberty to proceed in our former courſe 
only hereby we fee how unhapily thoſe arguments ſucceed 
which arc brought from the Analogy between the Aaronical 
Pric(t- hood, to endeavour the ſetting up of ajus Divinum of a 
parallel ſuperiority under the Goſpel. All which arguments are 
taken off by this one thing we are now upon, /z. that the 
orders and degrees under the Golpe)], were not taken up 
trom Analogy to the Temple, but to the Synagogue : Which 
we now make out as to ordination, in three things 3 The 
mnanner of conferring it, the perſons authorized to do it, the 
remaining effe(i of it upon the perſon receiving it. 

Firſt, Fox the manner of conferring it 3 that under the 


Synagogue was done by laying on of hands : Which was' 


taken up among the Jews as a ligniticative rite in the ordain- 
ing the Elders among, ther, and thereby qualifying them ci- 
ther 
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ther to be members of their Sanbedrins, or Teachers of the 
Law. A twofold Uſe I find of this Symbolical rite, befide 
the ſolemn delignation of the perſon on whom the hands 
are laid. The Firſt is to denote the delivery of the perſon 
or thing thus laid hands upon, for the right, ufe, and peculi- 
ar ſervice of God. And that I ſuppoſe was the reaſon of 
laying hands upon the beaſt under the Law, which was to be | 5, 
facriticed, thereby noting their own parting with any right 
in it, and giving it upto be the Lords for a ſacrifice to him. 

Thus in the civil Law this delivery is requiſite in the tranf- 

ferring dominion, which they call tranſ{atio de mann in ma- 

num. The ſecond end of laying on of hands was the ſolemn 
invocation of the - Divine preſence and aſſiſtance to be upon, 

and with the perſon upon whom the hands are thus laid. For 

the hands with us being the inſtruments of action,they did by 
ſtretching out their hands upon the perſon, repreſent the eth- 

cacy of Divine power which they implored in behalf of the 

perſon thus deigned. Tune enim orabant ut fic Dei efficacia Ep. ad Gal- 
eſſet ſuper ilum, ficut manws efficacie ſymbolum, ei imponebatur, los ep. 154. 
as Grotius obſerves. Thence in all ſolemn prayers, wherein ayes 

: - . Joh. Cord, 

any perſon was particularly defign?d, they made uſe of this &@ y. jn 
cuſtome of impoſition of hands : from which cuſtome, A#- Mar. 9.19. 
guſtine (peaks, Zuid aliud eft manuum impoſitio niſi oratio ſu- 
per hominem ? Thence when Facob prayed over Fofepbs Gen. 48.14. 
Children, he laid his hands upon them 3 ſo when Moſes Num27-235 
prayed over Foſhus. The practice lik2wiſe our Saviour uſed 

in blefling Children, healing the fick 3 and the Apolilcs in 
conferring the gifts of the Holy-Ghoſtz and from thence 

it was conveyed into the practice of the primitive Church, 

who uſed it in any more ſolemn invocation of the name of 

God in bchalfof any particular perſons, As over the ſick, upon 
repentance and reconciliation to the Church, in Confirmation, 

and in Matrimony , which ( as Grotius obſerves) is to this 

day uſed in the Abiſine Churches. But the moſt ſolemn 

' and peculiar uſe of this Impolition of hands among the Jews 
' was in the deligning of any perſons for any publick imploy- 
ment among them : Not as though the bare impoſition ot 
hands, did confer any power upon the perſon, ( no more then 
the bare delivery of a thing in Law gives a legal] title to ir, 
Mm 3 with= 
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without expreſs transferring Dominion with it ) but with 
that Ceremony they joyned thoſe words whereby they did 
confer that Authority upon them ; Which were to this pur- 
poſe PROD NR 11 Ecce fir tu Ordinatus, or VR JAW IR 
ego ordino te, or TBD MAN. fir ordinatus, to which they ad- 
ded according to the authority they ordained them to, ſome 
thing peculiarly expreſling it, whether it was for cauſes fi- 
nable, or pecuniary, or binding and looting, os ruling in the 
Synazogue. Whici is a thing deſerving conlideration by thoſe 
who ulc the rite of impoting hands in ordination, without any 
thing expretling that authority they convey by that Ordina- 
tion. This culiome being ſo generally in uſe among the Jews 
in the time when the Apoltles were ſent forth with authority 
for gathering and ſetling Churches, we ind them accordingly 
making uſe of this, according to the former practice, either 
in any more ſolemn invocation of the preſence of God upon 
any perſons, or deſignation and appointing them for any pecu- 
liar ſervice or function ; For we have no ground to think 
that the Apoliles had any peculiar command for laying on 


\ their hands upon perſons in prayer over them, or ordination 


of them ; But the thing its ſclt being enjoined them, viz, 
the ſetting apart ſome perſons for the peculiar work of atten=- 
dance upon the neceſſities of the Churches by them planted, 
they took up and made uſe of a laudable rite and cuſtome 
then in uſe upon ſuch occaſions. And ſo we find the Apoſtles 
ufing it in the ſolemn detignationof ſome perſons to the office 
of Deacons, anſwering to the DID in the Synagogue, whole 
office was to collec the moneys for the poor, and todiltribute 
it among them, Afterwards we read it uſed upon an occalion 
rot heard of in the Synagogue, which was tor the conferring 
the gifts of the Holy- Ghoſt; but although the occalion was ex- 
traordinary,yect ſuppoſing the occation,the uſe of that rite in it, 
was vcry luitable.in as much as thofe gifts did ſo much anſwer 
to the NJ'2 and the W1pni INN) which the Jews conceived 
did reli upon thoſe who were ſo ordained by impolition of 
hands. The next time we meet with this rite, was upon a 
peculiar delignation to a particular ſervice of perſons already 
appointed by God for the work of the Miniſtry, which is 
of Paul and Barnabys by the Prophcts and Teachers at 
Antioch ; 
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Antioch ; whereby God doth ſet forth the uſe of that rite 
of ordination to the Chrifiian Churches, Accordingly we 
find it after practiſed in the Chu:ch, Timothy being ordained 
by the laying on of the hands of the Presbyterie, And Timothy \ Tim.4.1g. 
hath dircion given him for the 1ight management of ic 
afterwards, Liy hands ſuddenly on ne min. For they that 
would interpret that of reconciling men to the Church by ; Tjm.$.22, 
that rite, mult firit give us evidence ot-ſo cariy an uſe of that 
culton:e, which doth nut yct appear. But there is one place 
commonly brought to prove that the Apotliles in ordaining 
Elders in the Chriliian Churches, did notobterve the Jewiſh 
form of laying on of hands, but obſerved a way quite dit- 
fcrent from the Jewiſh practice, viz, appointing them by 
the choice, conſent and ſuffrages of the people. Which place 
is Airs 14. 23. where it is ſaid of Paul and Barzaba, 
Yrrommazyns 5 dumnis Ti67rfuriges gn eutannu ; We ren> 
der it, Ordaining them Elders ia every Church, But 'o- 
thers from the (ignitication of the word 4:16» would 
have it rendred, when thy bad appointed Elders by the ſuffra- 
ges of the people. But how little the peoples power of or- 
dination can be inferred trom thele words, will be evident to 
any one that ſhall but contider theſe things. Firſt, That 
' though 41:75:67 did originally fignihe the chooling by way 
of ſuffrage among the Greeks, yet betore the time of Luke's 
writing this, the word was uled for fimple delignation with- 
out that ceremony. So Heſychius interprets it by wat:igay Tims x 5, 
the word uſed of Titus for ordaining Elders in every City #- Demeſth, 
and in Demoſthenes and others it occurs for »uc$#): , and Phil. 1, & 

: © oe : duerſ.Simon, 
darailow , to decree and appoint , and that (cnſe of the word yo Ulpian 
appears in Saint Luke himſelt, Ads 10. 41. waywa mis in Schol, : 
ACS LE ANTE, NOS VET 1G 24s, Il itneſſes foreappointed of God. 

Many examples of this {iznitication are brought by learn- 

cd men of writers bctore, and about the time when Luke 

Writ, from Philo Fudzis, Joſephus, Appian, Lucian, and y. Selden.de. - 

others. But Secondly, granting it ulcd in the primary figni- Sed. . x, 

fication of the word, yet it cannct be applied to the people, £4: 14: Grot: 
we ns" . de Imp.Sum. 

but to Paul and Barnabs , tor it is not ſaid that the people Poteſt. £10. - -- 

did ;£1g9wn6y, but that Pax! and Barnabas did gap mr wi now v, 5 | 

wherever that word is uſcd in its tirſt ſigniftication, it 1s 

implyed 
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implyecd to be the ation of the perſons themſelves giving 
ſuffrages,” and not for other perſons appointing by the ſut- 
frages of others. Thirdly, ;4gorreiv may import no more 
then ;£1,29:76v, in that laying on of the hands muſt ſuppoſe 
the ſtretching them out : Which is only a common figare in 
Scripture for the Antecedent to be put for the Conſequent, 
or one part for the whole action 3 and concerning this ſenſe 
of the word in Ecclefiaſtical Writers, ſee the large quotati- 
ne. von Biſhop Bilſon to this purpoſe. - Fourthly, It ſeems 
4. of * ſirangely improbable that the Apoliles ſhould put the choice 
Chrijts at that time into the hands of the people, when there were 
Church.c.7. none fitted for the work the Apoſtles detigned them for, but 
whom the Apoſtles did lay their hands on, by which the Ho- | 
ly Ghoſt fell upon them, whereby they were fitted and qua- | 
lifted for that work. The people then could no ways chooſe 
men for their abilities, when their abilities were conſequent | 
to their ordination. So much to clear the manner ct ordi- ; 
nation to have been from the Synagogue. 1] 
6.12 The ſecond thing we conſider, is, the perſons authorized to 
* 2" db it: whom we conſider under a double reſpeR, before their 
liberties were bound up by compaii among themſelves, and af- 
ter, Firſt, before they had reſtrained themſelves of their own 
liberty, then the general rule for ordinations among them was 
vYARHng TD FADIV I vg every one regularly ordain- 
ed, himſelf bad the power of ordaining hus diſciples, as Mai. 
— p oo monides afirms. To the (ame purpoſe is that teſtimony 'of 
Ad tit. San- the Gemara Babylonia in Mr. Selden NY\URN2 RA M21 T9R 
hed.c. 1. WVRYN NR NBA NR) N08 55. 1071 Rabbi Abba Bar 
De Syned. Tonah ſaid that in times of old, every one was wont to or- 
L-2 ©:7+)-le ain bis own Diſciples : to which purpoſe many inſtances are 
there brought. But it is generally agreed among them, that 
in the time of Hillel this courſe was altered, and they were re- 
firained from their former liberty 3 in probability tinding the 
many inconveniencies of ſo common ordinations z or as they 
ſay, out of their great reverence to the houſe of Hillel, they 
then agreed that none ſhould ordain others without the pre- 
ſence of the R'WIN the Prince of the Sanbedrin, or a licenſe 
obtained from him tor that end 3 and it was determined that 
all oxdinations without the conſent of the Prince of = _ 
earin 
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hedrin ſhould be looked upon as null and void 3 which is at- 
teſted by the former Authors. The. ſame diſtinQion may be 
_ obſerved under the Goſpel in reference to the fixed Officers of 
the Church z for we may conſider them in their firſt ſtate and 
period, as the Presbyters did rule the Churches in common, 
| —— tells us, communi Presbyterorum concilio Ecclefie Hiermym. 
gubernabantur : before the juriſdition of Presbyters was #1 1 Tit. 
reſtrained by mutual conſent, in this inſtant doubtleſs, the 
Presbyters enjoyed the ſame liberty that the Presbyters 
among the Jews did, of ordaining other Presbyters by that 
power they were invelied in at their own ordination. To 
which purpoſe we ſhall only at preſent take notice of the 
Confefſon of two Canonitts who are the higheſt among the 
Papiſis, for defence of a diſtin order of Epilcopacy. Yet pit. 60. c. 
Gratian himſelf confeſſeth, Sacros ordines dicimus Diaconatum Mul. ex 
& Prerbyteratum;, hos quidem ſolos Eccleſia primitiva habuiſſe 0+ Pap. 
dicitur. And Johannes Semeca in his Gloſs upon the Canon- 
Law; Dicunt quidem quod in Eccleſia prima primitiva come 
mune erat officiium Epiſcoporum & Sacerdotum , & nomina Diſt. 95. 
erant communis. Sed in ſecund4 primitiva ceperunt Gloſs. 
diſtingui & nomina & offcia, Here we have a diſtinQion of 
the Primitive Church very agreeable both to the opinion of 
Ferom, and the matter we are now upon 3 in the firſt Primi- 
tive Church, the Presbyters all acted in common for the wel- 
tare of the Church, and either did or might ordain others 
to the ſame authority with themſelvesz becauſe the intrinſe- 
cal power of order is cqually in them, and in thoſe who, 
| were after appointed Governours over Presbyteries. And 
the collation of orders doth come from the power of order, * 
and not meerly from the power of juriſdiction. It being Y. Francis 
likewiſe fully acknowledged by the Schoolmen, that Biſhops Maſon's 
are not ſuperiour above Presbyters as to the power of order. —_— 
But theclearelt evidence of this, is in the Church of Alexan- of Presby- 
driz, of which Jerome (peaks; Nam & Alexandria 4 Marco ters. 
Evangelijti uſq, ad Aeraclam c> Dionyſium Epiſcopos, Preſ- 
byteri ſemper unum ex ſe elefium, in excelſiori gradu colloca= xy. 35, ad 
tum, Epiſcopum nominabant ;, quomodo ſi exercitus imperato- Evagrium. 
rem faciat, aut Diaconieligant de ſe quem induſtrium noverint, 
t& Archidiaconum vocent, That learned Dofior who would 
N n perſwade 
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perſwade us that the Presbyters did only make choice of the 
perſon, but the ordination was performed by other Biſhops, 
would do well firft to tell us who and where thoſe Biſhops 
in Egypt were, who did conſecrate or ordain the Biſhop of 
Alexandria after his ele&tion by the Presbytersz eſpecially, 


2.22. Þ-143- while Egypt remained but one Province, under the Govern- 


ment of the Prefetiws Auguſtals. Secondly, how had this 
been in the leaſt pertinent to Ferom*s purpoſe to have made 
a particular inſtance in the Church of Alexandria, for that 
which was common to all other Churches beftides ? For the 
old rule of the Canon- Law for Biſhops was, Ele&to clerico- 
rum eft, conſenſus principy, petitio plebis. Thirdly, this ele- 
Rion in Ferome mult imply the conferring the power and 
authority whereby the Biſhop ated. For figf, the firſt ſetting 
up of this power is by Jerome attributed to this choice,as ap- 
pears by his words, 2u0d antem poftea unus elefius eft qui ca- 
ters preponeretur, in ſchiſmatis remedium fatium eſt, ne nnuſ- 
quiſque ad ſe trabens Chriſti Eccleſiam rumpertt, Whereby 
it is evident Jerome attributes the firſt original of that Ex- 
ſors poteſtas as he calls it elſewhere in the Biſhop above Presby- 
ters, not to any Apoſtolical inltitution, but to the free choice 
of the Presbyters themſelves: which doth fully explain what 
he means by conſuetudos Ecclefie before ſpoken of, viz. that 
which came up by a voluntary at&t of the Governours of 
Churches themſelves, Secondly, it appears that by eleQion 
he means conferring authority by the inftances he brings to 
that purpoſe 3 As the Roman Armies chooling their Empe- 
rours, who had then no other power but what they received by 
the length of the ſword;and the Deacons chooling their Arch- 
deacon, who had no other power but what was meerly confer- 
cd by the choice of the College of Deacons. To which we may 
add what Eutychins the Patriarch of Alexandria, ſaith in his 


Origin. p.29, Origines Eccleſie Alexandrine publiſhed in Arabic; by our 
30. 


molt learned Seldex, who expreſly affirms that the twelve 
Preibyters conſtituted by Mark upon the vacancy of the Soe, did 
chooſe out of their number one to be head over the reſt, and the 
other eleven did lay their hands upon bim and bleſſed him, and 
made him Patriarch. Neither is the authority of Eutychius 


fo much to be lighted in this caſe, coming ſo near to Ferome 
as , 
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as he doth, who doubtleſs had he told us that Mark and 
Anianus, &c. did all there without any Presbyters, might 
have had the good fortune to have been quoted with as 
much frequency and authority as the Anonymous Author of 
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the martyrdome of Timothy in Photius (who there unhappily Biblroth, 
follows the ſtory of the ſeven Sleepers) or the Author of £94: 254 


the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, whoſe credit is everlaſtingly 
blaſted by the excellent Mr. Dailie De Pſeudepigraphis Apo- 
ftolorumz, {o much doth mens intereſt tend to the inhancing 
or abating the eſteem and credit both of the dead and the 
living. By this we ſee that where no poſitive reſtraints from 
conſent and choice, for the unity and peace of the Church, 
have reſtrained mens liberty as to their external exerciſe of 
the power of order or juriſdidion, every one being himſelf 
advanced into the authority of a Church Governour, hath an 
internal power of conferring the ſame upon perſons fit for 
it. To which purpoſe the laying on of the hands of the Pref: 
bytery, is no wile impertinently alledged, although we ſup- 
poſe St. Paxl to concur in the ation, (as it is moſt probable 
he did, ) becauſe if the Presbytery had nothing to do in 
the ordination, to what purpoſe were their hands laid up- 
on him? Was it only to be witneſſes of the fa, or to fig- 
nifie their conſent ? both thoſe might have been done with- 
out their uſe of that ceremony 3 which will ſcarce be in- 
ſtanced in, to be done by any but ſuch as had power to con- 
fer what was fignified by that ceremony. We come there- 
fore to the ſecond period or fate of' the Church, when the 
former liberty was reſtrained, by ſome a& of the Church 
it ſelf, for preventing the inconveniences which might follow 


1 Tim-4 14 


the too common uſe of the former liberty of ordinations.*_ 


So Antonius de Roſellis fully expreſſeth my meaning in this ; 


Dxiliber Presbyter & Pretbyteri ordinabant indiſcrete, & ſchiſ- RoſſeDs de 
mata oriebantur, Every Prechyter and Presbyters did ordain pot —_— . 
indifferently, and thence aroſe ſchiſms : thence the liberty was þ. OO 


reſtrained and reſerved peculiarly to ſome perſons who did 
a& in the ſeveral Presbyteries, as the R'WJN or Prince of 
the Sanhedrin, without whoſe preſence no ordination by 
the Church was to be looked on as regular. The main con- 
troverlie is when this refiraint began, and by whoſe ac; 

Nn 2 whether 
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whether by any aR of the Apoſiles, or only by the pru. 
dence of the Church its ſelf, as it was with the Saxbedrin, 
But inorder to our peace, I ſee no ſuch neceſſity of deci- 
ding it, both partics granting that in the Church ſuch a re- 
ſtraint was laid upon the liberty of ordaining Presbyters : and 
the exerciſe of that power may be rclirained till, granting it 
to be radically and intrinſically in them, So that this con- 
troverſie is not ſuch as ſhould divide the Ghuxch. For 
thoſe that are for ordinations only by a Superiour order in 
the Church, acknowledging a radical power for ordination 
in Presbyters, which may be cexerciſcd in caſe of neccihty, 
do thereby make it evident, that none who grant that, do 
think that any potitiveLaw ot God hath forbiddenPresbyters 
the power of ordination 3 forthen it muſt be wholly unlaw- 
ful, and fo in caſe of neceſſity it cannot be valid. Which 
dodrine I dare with ſome confidence affert to bea ſtranger 
to our Church of Exgland, as ſhall be largely made appear 
afterwards. On the other fide, thoſe who hold ordinations 
by Presbyters lawful, do not therefore hold them neceſfary, 
but it being a matter of liberty, and not of neceflity (Chriſt 
having no where ſaid that none but Presbyters ſhall ordain) 
this power then may be reſirained by thoſe who have the 
care of the Churches peace, and matters of liberty being 
reſtrained, ought to be ſubmitted to, in order to the Churches 
peace, And therefore ſome have well obſerved the difference 
between the opinions of Jerome and Aerius. For as to the 
Mich. Me- matter it ſelf, F believe upon the firicteſt inquiry Medina's 
dinas de judgement will prove true, that Ferome, Auſtin, Ambroſe, Se- 
_ bom. dulius, Primafius, Chryſoftome, Theodoret, Theophila, were 
—— %. 94 all of Aerizs his judgement, as to the Identity of both name 
and order of Biſhops and Presbyters in the Primitive Church 
but here lay the difference ; Acrius from hence proceeded to (e- 
paration from Biſhops and their Churches, becauſe they were 
r14f. p. 58. Biſhops. And Blondell well obſerves that the main ground 
why Aerins was condemned, was for unneceſſary ſeparation 
from the Chruch of Sebaſtia, and thoſe Biſhops too who 
agreed with him in other things, as Ewftathius the Biſhop 
did : Whereas had his mecr opinion about Biſhops been the 


ground of his being condemned, there can be no reaſon 
| ahgned 
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aſligned, why this herefie if it were then-:thought .ſo, was 

not mentioned cither by Socrates} Theodoret; Sozomen,or Eva-: 

grins, before whoſe time he lived 3 whenyetthey mention the 
Euſtathiani; who were Cotemporarics with him: But for 
Epiphanius and Auguſtine who have liſted him in the roul of 

hereticks, it either was for the other heretical opinions main- 

tained by him, or they took the name heretick, (as it is'evi- 

dent they.often did) for one. who upon a matter: of different” 

opinion from the preſent ſenſe of the Church, did: proceed: 

to make ſeparation from the Unity of the Catholick Church ; 

which I take to be the trueft account of the reputed hereſie 

of Aeriug. For otherwiſe is it likely that Ferom who maintain- \ 
ed fo great correſpondency and familiarity with Epiphanius; h 
and. thereby could not but know what was thecauſe why- 
Aerins was condemned for herelie, ſhould himſelf 'rur into 

the ſame herefie, and endeavour not only to affert it, but 

to avouch and maintain it againſt the Judgment of the whole 

Church? Ferome therefore was not ranked with Aerivs, be- 

cauſe though he held the ſame opinion as to Biſhops. and 
Presbyters, yet he was far from the Conſequence of: Herins, 

that therefore all Biſhops were to be ſeparated froms nay 

he was fofar from thinking it neceffary to cauſe a ſchifnr in 

the Church, by ſeparating from Biſhops, that his opinion-is 

clcar,. that the firtt inftitution of them, was for preventing 

ſchiſms, and therefore for peace and.unity_ he: thought thelt 

inſtitution very. uſeful in the Church of 'God. And Jmong | 
all thoſe fiftcen teftimonics produced by a learned Writer out 6 1 
of Jerome for the ſuperiority of Biſhops above Presbyters, d 
I cannot find one that doth found it upon any divine right, 
but only upon the conveniency of ſuch an order for the peace 
and unity of the Church of God: Which is his meaning 
in that place moſt produced to this purpoſe 3 . Eeclefie ſalus 
in ſummi ſacerdoti; dignitate pendet, cui finon exſors quedam 
& ab omnibus eminens detur poteſtas, tot in Eccleſiis efficien+ Dial. adi * 
tur ſchiſmata, quot ſacerdotes, Where nothing can be more {#&!f*r- 
evident then that he would have ſome ſupercminent- power 
attributed to the Biſhop for preventing {chiſms in the Church. 

But granting ſome paſſages may have a more favourable 
aſpect towards the ſuperiority of Biſhops over Pxesbyters in 
n3 his. 
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his other writings, I would fain know whether a mans 
judgement. mult be taken ,'from 'occafional and incidental 
paſſages,or from deligned and {et diſcourſes; which is as much 
as to ask, whether the lively repreſentation of a man by pi- 
Qure, may be beſt taken, when in haſte of other -bufineſs he 
paſſeth by us, giving only a glance of his Countenance, or 
when he purpoſely and delignedly. fits in order to. that end, 
that his countenance. may be truly repreſented ? Beſides, it 
is well-known that Ferome in his Commentaries on Scripture, 
(where he doth not expreſly declare his own opinion) doth 
often. tranſcribe what he finds in others without ſetting 
down the name of any Author he had it from. For which 
we have his ingenious confeſſion in his Epiſtle to Auguſtine, 


 Traque ws fimpliciter fatear, legi' hec omnia (ſpeaking of for- 


mer Commentarics) & in mente mea plurima confervans, 
accita noterio, vel meavel aliena diftavi, nec ordinis, nec ver- 
borum interdum , nec ſenſuum memer. A ſirange way of 
writing Commentaries on Scripture, wherein a manchaving 
jumbled other mens notions together in his brain, by a kind 
of lottery draws out what comes next to'hand, without any 
choice: yet this we ſee was his practice, and therefore he 
puts Asſtiz to this hard task of examining what all other men 
had writ before him, and whether he had not tranſcribed 
out of them, before he would have him charge him with any 
thing which he finds in his Commentaries. How angry then 
would that haſty Adverſary have been, if men had told him 
he had contradicted himſelf in what he writes on the forty 
fifth Pſalm about Biſhops, if it be compared with his Com- 
mentaries on Tit#s, where he profeſſeth to declare his opi- 
nion, or his Epiſtles to Evagrizs and Oceanus ! But yet fome- 
thing is pleaded even from thoſe places in Ferome, wherein he 
deckres his opinion more fully, as though his opinion was 
only, that Chriſt himſelf did not appoint Epiſcopacy, which 
(they ſay) he means by Dominica diſpoſitio, but that the 
Apoliles did it, which in oppoſition to the former he calls 
Ecclefie conſuetndo , but clſewhere explains it by traditio 
Apoftoliea:\, and this they prove by two things ; Firſt, The 
occaſion of the inftitution of Epiſcopacy, which is thus ſec 
down by him, antequem Diaboli inftintu, fiudia in _ 

| erent, 
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fierent, & diceretur-in popwlis,” Ego ſum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego 
autem Cephz, communi Fretbyterorum confilia Ectleſie guber- 
nabgntmr, : Thence it isargued that the time of this Inſticu- 

tion of Biſhops was when it was ſaid at Corinth, I am of Paul, 

I of Apollos, and I of Cephas: which was certainly in Apo» 
fiolical times. But tothis it is anſwered 3 Firſt, thatit is im- 
poſſible Feromes meaning ſhould be rcfirained to that indivi- 

dual time, becauſe the Arguments which Ferome brings that 
the'name and office of Biſhops and Presbyters were the fame, 

were from things done after this time. Pauls firſt Epiltle to 

the Corinthians, wherein he reproves their ſchilms, was writ- _ 
ten according, to Ludovicws Capellus in the twelfth year of _ Aps- 
Claudius, of Chrift fifty one, after which Paul writ his Epi+ ng h 
file to Titxs, from whoſe words Ferome grounds his diſcourſe; 
but moſi certainly Pauls Epiſtle to the Philippians was not 
written, till Paw was priſoner at Rome the time of the wri- 

ting of it is placed by Capellus in the third of Nero ; 

of Chriſt 56,:by Blondell 57. by our Lightfoot 59. by all, long 

after the former to the Corinthians ; yet from the firfi verſe of 

this Epilile, Ferome fetcheth one of his Arguments. So Pexls 
charge to the Elders at Miletas, Peters Epifile to the di- 

. ſperſed Jews, were after that time too, yet from theſe are ' 
fetched two moreof Foroms Arguments. Had he then 6 
little common ſcnle, as to ſay that Epiſcopacy was inſtituted 
upon the ſchiſm at Corinth, and yet bring all his Arguments 

for parity, after the time, that he ſects for the Infticution of 
Epiſcopacy. But ſecondly, Ferome doth not ſay, cxm dicere- 

tur apud Corinthios, Ego ſum Pauli, &c. but cum diceretuy 

in populis, Ego ſum Pauli, &*c. fo that he ſpeaks not of that 
particular ſchiſm, but of a general and univerſal ſchiſm abroad 
among molt people, which was the occafion of appointing 
Biſhops 3 and ſo ſpeaks of others imitating the ſchiſm and 
language of the Corintbians. Thirdly, had Epiſcopacy been 
inftituted on the occaſion of the ſchiſm at Corinth, certainly 

of all places, we ſhould the fooneſt have heard of a Biſhop 

at Corinth for the remedying of it; and yet almoſt of all places, 

thoſe Heralds that derive the ſucceſſion of Biſhops from the 
Apotlles times, are the moſt plunged whom to fix on at Co- 
rinth, And they that can find any one lingle Biſhop at wo 

rint 
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rinth at the time when Clemens writ his Epiſtle to them (about 
another ſchiſm as great as the former, which certainly had 
not been according to their opinion, if a Biſhop had been 
there before) muſt have better eyes and judgement, then the 
deſervedly admired Grotius, who brings this in his Epifile to 
Bignonius as one argument of the undoubted antiquity of that 
Epiſtle: 20d nuſquam meminit exſortis illims Epiſcoporum 
aufforitatir, que Eccleſie conſuetudine , poſt Marci mortem 
Alexandriz, atque eo exemplo alibi, introduci capit ; ſed plane 
#t Paulus Apoſtolus oftendit, Ecclefias communi Presbyterorum, 
qui iidem omnes & Epiſcopi ipſi Pauloq,, dicuntur, conſilio fuiſſe 
gubernats, What could be ſaid with greater freedom, that 
there was no ſuch Epiſcopacy then at Corinth ?: Fourthly, They 
who uſe this argument, are greater ſtrangers to St. Feroms 
language then they would ſeem to be ; whole cuſtome it is 
upon incidental occaſions to accommodate the Phraſe and 
language of Scripture tothem: as when he ſpeaks of Chry- 
Softomes fall, Cecidit Babylon, cecidis ; of the Biſhops of Paleſtine, 
Multi utroque claudicant pede; of the Roman Clergy, Pha- 
riſeorum conclamavit Senatus ;, but which is moſi clear to our 
purpoſe, he applyes this very ſpeech to the men of his own 
time; Quando non id ipſum omnes loquimur, & alius dicit 
Ego ſum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego Cephe, dividimus ſpiritus uni- 
tatem, & eam in partes & membra diſcerpimus. All which 
inſtances are produced by Blondel!, but have the good for- 
tune to be pali over without being taken noticeof. But ſuppo- 
ling, ſay they, that it was not till after the ſchiſm at Corinth, 
yet it mult needs be done by the Apoſtles; elſe how could it 
be ſaid to be toto orbe decretum, ut unus de Precbyteris eleus 
ſuperponeretur ceteris? Quommodo enim (laith a learned man) 
fieri potuit, ut toto hoc orbe decerneretur, nullo jam Occume- 
ico Concilio ad illud decernendum congregato, fi non ab Apa 
ftolis ipſis, fidem toto orbe promulgantibus, & cum fide hanc 
regendi Eccleſis formam conſtituentibus falium ſit ? So that 
he conceives, ſo general an order could not be made, unleſs 
the Apoſiles themſelves at that time were the authors of it. 
But Firft, Feroms In toto orbe decretum eft, relates not to 
an antecedent order which was the ground of the inttitution 


of Epiſcopacy, but tothe univerſal cttabliſhment of that or- 
der 
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der which came up upon the occaſion of ſo many ſchiſms ; 
it is ſomething therefore conſequene upon the firlt ſetting 
up Epiſcopacy, which is the general obtaining of it in the 
Churches of Chrilt, when they bh its uſefulneſs in order to 
the Churches peace 3 theretore the Emphalis lies not in deere- 
7m eſt, but in toto orbe; noting how ſuddenly this order met 
with univerſal acceptance when it firſt was brought up in the 
Church after the Apoliles death. Which that ic was Feroms 
meaning, appears by what he ſaith after, pazelatim vero ( ut 
diſſentionum plantariz evellerentur ad unum omnem, ſolicitu- 
tinem eſſe delatam : Where he notes the gradual obtaining of 
it : which I ſuppoſe was thus, according to his opinion) firlt, 
in the College of Presbyters appointed by the Apoſtles, there 
being a neceſlity of order, there was a Preſident . among 
them who had aub844772r 73 7:2xyvarG,, as the Prefident of the 
Senate, z.e. did moderate the affairs of the Aſſembly, by pro- 
poſing matters to it, gathering voices, being the firli in all 
matters of concernment, but he had not av9:ynz» % ovifqur, 
as Caſaubon very well diftinguiſheth them, #. e. had no power 
over his fellow-Presbyters, but that till refided in the 


were taken out of the way, who kept the main power in their 
own hands of ruling the ſeveral Presbyteries, or delegated 


ſome to do it ( whohad a main hand in the planting Chur- 


ches with theApoſtles,and thence are called in Scripture ſome- 
times Fellow-labourers in the Lord, and ſometimes Evange- 
lis, and by Theodoret Apoſtles, but of a ſecond order ) at- 
ter I ſay, theſe were deceaſed, and the main power left inthe 
Presbyteries , the ſeveral Presbyters enjoying an equal 
power among themſelves, eſpecially being many in one City, 
thereby great occafion was given to many ſchiſms, partly by 
the bandying of the Presbyters one againſt another, partly 
by the tidings of the people with ſome againſt the reſt, part- 
ly by the too common uſe of the power of ordinations in 
Presbyters, by which they were more able to increaſe their 
own party, by ordaining thoſe who would joyn with them, 
and by this means to perpetuate ſchiſms in the Church ; up- 
on this, when the wiſer and graver fort confidered the abules 


following the promiſcuous ule of this power of ordination 3 
Oo and 
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and withal having in their minds the excellent frame of the 
Government. of the C hurch under: the Apoſtles, and their 
Deputies, and for preventing of futuie ſchiſms and diviſions 
among themſelves, they unanimouſly agreed to chooſe one 
out of their number, who was beſt qualihed for the manage- 
rnent of fo great a truſt, and to devolve the exerciſe of the 
power of ordination and jurifdition to him z yet ſo as that 
he a& nothing of importance, without the conſent and con- 
currence of the Presbyters, who were ſtill to be as the Com- 
mon Council to the Biſhop. This I take to be the true and 
juſt account of the Original of Epiſcopacy im the Primitive 
Church according to Ferome : Which model of Government 
thus contrived and framed, ſets forth to us a moſt lively cha- 
rater of that great Wiſdom and Moderation, which then 
ruled the heads and hearts of the Primitive Chriſtians 3 and 
which, when men have ſearched and ſtudyed all other waies, 
( the abuſes incident to this Government, through the cor- 
ruptions of men and times being retrenched ) will be found 


the moſt agreeable to the Primitive form, both as aſſerting 


the due intereft of the Presbyteries, and allowing the due ho- 
nour of Epiſcopacy, and by the joynt harmony of both car- 
rying on the affaires of the Church with the greateſt Unity, 
Concord, and Peace. Which form of Government I cannot 
ſee how any poſhble reaſon can be produced by cither party, 
why they may not with cheartulneſs embrace it. 

Secondly, Another evidence that Ferome by decretum eff 
did not mean an order of the Apoſiles themſelves, is by the 
words which follow the matter of the decree, vis. Vt unws de 
Presbyteris elefims ſuperponeretur ceteris, one choſen not only 
owt of, but by the Presbyters, ſhould be ſet above the reſt ; for 
lo Jerome muſt be underſtood 3 for the Apoſtles could not 
themſelves chooſe out of all Presbyteries one perſon to be ſce 
above the reſt ; and withal the inſtance brought of the Church 
of Alexandria makes it evident to be meant of the chooling 
by the Presbyters, and not by the Apoliles, Beſides, did 7e- 
rome mean chooling by the Apoliles, he would have given 
fome intimations of the hand the Apoſtles had in it : which 
we ſee net in him the leaft ground for. And as for that pre- 
rence, that Ecclefie conſuctude is Apoftolica traditio, | _ 

| already 
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already made it appear that Apoftolica traditio in Feroms, is 
nothing elſe but Conſ#etxdo Eecclefie, which I ſhall riow con- 
tirm by a pregnant and unanſ{werable teſtimony out of Jerome 


himſel Unaqueque provincia abundet in ſenſu ſuo, & pre- Hieronym. 
cepta majorum leges Apoſtolicas arbitretur. Let every pro- ep. 20. ad 
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vince abound in its own ſenſe, and account of the ordinances of in. 


their Anceftors as of Apoſtolical Laws. Nothing could have 
been ſpoken more fully to open to us what Ferome means 
by Apoſftolical traditions, viz. the pratice of the Church in 
former ages, though not coming from the Apoſiles them- 
felves. Thus we have once more cleared Ferome and the 
truth together; I only with all that are of his judgment for 
the practice of the Primitive Church, were of his temper for 
the practice of their own 3 and while they own not Epiſ- 
copacy as neceſſary by a divine right, yet( being duly mo- 
derated, and joyned with Presbyteries ) they may embrace'ir, 
as not only a lawful, but very uſeful conſtitution in the Church 
of God. By which we may fee what an excellent temper 
may be found ont, moſt fully conſonant to the primitive 
Church for the 'management of ordinations, and Church 
power, viz. by the Prefidency of the Biſhop and the con- 
Ccurrence of the Presbyterie. For the Top- gallant of Epif- 
copacy can never be fo well managed for the right fieer- 
ing the ſhip of the Church, as when it is joyncd with the un- 
der ſailes of a Moderate Presbyterie. So much ſhall ſufhce 
to ſpeak here as to the power of ordination, which we have 
found to be derived from the Synagogue, and the cultomes 
obſerved in it, tranſplanted into the Church. 


There are yet ſome things remaining as to ordination, p: 


wherein the Church did imitate the Synagogue 3 which will 
admit of a quick diſpatch , as the number of the perſons, 
which under the Synagogue were alwaies to be at leaſt 


three, This being a tundamental conſtitution among the Miſna & 6G 
Jews, as appears by their writings, muTwa Pp m3nAD OO ag 


Ordination of Presbyters by laying on of hands muſt be done hedr. c. 1. 


by three at the leaſt. To the fame purpoſe Maimonides Tit. Sanhed. 


RUTA RR MIN OI pI WORTUNNAD NOM IR) 24/23, 
They did not ordain any by impofition of hands into a power of ,,, ; - | 4. 
judicature without the number of three. Which number Peter c,p.6, 


Gallatinus and Poftellus conceive neceffary to be all ordained 
O 0 2 themſelves 3 
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themſelves 3 but Mr, Selden thinks it was ſufficient if there 
were but one of that number ſo ordained, who was to be as 
principal in the aQion ; whoſe opinion is favoured by Mai- 
monides,who adds to the words latt cited out of him ; Of mbich 
Three, one at the leaſt muſt be ordained himſelf. Let us now 
ſee the parallel in the Church of God. The firſt ſolemn ordi- 
nation cf Elders under the Goſpel, which ſome think to be 
ſct down as a pattern for the Church to follow, is that we 
read of, Ads 13. 1, 2,3. Which was performed by three , 
tor we read in the firſt verſe, that there were in the Church 
at Antioch, five .Prophets and Tcachers, Barnabas, Simeon, 
Lucius, Manaen, and Saul; of theſe five, the Holy- Ghoti 
faid, that two muſt be ſeparated for the work whereto God had 
called them, which were Barnabas and Saul ; there remain 
only the other three, Simeon, Lucius and Manaen to lay thcir 
hands on them, and ordain them to their work. Accordingly 
thoſe who tell us that Fames was ordaincd Biſhop of Feru- 
falem, do mention the three Apoſtles who concurred in 
the ordaining of him. But moſt remarkable tor this purpoſe 
is the Canon of the Nicexe Council, wherein this number is (ct 
down as the regular number tor the ordination of Biſhops, 
without which it was not accounted Canonical. The words 


- , , <Q} P \ » » 
arc theſe, ETSX0mMy TROUKe {anon {- wt TaVrwv TW wu Th 


E741 ot vo Bi5 a1, * 24.5 Soares En T3 Thema! i 2 1h ram oy avay- 
39,9 12" puree 67, 6 amr Or ras.em nav Iva utc, NN v 
AVCU7y ov PM bo amiymwy x; 1m): usvar _ did We ah140, my, TeTs TW) 
61-0701 129 0% 7,6, The ordination of a Biſhop ſhould if 
p:ſſible, be performed by all the Biſhops of the Province, which 
1f-it cannot eaſily be done, either through ſome urgent neceſſity 
or the tediouſneſs of the way, three Biſhops at leaſt mujt be there 
for the doing it, which. may be ſufficient for the ordination, if 
thoſe that are abſent do expreſs their conſent, and by letters ap- 
prove of the doing of it. To the ſame purpoſe Theodoret, 
zavi166 muyTas OY 126% THs Wray, las Tos CMOROMYS HEAEUET, ty 
av mi)dv dye Terr 6mTkemwy Cmonutm x tuqeTiav dm 9$160 
,«44n&% The Canons injoin all the, Biſhops. of the Province 
to be preſent at the ordination of one : and forbid the ordination 
of any without three being preſent at it, Thus we ſce how the 
<onltitution of the Synagogue was exactly obſcrved in the 
-lauch, as to the numbcr of the perſons concurring to a. 
1zgular; 
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regular ordination. The laſt thing as to-ordination bearing 
Analogy to the Synagogue, is the effe of thi4 ordination tpon 
the perſon, It was the cuſtome of the Jews, to ſpeak of alt that 
were legally ordained among them, NW 117 MY) 
and the Divine preſence or Schecinah reſted upon them, which 
ſometimes they called WNpAN\M the Holy Spirit ſuppoſed 
to be in a peculiar manner preſent after this ſolemn feparation 
of them from others in the world, and dedication of them 
unto God. Anſwerable to this may that of our Saviour 
be, when he gives his Apoſtles authority to Preach the Go- 
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ſpcl, he doth it in that form of words, Receive ye the Holy- Joh, 20, ar. 


Ghoſt ; and then gives them the power of binding and looſing, 


uſually. conveyed in the Jewiſh ordinations. Whoſe ſans. ye v. 29, 


remit, they are remitted; and whoſe fins ye retain, they are re- 
tained, So that as under the Law, they by their ordination 
reccived a moral faculty or right to exerciſe that power they 
were ordaincd to 3 ſo under the Goſpel all who are or-: 
daincd according to: Goſpel rules:, have a right, autho- 
rity, and power conveyed thereby for the difpenting, of the 
Word and Sacraments. Which right and power muſt notbe. 
conceived to be an internal indehible character, as the Papiſts 
groundlefly conceive,but a moral legal right, according to the 
Laws of Chriſt, becauſe the perſons ordained do not ad in 
it in a natural, but a moral capacity, and ſo the effet muſt be. 
moral and not Phyfical, which they:muft ſuppoſe. it to be, 
who make it a Character, and that indelible. Thus much 
may ſerve toclear how ordination in all its cixcumltances was 
derived from the ]ewith Synagogue. | 


The other thing remaining.to be ſpoken to, as to the corre-. S. 15. 


ſpondence of the Church with the. Synagogue in its conſiicu- 
tion, is, what orderthe Apoliles did ſettle in the ſeveral Chur- 
ches of their plantation for the ruling and ordering the at- 
fairs of them. Before I come to ſpeak ſo much to it as will be 
pertinent to our preſent purpoſe & deſign, we may take notice: 
of the ſame name for Church rulers under the Goſpel, which. 
there was under the;Synagogue,wiz. that of Prezbyters, The: 
name Pres»yter,as the Heb.}Þ1 though it originally import age, 


yet by way of connotation it hath been looked on as a.name - 


both of dignity and power, Becauſe Wiſdom was ſuppoſed. 
to dwell with a multitude of years, therefore pexſons of age. 
© 0 3 and.. 
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and experience were commonly choſen to places of honour 
and truſt, and thence the name importing age doth likewiſe 
carry dignity along with it. - Thence we read inthe time of 

Mofer how often the Elders were gathered together, Thence 
Eliezer is called VVI (Þ1 Gen. 24. 2. which the Greek ren- 
ders T9geo3/meg@- © cixias the Seignior Domo, the chief officer 
in his houſe ; and {o we read Gen. 50. 6. DW FIR 0B! 
' the Elders of the Land of Egypt. So the Elders of Midian, 
the Elders of Iracl, the Elders of the Citier; ſo among the 
Greeks z4,voia for their Council of State; and among the Latins 
Senatus,and our Saxon Aldermen, in all importing both age 
and honour and power together. But among the Jews, in the 
- times of the Apoſiles,it is molt evident that the name Tes9Sun- 
ea imported not only dignity but powerzthe Presbyters among 
: the Jews having a power both of judging and teaching given 
. them: by their Semicha or ordination. Now under the Goſpel 
the- Apoſtles retaining the name and the manner of ordinati- 
| on, but not conferring that judiciary power by it, which was 
in uſe among the Jews, to ſhew the difference between the 
: Law and the Goſpel, it was requiſite ſome other name ſhould 
be given to the Governours of the Church, which ſhould 
qualife the importance of the word Presbyters to a ſenſe pro- 
; per to a Goſpel fiate z Which was the original of giving the 
name #7 to the Governours of the Church under the 
: Goſpel : A name importing duty more then honour, and not 
a title above Presbyter, but rather uſed by way of diminution 
and qualification of the power implyed in the name of Presby- 
ter, Therefore to ſhew what kind of power and duty the name 
Presbyter imported in the Church,the ofhce conveyed by that 
name is call d 641, and Presbyters are ſaid 6h+zxo76v 1 Per. 
5-2. where it is oppoſed to that rymwearrer of wanguy, Lording 
it over the.people, as was the cuſtome of the Presbyters among 
the Jews. So that if wedetermine things by importance of 
words and things {ignitied by them, the power of ordination 
was proper to the name Te#9f/ng& and not &oxor@, becaule 
the former name did then import that power, and not the 
latter. We come therefore from the: names to the things 
then implyed by them, and the offices eftablithed by the Apo- 
ſiles for the ruling of Churches. But my delign being not to 
diſpute the arguments of cither party ( viz. thoſe who con-. 
ccive 
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ceive the Apoſtles ſetled the government of the'. Church 
in an abfolute parity or elſe by ſuperiority and (ubordi- 
nation among the ſertled officers of the Charch, ) but to lay 
down thoſe principles which may equally concern both, in ors 
der to Accommodation : I tind not my ſelfat preſent concern- 
ed todebate what is brought on cither ſide for the maintain- 
ing. their particulzr opinion any further then thereby the 
Apoſtles intentions are brought to have bcen to'bind all: fu» 
ture Churches tO obſerve that individual form they conceived 
was in praQtice then, All that I have to ſay then concerning 
the courſe taken by the Apoſiles in ſetling the Government 
of the Churches, ( under which will be contained the full re- 
ſolution of what I promiſed, as to the correſpondency to the 
Synagogue in the Government of Churches } lies in theſe 
three Propoſitions, which I now fhall endeavour to clear, 
viz, That neither can we have that certainty of #poſtolical 
prafiice which 's neceſſary to conſtitute a Divine right , nor, 
Secondly,js it probable that the Apoſtles did tye #hemſetves up to 
any one fixed courſe in modelling Churches ; nor, Thirdly if they 
did, doth it necefſarily follow' that we muſt obſerve #be fame. 


If theſe three conſiderations be fully cleared, we may fee to 


how little purpoſe it is to diſpute the fignificancy and impor- 
tance of words and names as uſed in Scripture, which hither- 
to the main quarrel hath been about. TI therefore begin with 
the firft of theſe; That we cannes arrive to ſuch ax ebſolute 
certainty what conrfe the Apoſtles took, in Governing Churches 
as to infer from thence the only divine right of that one form 
which the ſeveral parties imagine comes the neareſt toit, This 


I ſhall make out from theſe following arguments. Firfh, trom 


the equivalency of the- naines, and the doubtfulncſs of their 


fignification from which the 'Forin 'of . Governmene uſed in . 


the New Teſtament ſhould be determined. That the form. 
of Government muſt -be derived from the importance of 
the names of Biſhop and Presbyter, is hotly pleaded on both 


fides. But if there can be no certain way found our . 
whereby to come to a determination of what the certamn 


ſenfe of thoſe names in Scripture ',* we are never like 
to come to any certain knowledge of the chings lignitt- 
ed by thoſe names. Now there is a fourfould RR 
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of the names Biſhop and Presbyter taken notice of. -1. 
That both ſhould ſignitie the ſame thing, viz. a Pre(- 
byter in the modern notion, 7. e. one acting in a parity with 
others for the Government of the Church. And this ſenſe 
is evidently aſſerted by Theodoret, nouns Tis mexofurrees 
YgAGA* anus 7% 8/4 3.6076 nv MINK CMTHATYS py T9 UV mRLUBUYEY, 
The Apoſtle Ads 20. 28, Phil. 1.1. Titus 1:5. 1 Tim. 3. 1. 
doth by Biſhops mean nothing elſe but Presbyters ;, otherwiſe it 
were impoſſible for more Biſhops to govern one City, - 2. That 
both of them ſhould fignitie promiſcuouſly ſometimes a Bi- 
ſhop, and ſometimes a Presbyter : ſo Chryſoſtome, and after 
him Oecumenizs and Theopbylat} in Phil. 1. emoxiwrs 755 Tgo+ 
Puriges nghe,n'Ts » cnotywysy mals 0:94am and in AG.20,28. erady 
Txs 7009085 Aa13dyH 1 TUYNSA 2, (HaMNSE THS Kgaviis Safinns Tes monte 
Te Toto eur gus v0.1eem, x, 765 MAoBUTIOES CMTREWNSS, TEUBWTROY 
rare erriidty, þ t 7h; weys Timy emmaiis, en 5 x, mes Gaia- 
rai s5, , oy, Tis mg)s Truoyev aenns, Where they aflert the 
Community and promiſcuous uſe of the names in Scripture 
{o that a Biſhop-is ſometimes called a Presbyter, and a Pre(- 
byter ſommetimies called a-Biſhop-- 3. That the name Biſhop, 
alwayes imports a fingular Biſhop 3 but the name Presbyter 
is taken promiſcuouſly both for Biſhop and Presbyter. 
4+ That both the names Biſhop and Presbyter, do import on- 
ly one thing in Scripture, viz the office of a ſingular Biſhop 
in every Church, which ſenſe, though a firanger to antiqui- 
ty, is above all other embraced by alate very learned man, 
who hath endeavoured by ſet diſcourſes to reconcile all the 
places of Scripture where the names occur to this ſenſe, but 
with what ſucces it is not here a place to examine. By this 
variety of interpretation' of the equivalency of the names 
of Biſhop and Presbyter, we may fee how far the argument 
trom the promiſcuous uſe of the names is from the contro- 
verſie_ in hand 3 unleſs ſome evident arguments be withal 
brought, that the Equivalency of the words cannot poflibly 
be meant in any other ſenſe, then that which they contend 
for. Equivocal words can never of themſelves determine 
what ſenſe they are to be taken in, becauſe they are equi- 
vocal, and ſo admit of different ſenſes. And he that from 
the uſe of an equivocal word would infer the necetlity only 

of 
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of one ſenſe, when the word is common to many, unleſs 

ſome other argument be brought inforcing that neccſſity, 

will bc fo far from perſwading others to the ſame belict, 

that he will only betray the weakneſs and ſhortne(s of his 

own reaſon. When Auguſius would be called only Princeps 
Senatus, could any one intcr from thence, that certainly he Tacitus 
was only the pos in the Senate, or clſc that he had ſupe- ht, (1b. 1. 
riority of power over the Scnate, when that ticle might be 
indifferent to either of thoſe ſenſes ? All that can be infer'd ; 
from the promiſcuous ſcnſc of the words, is that they may ; 
be underſtood only in this (enfe 3 but it mult be proved that 

they can be underfiood in no other fcofe, bctore any one 
particular form of Government as neceſſary can be interred 

from the uſe of them. It notwithRanding the prov i(cuous 

uſe of the name Biſhop and Presbyter, cither that Presbyter 

may mean a Biſhop, or that Biſhop may mean a \'resbyter, 

or be ſometimes uſed for one, ſometimes for the other 3 

what ground can there be laid in the equivalency of the words 

which can infer the only divine right of the form of Go- 
vernment couched in any one of thoſe fenſcs ? So likewiſe 

E it is in the titles of Angels of the Churches , It the name 

Angel imports no incongruity, though taken only for the 

TWaY 92 in the Jewiſh Synagogue the publick Minitter 

of the Synagogue, called the Angel of 1he Congregation, what 

power can be inferred from thence, any more then ſuch an 

officer was inveſted with? Again if the Tge«5ws or Preſident 

of the Aſſembly of Presbyters, might beſo called : what ſu- 
periority can be deduced thence, any more then ſuch a one 

enjoys? Nay if in the Prophetical ſtile, an unity may be (et 

down by way of repreſentation of a multitude: what evi- 

dence can be brought from the name, that by it ſome one 
particular perſon muſt be underſtood ? And by this means 
Timothy may avoid being charged with leaving bis firſt Love, ga. 
which he muſt of neceſſity be, by thoſe that make him the 

Angel of the Church of Epheſus at the time of writing theſe 

Epiſtles. Neither is this any ways ſolved by the Anſwer 

given, that the name Angel is repreſentative of the whole 
Church, and fo there is no neccthity, the Angel ſhould be 


perſonally guilty of it. For firft, it ſeems ſirange that the 
P þ whole 
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whole diffafive body of the Church ſhould be charged wich 
acrime by the name of the Angel, and he that is particular- 
ly meant by that name ſhould be free from it. As if a Prince 
ſhould charge the Major of a Corporation as guilty of rebel- 
lion, and by it ſhould only mean that the Corporation was 
guilty, but the Major was innocent himſelf. Secondly, if ma- 
ny things in the Epiſtles be direed to the Angel, but yee 
fo as to concern the whole body, then of neceſſity the An- 
gel mult be taken as repreſentative of the body 3 and then 
why may not the word Angel be taken only by way of re- 
preſentation of the body its ſelf, either of the whole Church, 
or which is far more probable, of the Conſeſſis. or order of 
Presbyters in that Church? We ſee what miſerably uncon- 
cluding arguments thoſe are which are brought for any form 
of Government from Metaphorical or Ambiguous exprefſi- 
ons, or names promiſcuoufly uſed, which may be interpre- 
ted to different ſenſes. What certainty then can any ratio- 
nal man find what the form of Government was in the Pri- 
mitive times, when only thoſe arguments are uſed which may 
be equally accommodated to different forms? And without 
fuch a certainty with what confidence can men ſpeak of a 
Divine right of any one particular form ? Secondly, the un- 
certainty of the Primitive form is argued, from the places 
moſt in controverſie about the form of Government z bes 
cauſe that without any apparent incongruity they may be 
underſtood of either of the different forms. Which I ſhall 
make out by going through the ſeveral places. The Con- 
troverſie then on foot is this, (as it is of late ſtated) whe- 
ther the Churches in the Primitive times were governed by 
a Biſhop only and Deacons, or by a Colledge of Presbyters 
1Qing ina parity of power ? The places inſiſted on, on both 
ſides arc theſe, A&.r1.30. Air 14.23. Ads 28. 17. I Tim.3.1 
Titus F.5. the thing in controverfie is, whether Biſhops 
with Deacons, or Presbyters in a parity of power, are under= 
ſtood in theſe places? I begin then in order with Ads 11. 30. 
the firſt place wherein the name *£09n1gyr occurs, as applied 
to the officers of the Chriſtian Church. Thoſe that are for 
a College of Presbyters, underſtand by theſe Elders thoſe of 
the Church of Jeruſalem, who did govern the Aﬀairs - _ 

Church 3 
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Church 3 thoſe that are for a ſolitary -Epiſcopacy 'by theſe 
Elders underſtand not-the local & ders of Ferzſalem,. but the 
ſeveral Biſhops of the Churches of Judes, Lect us now” ſee 
whether there be any evidence from the place to determine 
which of theſe two muſt neceſſarily be underſtood. There 
is nothing at all mentioned in the place, but only. that wpox 
the occaſion of the Famine they ſent relief to the Brethren of 
Judea, and ſent it to the Elders by the bands of Barnabas and 
Saul; Which might either be to the Elders of the Church 
at Feruſalem to be diſtributed to the ſeveral Churches of 
Fudea, orelſe to the ſeveral Paſtors of thoſe Churches either 
colle&ively as met together at Fermſalem to reccive this con- 
tribution, or diſtributively as they were in their (evera] 
Churches. The relief might be ſent to all the Brethren of 
Judes, and yet cither be conveyed to the particular Elders 
of Fernſalem to ſend it abroad, or to the ſeveral Elders of the 
Churches within the circuit of J«dea, But other places are 
brought by both parties for their particular ſenſe in this; As 
Afis 15. 6. here indeed mention is made of the Apoliles 
and- Elders together at Feruſalem, but nothing exprefled 
whereby we may know whether the fixed Elders of that 
Church, or etſe the Elders of all the Churches of Fudea afſem- 
bled upon this ſolemn occaſion of the Council of the Apolſiles 
there. So Afr 21. 11, when Panl went in to Fames, it is ſaid 
that Al the Elders were preſent. No more certainty here 
neither; for either they might be the fixed officers of that 
Church, meeting with Fames upon Pals coming ; or elſe 
they mighe be the Elders of the ſeveral Churches of FJudes 
met together, not to take account of Pauls Miniſtery (as 
ſome improbably conjeQure,) but afſembled together there 
at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, at which Paul came to Feruſalem, 
which is more probable upon the account of what we read, 
v. 20. of the many thauſand believing Fews then at [eruſalem 
who were 2*alous of the Law: who in all probability were 
the believing Jewsof Faxdea, who did yet obferve the annual 
Feſtivals of Jeruſalem, and fo moſt likely their ſeveral 
Elders might go up together with them, and there be with 
James at Pauls coming in to him. Nocertainty then of the 
Church of Ferxſalem how that was governed; whether by 
Pp2 Apotiles 
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Apoſtles: themſelves, or other unfixed Elders, or only by 
Fames who exerciſed his Apoltle- ſhip moſt there , and 
thence afterwards called the Biſhop of Feruſalem. We 
proceed therefore to the government of other Churches ;. 
and the next place is, As 14. 23. And when they had or. 
dained them Elders in every Church. Here ſome plead for a 
plurality of Elders as fixed in every Church; but it is moſi 
evident, that the words hold true if there was but one in each 
Church. For #]' 2r>yoiw here and wm my Titus 1. 5, 
(for both places will admit of theſame anſwer) doth lignitie 
no more then oppidatim, or Eccleſiatim, as x7! Babuoy grada- 
tim, 1g] 4rdpa, viritim, x7! we9 particalatim, x7 napuny vis 
catim, No more then is imported then that Elders were or- 
dained, City by City, or Church by Church, as we would ren- 
der it, and thereby nothing is expreſſed but that no Church 
wanted an Elder, but not that every Church had more El- 
ders then one. But the place molt controverted is, Ads 29. 
17. And from Miletw, Paul ſent to Epheſus, and called the 
Elders of the Church. Thoſe that ſay theſe Elders were thoſe 
enly of the Church of Epheſus, ſeem to be moſt favoured 
by the article 71s rangi; as ſeeming to apply it to that par- 
ticular Church of Epheſus, and by the Syriack verſion which 
renders it, Venire fecit Presbyteros Eccleſie Epheſi, to the 
{ame purpoſe likewiſe Hierome underſtands it. On the con- 
trary thoſe that ſay that theſe Elders were thoſe of the ſeve- 
ral Churches of Afia, are favoured by v. 18. that from the 
firſt day he came into Aſia, be had been with them at all ſeaſons, 
Now Paul did not remain all the time at Epheſus, as appears 
by Ads 19. 10.22, 26, where he is ſaid to preach the word 
abroad in Aſia and fo in probability Churches were planted, 
and Rulers {-tIcd in them 3 and that theſe were at this time 
called to Mil:tus by Paul, is the expreſs affirmation of Ire- 
1eus; In Mileto enim convocatis Epiſcops & Presbyteris, qui 
erant ab Epheſo & A reliquis proximis civitatibus, quoniam ip- 
ſe fejtinavie Hieroſolymis Pentecojtem agere. Here is no- 
thing then cither in the text or Antiquity, that doth 
abſolutely determine whence theſe Elders came 3 but 
there may be a probability on. either ſidez and (o no 


certainty or neceflity of underſtanding it cither way. And 
lo 
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ſo for the other places in Timothy and Titus,” it "is certain the 
care of thoſ: perſons did extend t6 many places 3 and there- 
fore the Elders or Biſhops made'by them are not neceffarily 
to be underiiood'of a Plurality of Elders in one place. Thus 
we ſee that there is no incongruity in applying either of theſe 
two forms to the ſenſe of the places in Queltion. ' I diſpute 
not which is the true, or at leaſt more probable ſenſe, but that 
we can tind nothing in the ſeveral places which dorh-necefſa3 
rily determine how they are to be underltood as to one: par- 
ticular form of Government, which is'the thing T now aim 
at the proving of. And it neither form be repugnant to the 
ſenſe of theſe places, how can any one be neceſſarily inferred 
from them? As if the feveral-motions and phenomena of the 
heavens may be with equal probability explained according 
to the Ptolemaick or Copernican Hypotheſis, viz. about the 
reſt or motion of the earth 3 then it neceſſarily tollows, that 
from thoſe Phenomena no argument can be drawn evincing 
the neceſſity of the one Hypotheſis, and overturning the pro- 
bability of the other. If that great wonder of. Nature the 

flux and reflux of the Sea, might with _ congruity be 

ſolved according to the different opinions, of its being cauſed 
by -Subterraneous fires, or from the motion cf the Moon, 
Or the depreſſion of the Lunar vortex or (which to me is far 
the moſt probable) by a motion of conſent of the Sea with 
all the other great bodies of the world 3 we ſhould find no 
neceſſity at all of entertaining one opinion above- another, 
but to look upon all as probable, and none as: certain, So 


likewiſe for the compoſition and motion of all natural bo- 


dies, the: ſeveral Hypotheſes of the old and new Philoſophy 
implying no apparent incongruity to nature,do make it appear 
that all or any of them, may beembraced as Ingenious Ro- 
mances in Philoſophy (as they are no more) but that none 
of them are the certain truthz or can be-made appear fo to 
be to the minds of men. So it is in controverties in Theology, 
It the matter propounded to be believed, may as to the truth 
and ſubſtance of it be equally believed under different: ways 
of explication, then there is.no neceſſity as -to- the believing 
the truth of the thing, to believe ict under ſuch an explication 
F:i6 Pp 3 of 
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of it, more then under another. As for inſtance, in the caſe of 


Chriſt's Deſcent #; «+, if I may truly believe that Chriſt did 
deſcend «#5 aSs, whether by that we underiiand the ftate of 


' the Dead, ora local Deſcent to hell, then there is no neceſſity 


in order to the belief of the ſubſtance of that article of the 
ancient Creed (called the Apoſtles | under that retiriction 
of a local Deſcent. By this time I ſuppole it is clear, that if 
cheſe places of Scripture may be underltood in theſe two 
different ſenſes of the word Elders, viz. either taken col- 
Iecively in one City , or dittributively in many , then 
there is no certainty which of theſe two ſenſes muſt be 
embraced, and fo the form of Church Government, which 
muſt be thence derived, is left till at as great uncertainty as 
ever, notwithlianding thefe places of Scripture brought to 
demonſirate it 5 5mp ic: Sutavs 
Thirdly, the uncertainty of the Primitive Form of Go- 
vernment will be made appear from the DefeQiveneſs, Ambi- 
guity, Partiality and Repwgnancy of the records of the 
ſucceeding Ages which ſhould inform us what Apoſtoli- 
cal practice was. When men are by the force of the for- 
mer arguments driven off from ſcripture, then they preſently 
run to take Sanftuary in the Records of ſucceeding Ages to 
the Apoltles. Thus Eftizs no mean School-man, handling 
this very Queſtion of the difference of Biſhops and Presbyters, 
very fairly quits the Scriptures, and betakes himſelf to other 
weapons. Dxod autem jure divino fint Epiſcopi Prerbyteris 
ſuperiores, etfi non ita clarum eft e ſacris liters, aliunde tamen 


ſatis efficaciter probari poteft, Ingenuouſly ſaid however ; 


but all the difficulty is how a Js divinum ſhould be proved 
when men leave the Scriptures, which makes others ſo loth 
to leave this bold 3; although they do it in eftect, when they 
call in the help of ſucceeding Ages to make the ſcripture ſpeak 
plain for them. We follow therefore the (cent of the Game 
into this wood of Antiquity, wherein it will be caficr to loſe 
our (clves then to find that which we are upon the purſuit of, 
a Jus Divinum of any one particular form of Government. 
I handle now -only the Teliimony of Antiquity (tor the 
practice of it will call for a particular diſcourſe —— 
an 
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this Teltimony as to the ſhewing what certain form. of 
Church Government was practiſed by the Apoliles3 for that 
T ſhall maie Uſe of that fourfold argument from the de. 
fefiiveneſs of this Teſtimony, from the Ambiguity of it, from 
the Partiality of it, and from the Repugnancy of it to its 
ſelf Firſt, then for the detfeRiveneſs of the teltimony of 
Antiquity in reference to the ſhewing what certain form the 


Apoltles obſerved in ſctling the Government of Churches; - 


A threefold defcativene(s I obſerve in it, as to places, as to 
times, astoperſons. Firſt defeQtivencs as to places 3 for him 
that would be fatisfidd, what courſe the Apoſtles took for 
governing Churches, it would be very requiſite to obſerve 
the uniformity of the Apoliles practice in all Churches of 
their plantation. And if but one place, varied, it were 
enough to overthrow the neceſſity of any one form of Go- 


vernment, becauſe thereby it would be evident, tht they .. 


obſerved no certain or conſtant courſe, nox did they 
look upon themſelves as obliged fo to do. - Now the ground 
of the neceſfity of ſuch an univerſal Feltimony as to places, 
is this; We have already made it appear that there .isno Law 
of Chriſt abſolutely commanding one form, and. forbidding 
all other. We have no way then left to know whe- 
ther the Apoliles did look upon themſelves as bound 
to ſettle one torm, but by their praQtice z, this practice muſt 
be certain and uniform in them z this uniformity muſt be 
made known to us by fome unqueltionable way : the Scri- 
ptures they are very filent in it, mentioning very little 
more then Paxls practice, nor that fully and clearly x there- 


fore we mull gather it from Antiquity, and the records of - 


following ages: if theſe pow ta}l ſhort of our cxpeRati- 
on, and cannot give us an account of what was done by 


the Apoſilesin the ſeveral Churches planted by them, how is . 


it poſſible we ſhould attain any certainty of what the Apo- 


files practice was ? Now that antiquity is ſo defeQive as .. 


to places, will appear from the general lilence as. to the 
Churches planted by many of the Apoſtles. Granting 


the truth of what Exſcbiws tells ws, That Thomas went into 


Partbis, 
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Parthia, Andrew into Scythiz', Jobn into the leſſer Aſia, 
Peter to the Jews in Pontus, Galatia, Bythinia, Cappadocia, 
Aſia; beſides what we read in Scripture of Faul, what a pi- 
tiful ſhort account have we here given in, of all the Apoſtles 
travels, and their ſeveral tellow-labourers ! And for all theſe, 
little or nothing ſpoke of the way they took in ſetling the 
Churches by them-planted. ' Who is it- will undertake to tell 
us what counſe Andrew took in Seythia, in governing Chur. 
ches 7 If we believe the records of after ages, there was but 
one Biſhop, viz. of Tom: for the whole Countrey 3 how dif- 
ferent is this from the pretended courſe of Paul ſetting up a 
ſingle Biſhop in every City? where do we read of the 
Presbyteries fetled by Thomas in Parthia or the Indies ? what 
courſe Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon Zelotes, Matthi. 
4 took : might pot they for any thing we know, ſettle ano-= 
ther kind of Government from what we read Paxl, Peter or 
Fohn did, unleſs we had ſome evidence that they were all 
bound to obſerve the fame? Nay, what evidence have we 
what courſe Peter took in the Chruches of the circumciſion ? 
Whether he left them to their Synagogue way or altered it, 
and how and wherein? Theſe things ſhould be-made appear,to 
give men a certainty of the way and courſe the Apoſtles did 
obſerve in the ſetling Churches by them planted, But in- 
ſtead of this, we have a general ſilence in antiquity, and no- 
thing but the forgeries of latter ages. to ſupply the vacuity : 
whereby they filled up empty places as Plutarch expref(- 
ſeth it, as Geographers do maps with ſome fabulous crea- 
tures of their own invention, Here is work now for a 
Nicephorus Callithus, a Simeon Metaphraſtes, the very Fa- 
cobur de Voragine of the Greek Church (as one well calls 
him) thoſe hiſtorical Tinkers, that think to mend a 
hole where they find it, and make three inftead of it. 
This is the firſt defect in Antiquity as to places. The ſe. 
cond is as obſervable as to times; and what is moſt confider- 
able: Antiquity is moſt defective where it is molt uſefu], viz, 
in the time immediately after the Apoſtles, which muſt have 
been moſt helpful to us in this inquiry. For who dare with 
confidence believe the conjeRures of Exſebiws at three hun- 
dred 
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dred years diſtance from Apoſiolical times, when he hath 


no other teſtimony to vouch, but the Hyperypoſes of an un- 
certain Clement ( certainly not he of Alexandria,if Fof. Scaliger 
; may be credited ) and the Commentaries of Hegeſippus, whoſe 
relations and authority are as queſtionable as many of the re. 
ports of Euſebius himſelf are in referrence to thole elder 
times : for which I need no other Teſtimony, but Ezſebixs 
ina place enough of its ſelf to blali the whole credit of an- 
tiquity, as to the matter now in debate. For ſpeaking of Pau! 
and Peter, and the Churches by them planted, and coming to 
enquire after their ſucceſſors, he makes this very ingenuous 


confeſſion. "Om 5 Timy, x, nvts yrioa CunwTel pron ws pou Hift 
aeys wry idpibeious ingrot miuairery idbruyes nom CnxAndicy, s | 3. 6. 4+ 


prov erreiy * pay Em 14 ous ety ms #5 0 Tatu @avar aviAitun, 
Say you ſo? Is it ſo bard a matter to find out who ſucceeded the 
Apofiles in the Churches planted by them, unleſs it be thoſe 
mentioned in the writings of Paul ? What becomes then of 
our unqueſtionable line of ſucceffion of the Biſhops of ſeveral 
Churches, and the large Diagramms made of the Apoſtolical 
Churches with every ones name ſet down in his order, as if 
the Writer had been Clarenceaux to the Apoſiles themſelves ? 

Is it come to this at laſt that we have nothing certain, but 


what we have in Scriptures? and muſt then the Tradition of 


the Church be our rule to interpret Scriptures by ? An ex- 
cellent way to find out the truth doubtleſs, to- bend the 
rule to the crooked ſtick, to make the Judge ſtand to the 
opinion of his Lacquey, what featence he ſhall paſs upon 
the cauſe in queſtion : to make Scripture ſtand cap in hand 
to tradition to know whether it may have leave to ſpeak or 
no? Are all the great outcries of Apoſtolical tradition, of 
perſonal ſucceſſion, of unqueſtionable records reſolved at 
laſt inco the Scripture its ſelf by him from whom all theſe long - 
pedegrees are fetched ? then let ſucceſſion know its place, 
and learn to vaile bonnet to the Scriptures ? And withal let 
men take heed of over-reaching themſelves when they would 
bring down fo large a Catalogue of ſingle. Biſhops from the 
firſt and pureſt times of the Church ? for it will be hard for 
others to believe them, when Exſebins proteſleth it is ſo hard. 
to find them, Well might Scaliger then complain that the 
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of Trajan, in which time Qxadratus and Ignatius began to 
flouriſh, was tempus «mor, as Varro ſpeaks, a meer Chaos 
of time filled up with the rude conceptions of Papias, Her- 
mes and others, who like Hannibal when they could not find + 
a way through, would make one cither by force or fraud. 
But yct Thirdly, herc is another defeQ conſequent to that of 
time, which is that of perſons 3 arifing not only from a defe& 
of records, the Diptyches of the Church being loſt, which 
would have acquainted us with the times of ſuffering of the 
ſeveral Martyrs ( by them called their Natalitia )) at which 
times their ſeveral names were inrouled in theſe Martyrolo- 
gics, which ſome as Funius obſerves, have ignorantly miftaken 
or the time of their being made Biſhops of the places where- 
in their names were entred, as Anacletns, Cletus, and Cle- 
mens at Rome ; I ſay the defe as to perfons not only ariſeth 
hence, but becauſe the Chriſtians were ſo much haraſſed with 
perſecutions, that they could not have that leiſure then to 
write thoſe things which the leiſure and peace of our ages 
have made us ſo eagerly inquiſitive after. Hence even the 
Martyrologies are ſo full fiuffed with Fables, witneſs one for 
all, the famous Legend of Catharina who ſuffered, ſay they, 
in Diocletians time. And truly the ftory of Tgnativs ( as 
much as it is defended with his Epifiles) doth not ſeem to be 
any of the moſt probable. For wherefore ſhould Tgnatins of 
all others 'be brought to Rome to ſuffer, when the Proconſuls 
and 'the Prefides provinciarum did every where in time of 
perſecution execute their power in puniſhing Chriſtians at 
their own tribunals, without ſending them ſo long a journey 
to Rome tobe Martyrcd there ? And how came Ignatius -to 
make ſo many and ſuch ſtrange excurtions as he did by the 
tory, if the ſouldiers that were his guard were fo cruel to 
him, as he complains they were ? Now all thoſe uncertain 
and fabujous narrations as to perſons then, ariſing from want 
of ſufficient records made at thoſe times, make it more evi- 
dent how incompetent a Judge Antiquity is as to the certain- | 
ty of things done in Apoliolical times. If we ſhould only 
fpeak of the Fabulous Legends of the firſt planters of Chur- 
ches in theſe Weſtern parts, we need no farther evidence of 


the great defect of Antiquity as to perſons. Not to (go 
out 
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out of our own nation z Whence come the fiories of Peter, 
Fames, Paul, Simon, Ariftobulus, befides Joſeph of Arimathes, 
and his company, all being preachers of the Gofpet, and 
planters of Churches here, but only from the: great defe& 
in Antiquity as to the Records of Perſons imployed in the 
ſeveral places for preaching the Goſpel? Thus much to ſhew 
the defeRiveneſs as to the records of antiquity, and thereby 
the incompetency of them for being a way to hnd out the 
certain courſe the Apoſiles took in (etling and Governing 
Churches by them planted. 
The next thing ſhewing the incompetency of the records 
of the Church for deciding the certain form of Church Go- 
vernment in the Apoſtles times, is, the Ambiguity of the 
Teſtimony given by thoſe records. A Teltimony ſuffici- 
ent to decide a controverfie, muſt be plain and evident, 
and muſt ſpeak full and home to the caſe under debate. Now 
if I make ie appear that Antiquity doth not ſoz nothing 
then can be evident from thence, but that we are left to as 
great uncertainties as before, The matter in controverftic is, 
whether any in a ſuperiour order to Presbyters were inftitu- 
ted by the Apoſtles themſelves for the regulating of the Chur- 
ches by them planted 7 for the proving of which, three things 
are the moſt inſiſted on; firft, the Perſonal ſucceffion of fome 
perſons to the Apoſtles in Churches by them planted ; Second- 
ly, the appropriating the name enmiozomr to Biſhops in a ſu- 
periour orderto Presbyters, after the Apoſiles deceaſe; Third. 
ly, the Churches owning the order of Epiſcopacy as of 
Divine inititucion. If now we can make theſe three things 


evident; Firfl, that perſonal ſucceſſion might be without 


ſuch ſuperiority of order , Secondly, that the names of Biſhop 
and Precbyters were common after ' the diftinflion between 
them was mmtroduced ; and Thirdly, that the Church did not 
own Epiſcopacy as a Divine inflitution , but Eccleſiaſtical , 
and thoſe who ſeem to ſpeak, moſt of it, do mean no more 
I ſhall ſuppoſe enough done to invalidate the Teſtimony 
of Antiquity as to the matter in hand. Firft, then for: 
the matter of ſucceſſion in Apoſtolical Churebes, I ſhall lay 
down theſe four things, ' to evince that the argumenc 
drawn from thence, cannot fully clear the certain courſe 
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which the Apofiles took in ſeetling the Government of 
Churches. Firſt, thqt the ſucceſſion might be only as. to 
different degree, and not 45 ts a different order 3 where' the 
ſucceſſion is clear, nothing: potſibly can be inferred from 
it beyond this. For bareſucceffion implies no more then that 
there was one in thoſe Churches ſucceeding the Apoliles,from 
whom afterwards the ſucceſſion was derived. Now then, 
{uppoling only at preſent, that it was the culiome in all the 
Churches'at that time to be ruled by a colledge of Presbyters 
ating in a parity of power, and among theſe, one to lit as 
the Nafi in the Sanbedrin, having a priority of order above 
the reſt in place, without any ſuperiority of power over his 
Colleagues will not the matter of ſucceſſion be clear and 
evident enough notwithſtanding this ? Swcceſſion of perſons 
was the thing inquired for, and not a ſ#cceſiox of power z if 
therefore thoſe that would prove a ſucceſſion of Apoſtoli- 
cal power, can only produce a liſt and Catalogue of names 
in Apoſtolical Churches, without any evidence of what power 
they had, they apparently fail of proving the thing in 
queſtion, which is not, whether there might not be found out 
a liſt of perſons in many Churches derived fiom the Apo- 
Rles times 3 but whether thoſe perſons did enjoy by way of 
peculiarity and appropriation to themlelves, that power 3 
which the Apoſtles had over many Churches while they 
lived ? Now this, the meer ſuccctſion will never prove 
which- will beft appear by ſome Parallel inſtances. + At 
Athens after they grew weary of their ten years" Agyrres, 
the people choſe nine every year to govern the affaires of 
the Commeonm=-wealth 3 theſe nine enjoyed a Parity of pow- 
er among. themſclves,' and therefore "had a - place. where 
they conſulted” together about. the matters of State, which 
was called 'Z7xeny:, as * Demoſihener, Plutarch and 
others tell us : Now although they enjoyed this equality of 


power, yet one of them had greater dignity then the reſt, 


and therefore was called "Azz@v by way of exccllency, and 
his name was only ſet in the publick Records. of that year, 
and therefore was called "Agr 47wruwes, and the year was 
reckoned from him, as *: Panſanius and Fulius Bollux inform 
us. Here we {ce now!the.ſacceſhion clear in one lingle Fon 

and . 
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The like may be obſerved among the Ephori and Bidie] at 
Sparta ; the number of the Epborj was alwaies five from their 
firſt inſtitution by Lyc«rgus, and not nine ( as the Greek Ety- 
mologitt imagines ) theſe enjoyed likewiſe a parity of power 
among them 3 but among theſe to give name to the year, they 
made choice of one who. was called «m7wwpE& here to, as the 
2ex01 at Athens, and him they called: neysrwma 7 vpoger, as 
Platarch tells us. Where we have the very name aeot5a5 
attributed to him that had only this primacy of order with- 
out any ſuperiority of power, which is uſed by Juſtin Mar- 
zyr of the Prefident of Aﬀemblies among the Chriſtians, 
Now from hence we may, evidently ſec that meer ſuccellion 
of ſome ſingle perſons named above the reſt, in the ſuc- 
ceſHons-in Apoliolical Churches, cannot inforce any ſuperi- 
ority of power in the perſons ſo named, above others ſuppoſed 
to be as joint- Governours of the Churches with them. I 
diſpute not whether it were ſo or no whether according 
to Blondel the ſucceſſion was from the oepnxep rand:c, or 
whether by choice as at Alexandria; but I only now ſhew 
that this argument from ſucceiſhon is weak, and proves not 
at all the cerrainty of the power thoſe perſons enjoyed. 
Secondly, This ſucceſſion is not ſo evident and convincing in all 
places as it ought ta be, to demonſtrate the thing intended. It is 
not..cnough to ſhe. a liſt of ſome perſons in the great Chur- 
ches. of Zeruſalem, Antioch, Rome, and 4lexandria,( although 
none of theſe. be unqueſiionable.)) but it ſhould be produced 
at Philippi, Corinth, Ceſarea, and. in all the ſeven Churches 
of 4ſi2 ( and not only at Epbeſis _) and fo likewiſe. in Creet 
ſome ſucceeding Titur,. and not think mcn will be ſatisfied 
with the naming a Biſhop, of Gorty#2 ſo long, after him. 
But as I ſaid befare, in none of the Churches molt ſpoken of 


and yet no ſuperiority of power in him over his Colleagues: 
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is the ſucceſſion {o clear as; is necefſary. For at Feruſalem - 


it ſeems fomewhat ſtrange how tifteen Biſhops of the circum- 
cilion ihould be, crouded.,jnto fo. naxrow a, xoom. as they are, 
ſa that many of. them could .not have aboye. two, years time 
torule in the Churchy And it .-Would bear. an inquiry where 
the ſeat of the Bithops of . Feruſalem was from the. time 
of the deſtruction of the City by, Titzs, ( when the walls 
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were laid even with the Ground by Muſonixs ) till the time 
of Adrian for till that time the ſucceſſion of the Biſhops 
of the circumciſion continues. For Antioch,jt is far from bein 

agreed, whether Evodius or Ignatius ſucceeded Peter, or Paul 
or the one Peter and. the other Paxl; much leſs at Rome, whe- 
ther Cletus, Anacletws, or Clemens are to be reckon'd firlt ( but 
of theſe afterwards ) At Alexandria where the ſucceffion 
runs cleareſt, the original of the power is imputed to the 
choice of Presbyters, and to no divine inſtitution. But at 
Epbeſus the ſucceſſion of Biſhops from Timothy is pleaded 
with the greateſt confidence, and the teftimony brought 
for it is from Leontius Biſhop of Mzgneſia in the Council of 
Chalcedon, whoſe words are theſe im 5% aziv Tots weyer 
vv Eixanm Gro GHotoms WAvorm * ravymes & Whew byxergomvitiory. 
From Timothy to this day there hath been a ſucceſſion of ſe- 
ven and twenty Biſhops, all of them ordained in Epheſus. 


'T ſhall not infilt ſo much on the incompetency of this ſingle 


witneſs to paſs a judgement upon a thing of chat nature, at 
the diftance of four hundred .years;in which time records being 
loſt, and Biſhops being after ſerled there, no doubt they would 
begin their account from Timothy, becauſe of his imployment 
there once for ſettling the Churches thereabout. And to that 
end we may obſerve that in the after-times of the Church, 
they never met with any of the Apoſtles,or Evangeliſis in any 
place, but they preſently made them Biſhops of that place. 
So Philip is made Biſhop of Tralls , 4nanias Biſhop of Damaſ- 
cus, Nicolaus Biſhop of Samaria, Barnabas Biſhop of Milan, 
Silas Biſhop of Corinth, Sylvanus of Theſſalonica, Creſcens of 
Chalcedon , Andres of Byzantium, and upon the ſame 
grounds Peter Biſhop of Rome. No'wonder then if Leontizes 
make Timothy Bithop of Epheſus, and derive the ſacceffion 
down from him. But again, this was not an a of the Coun- 
cil its ſelf, but only of one fingle perſon delivering his pri- 
vate opinion in it 3 and that which is moſt obſervable, is, that 
in the thing mainly infiſted on by Leontivs, he was contra- 
diced in the face of the whole Council, by Philip a Pre(- 
byter of Conftantinople. For the caſe of BaſNanus and Stephen 
about their violent intruſion into the Biſhoprick of Epheſne, 
being diſcuffed betore the Council 3 A queſtion was pro- 

pounded 
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ounded by the Council where the Biſhop of Epheſus was to 
e regularly ordained, according to. the Canons, Leontins 
Biſhop of Magneſia ſaith, that there had been ewenty ſeven 
Biſhops of Epheſas from Timothy, and all. of them ordained 
in the place. His buſineſs was not to derive-exaitly the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Biſhops, but ſpeaking; accoxding to.yulgat txadi- 


tion, he inſilis that all had 'bceg ordained there..; Now'if he 


be convicted of the crimen falfi- in his n #2390 , no wonder 
if we meet with a miſtake in his m=2«e9y 4. ce. if he were out 
in his allegation, no wonder if he were deceived in-his tra» 
dition. Now as to the ordination of the Biſhops in' Epbeſns, 
Philip a Presbyter of Conſtantinople convicts him of-fallheod 
in that ; For, faith he, Fobx Biſhop of Conftentinople going into 
Afia, depoſed fifteen Biſhops there, and ordained others in 
their room. And Aetixs Archdeacon of Conftantinople in- 
Ranceth in Caſtinas, Heraclides, Baſilius Biſhops of Epbeſics, 
all ordained .by the Biſhop of Conftantinople. If then the 
certainty. of ſucceſſion relyes upon the credit of this Leontizs, 
let them thank the Council of Chalcedon, who bave ſufficiently 
blaſted it, by determining the cauſe againſt him in the main 
evidence produced by him. So much to ſhew how far the 
cleareſt evidence for ſuccefſion of Biſhops from Apoſtolical 
times is from 'being convincing to any rational man. Third- 
Iy,. the ſuccefſion fo much pleaded by the Writers of the Pri- 
mitive Church, was uot @ ſucceſſion of perſons in Apgſtolicel 
power, but a ſucceſſian in; Apoſtolical dofirine ; Which will be 


ſeen by a view of the places produced to that purpoſe. The 47,1 
fxſt is that of Irenexs.. Qzonien valde longum eff in boc ta- baref 3+; 
li valumixe omnium Eccleſiar um enumerare ſucceſiones, maxims £4}: 3+ 


&- antiquiſſime, & omnibus .cognite 4 glorioſiſſimis duobns Apo- 
flolis Petro & Paulo Rome fundate t conjtitute Ecdefie; cam 
nam: bahes ab Apofiolis traditionem, & annunciatam bomini- 
s fidem, per ſucceſſiones Epiſcoporum pervenientes wſque ad 
#04, indicantes, confiundimus omnes cas, &c. Where we ſee 
Irenexs doth, the leaſt of all aim. at the. making out of a 
{ucceifion of Apaltulical power in the Biſhops he ſpeaks of, 


but a conveying of the doQtrine of the Apoſtles down to - 


yo their hands : ( which doGtrine is here called tradi- 
not as that word-is .abuſcd by the Papills-to fignitic 
| fomcthivg 
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ſomething diſtin& from the Scriptures, but as it ſignifics the 
conveyance of the dodrine of the Scripture its felt ) Which 
is cleared by the beginning of that chapter, Traditionem itagz 
Apoſtolorum in toto mundo manifeſtatam in Eccleſia adeſt perſpi- 
cere omnibus qui vera velint audire, &  habemus annumerare 
eor qui ab Apoſtolis inftitti \ſunt Epiſcopi in Eccleſiis , & 
fucceſſores eorum uſq; ad nos qui nihil tale docuerunt neq, cog- 
noverunt, quale ab bis deliratur. His plain meaning is, that 
thoſe perſons who were appointed by the Apoſiles to overſee 
and govern Churches, being ſufficient witneſſes themſelves of 
the Apoſtles docrine, have conveyed it down to us by their 
ſuccefſors, and we carmet learn any ſuch thing of them, as 
V alentinus and his followers broached. We ſee it is the do- 
Qrine ſtill he ſpeaks of, and not a word what power and ſu- 
periority theſe Biſhops had over Presbyters in their ſeveral 
Churches. To the ſame purpoſeTertallian in that known ſpeech 
of his 3: Edant origines Eccleſiarum ſuarum, evolvant ordinem 
Epiſcoporum ſuorum, ita per ſucceſſiones ab initio decurremtem,ut 
primus ille Epiſcopus aliquem ex Apoftolis aut Apoſtolicis viris 
babuerit authorem & anteceſſorem. Hoc modo Eeclefie Apoftolice 
eenſus ſuos deferunt ; ficut Smyrneorum Eccleſia habens Polycar- 
pum 4 Johanne conlocatum refert, ſicut Romanorum Clementem 
2 Petro ordinatum edit , proinde utiq, Of cetere exhibent,quos ab 
Apoftolis in Epiſcopatum conflitutos Apoſtolici ſeminis traduces 
babeant.A ſucceſſion grant is proved in Afoſtolical Churches 
by theſe words of Tertullian,and this ſucceſſion of perſons,and 
thoſe perſons Biſhops too but then it is only (aid that theſe per- 


-fons derived their office from the Apoſtles, but nothing expreſ(- 


ſed what relation they had to the Church any more then is im- 
plied inthe general name of Epiſcopi,nor what power they had 
over Presbyters 3 only that there were ſuch perſons, was ſuf- 
ficient to his purpoſe, which was to preſcribe againſt heretickg, 
z, e, to Non-ſuit them, or to give in general reaſons why 
they were not to be proceeded with as to the particular de- 
bate of the things in queſtion between them. For preſcribere 
in the civil Law (whence Tertwlian tranſplanted that word as 
many other into the Church ) is, cum-quis adverſarium certis 
exceptionibus removet 2 lite conteſtanda, ita ut de ſumma ret 
neget agendum, tamve cauſam ex juris preſcripto POIs 

tnrec 
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three ſorts of theſe preſcriptions Tertallian elſewhere men- 
tions; Hoc exigere veritatem eui nemo preſcribere poteſt, non DeVirgin. 
ſpatium temporum, nou patrocinia perſonarum, non privilegi.. V*land-c.1. 
«m regionum, Here he ſtands upon the firſt which is a pre- 
ſcription of time, becauſe the doarine which was contrary 
to that of the hereticks was delivered by the Apoſtles, and 
conveyed down by their ſucceſſors, which was requilite to be 
ſhewed in order to the making his preſcription good. Which 
he thus further explains; Age j2m qui voles curiofitatem Cap. 35. d* 
melins exercere in negotio ſalutis tne; percurre Eccleſias Apo- pr efcripr. 
ftolicas, apnd quas ipſe adbuc Cathedre Apoſtolorum ſuis locis 
prefidentur, apud qua ipſe autbentice corum litere recitantur, 
ſonantes vocem Of E——_ faciem uniuſcujuſque. Proxime 
eſt tibi Achaia? habes Corinthum, $i non longe es a Macedonia, 
babes Philippos, habes Theſſalonicenſes. $1 potes in Aſiam ten- 
dere, habes Epheſum. $i autem Italia adjaces, habes Romam, 
unde nobis quoque auttoritas preſto eft., What he ſpoke before 
of the perſons, he now ſpeaks of the Churches themſelves 
planted by the Apoſtles, which by retaining the authentick 
Epiſtles of the Apoſiles fent to them, did thereby ſufficient- 
ly preſcribe to all the novel opinions of the hereticks. We 
ſee then evidently that it is the doQrine which they ſpeak of 
as to ſucceſſion, and the perſons no further then as they are 
the conveyers of that doctrine ; either then it mult be proved 
that a ſucceſſhon of ſome perſons in Apoſtolical power is ne- 
ceſſary for the conveying of this doctrine to men, or no ar- 
gument at all can be inferred from hence for their ſucceeding 
the Apofiles in their power, becauſe they are ſaid to convey 
| down the Apoſtolical doctrine to ſucceeding ages. Which Aug. £p. 
is Auſtins meaning in that ſpeech of his, Radix Chriſtiane 42+ 
ſocietatis per ſedes Apoftolorum & ſucceſſiones Epiſcoporum, 
certa per orbem propagatione diffunditur. The root of Chrifti- 
an ſociety, (i. c. the dofirine of the Goſpel) is ſpread abroad 
the world through the channels of the Apoſtolical Sees, and the 
continued ſucceſſions of Biſhops therein. And yet if we may 4, pp, 
believe the ſame Auſtin, Secundum honorum vocabula que jam 29. 
Eccleſie uſus obtinuit, Epiſcopatus Presbyterio major eft, The 
difference between Epilcopacy and Presbyterie riſes from the 
cuſtome of the Church, attributing a name of greater honour 
R x to 
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to thoſe it had ſet above others. And as for Tertulian, 1 
believe neither party will ftand to his judgement as to the orj- 
ginal of Church-power : For he faith expreſly, Differentiam 
inter ordinem & plebem conſtituit Ecclefie auGoritss ; all the dif- 
ference between Miniſters and people comes from the Churches 
authority ;, unleſs he means ſomething more by the tollowing 
words, & honor per Ordinis conſeſſum ſandificatus 4 Deo, 
viz, that the honour which is received by ordination from 
the bench of Church-Officers, is ſancified by God, z. e. by his 
appointment as well as bleſfing. For otherwiſe I know not 
how to underſtand him. But however, we fee here he makes 
the Government of the Church to lie in a Conſeſſis ordinis, 
which I know not otherwiſe to render,then by a bexch of Preſ- 
byters; becauſe only they were ſaid in ordinem cooptari, who 
were made Presbyters, and not thoſe who were promoted 
to any higher degree in the Church. By the way we may 
obſerve the original of the name of Hely-Orders in the 
Church, not as the Papiſts, and others following them, as 
though it noted any thing inherent by way of (I know not 
what) charaQeer in the perſon ; but becauſe the perſons or- 
dained were thereby admitted ix Ordinem among the number 
of Church-officers. So there was Ordo Senatorum, Ordo Eque- 
firs, Ordo Decnrionum, and Ordo Sacerdotum among the Ro- 
mans, as in this Inſcription 


ORDO SACERDOI. DEI 
HERCULIS INVICTI. 


From hence the uſe of the word came into the Church, 
and thence Ordination, Ex vi vocis imports no more then fo- 
lemn admiſſion into this order of Presbyters; and therefore 
it is obſervable, that laying on of hands never made men 
Priefis under the Law; but only admitted them into publick 
office. So much for Tertallians Conſeſſis ordini,, which hath 
thus far drawn us out of our way, but wenow return, And 
therefore Fourthly, This perſonal ſucceſſion ſo much Jpoken of, 


# ſometimes attributed to Presbyters, even after the diftinfion 


came into nſe between Biſhops and them, And that even by thoſe 
Authors who before had told us the ſucceſſion was by Biſhops, 
as Irenew, Cum autem ad tam iterum traditionem, que eſt 

ab 
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ab Apoſtolis , que per ſucceſiones Presbyterorum in Eccleſiis 
cuftoditur, provocamus eos qui adverſantur traditioni, dicent 
Je non ſolum Precbyteris ſed etiaom Apoſtolis exiſtentes ſapicn- 
tores, &fc. Here he attributes the keeping of the tradition 
of Apoſtolical do&rine to the ſucceflion of Presbyters, 
which before he had done to Biſhops. And more tully after- 


wards, Quapropter iis qui in Eccleſia ſunt Presbyteris obau- Lib. 4. 
dire oportet , his qui ſucceſſionem habent ab Apoſtolis ; ſicut ©: 43: 


oftendimus, qui cum Epiſcopatur ſucceſſione, chariſma verita- 
tir certum ſecundum placitum patris acceperunt, In this place 
he not only aferts the ſucceſſion of Presbyters to the Apo- 
files, but likewiſe attributes the ſucceſſio Epiſcopatus to theſe 
very Presbyters. What ſtrange contulion mutt this raiſe in 
any ones mind that ſecks for a ſucceſſion of Epiſcopal power 
above Presbyters from the Apoſtles, by the Tettimony of 


Ireneas, when he fo plainly attributes both the ſucceſhon to ' 


Presbytcrs, and the Epiſcopacy too, which he ſpeaks of ? 


And in the next chapter adds, Tales Prebyteros nutrit Eccle- Cap. 44. 


fia, de quibus & Propheta ait, Et dabo principes tuor.in pace, 
&- Epiſcopos twos in juſtitizg, Did Irenexs think that Biſhops 
in aſuperior order to Presbyters were derived by an immedi- 
ate ſucceffion from the Apoſtles, and yet call the Presby- 
ters by the name of Biſhops ? It is ſaid indeed that in the 
Apofiles times the names Biſhop and Presbyter were com- 
mon, although the office was diftin 3 but that was only du- 
ring the Apoſiles life, fay ſome, when after thename Biſhop 
was appropriated to that order that was in the Apoſtles 
(fo called before) but, ſay others, it was only till ſubje& 
Presbyters were conſtituted, and then grew the difference be- 
. tween the names. But neither of theſe vga? pecans can 
draw forth the difficulty in theſe places of Irenens; tor now 
both the Apoſtles were dead, and ſubje& Presbyters certain- 
ly in ſome of theſe Apoſtolical Churches were then confti- 
tuted z whence comes then the community of names itill, 
that thoſe who are ſaidito ſucceed the Apoſiles, are called 
Biſhops in one place, but Presbyters in another, and the very 
ſucceſſion of Epiſcopacy attributed to Presbyters? Can we 
then poſſibly conceive that theſe teſtimonies of Irenexs can 
determine the point of ſucceſſion , fo as to make clear 
Rr 2 to 
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to us what that power was which thoſe perſons enjoyed, 

whom he ſometimes calls Biſhops, and ſometimes Presbyters. 

But it is not Irerexs alone who tells us that Presbyters ſucceed 

the Apoſilesz even Cyprian who pleads fo much for obedience 

to the Biſhops as they were then conltituted in the Church, 

Fp. 69. ed. yet ſpeaks often of his compresbyteri ; and in his Epiltle to Flo- 
Vamelſ.4- ryentius Papianws, who had reproached him, ſpeaking of thoſe 
words of Chritt, He that heareth you, beareth me, &c, But 

dicit ad Apoſtolos, ac per hoc ad omnes prepoſitos qui Apoftolis 

vicaria ordinatione ſuccedent, where he attributes Apoſtolical 

ſucceſhon to all that were prepoſiti, which name implies not 

the relation to Presbyters as over them, but to the people, 

and is therefore common both to Biſhops and Presbyters3*.for 

*V.Cypri- (afterwards he ſpeaks, nec fraternitas babuerit Epiſcopum, nec 
an. eþ. 3.4 plebs Prepoſitum,&c. Zerome ſaith that Presbyters are loco Apo- 
ts rg ftolorum, and that they do Apoſtolico gradui ſuccedere ; and the 
; of zo ſo much magnified Ignatins, wprofuTeger tis mmoy (vvidpis mov 
2. epiſt. 1. Amegt>oy that the Presbyters ſucceeded in the place of the Bench 
Ep ad Mag. of Apoſiles ; and elſewhere of Sotion the Deacon 3n var- 
+ Hg ed. If. iortau Td bnatony ws een Is, x; To mevoBulepip ws v* paw 
Vedel oath Ins7 pit , as it is read in the Florentime copy ſet out by 
Voſiws; but in the former Editions both by Vedelins and the 

molt learned Primate of Armagh it is read, in varmnosa nd 

Emonimu x) mn TgeoBu\eegp xdpm O55 W vouu 110% Xgirs* but that 

of Voſiur ſeems to be the true reading, to which the old 

Uſſer p 439» Latin verſion in Biſhop Uſher tally agrees; Quoniam ſubjetius 
eft Epiſcopo ut gratie Dei, & preibyterio ut legi Jeſu Chri- 

ti. Te might be no improbable conjecture. to gueſs from 

hence at Ignatius his opinion concerning the original both 

of Epiſcopacy and' Presbiterie, The former he looks on as 

an cxcellent gift of God-to the Church 3. fo a learned Door 

F9. 69. paraphraſethgratie dei. i. c. Dono 2. Deo Ecclefie indulto ;, ſo 
Cyprian often Divina dignatione ſpeaking of Biſhops z 4. e. 

that they looked on it as an aRof God's ſpecial favour to the 

Church to find out that means for unity in the Church, to 

pitch upon one among the Presbyters who ſhould have the 

chict- rule in every particular' Church 3 but then-for Preſ- 

byterie, he looks on that as viw&+ Inoz X;157, an inflitution 

and Law of Jeſus Chrift, which muſt. on that account al- 

ways. 
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ways continue in the Church. ' And ſo Sotion did commen- 
dably in ſubmiting to the Biſhop as- a Favour of God to 
the Church for preventing ſchiſms3 on* which account” it 
is, and not upon the account of divine inſtitution, that 7g- 
natives is (o earneſt in requiring obedience to the Biſhop, 
becauſe as Cyprian ſaith, Eccleſia eft plebs Epiſcopo coadung- 
ta, & prex Faſtori adberens; and the Biſhops then being 
orthodox, he lays ſuch a charge upon the people to adhere to 
them, (for itis to the people, and 'not to the- Presbyters he 
ſpeaks moſt) which was as much as to bid them hold to 
the unity of the faith, and aveſd thoſe pernicious hereſies 
which were then abroad 3 and fo Ignatius and Ferome may 
eaſily be reconciled to one another 3 both owning the Coun- 
cil of Presbyters as of divine inſtitution, and bothTrequiring 
obedience to Biſhops as a ſingular. priviledge granted to the 
Church, for preventing ſchiſms, and preſerving unity in the 
Faith. And in all thoſe thirty. five teſtimonies produced 
out of Tpnatizs his Epiſtles for Epiſcopacy, IT can meet 
but-with one which is brought to prove'the leaſt: ſemblance 
of. an Inſtitution of Chriſt for Epiſcopacy 3/ and jf-I be not. 
much deceived, the ſenſe of that place is clearly miſtaken too. 
The place is Ep. ad Epheſus 3 He is exhorting the Epheſians 


ourIpize i 2owpn 7% O18, Which I ſuppoſe may be rendred p,r,,vor. 


to fulfil the will of God, ſo nur ? ywouls fignifics Apoca- 
Iypſ. 17. 17. and adds » 38 Ino#s Xgrzes 7d dNdxg/ley nuar Coy, 
Ts mos i) Woun; ws 6 bt FHgromar ot x re Tegale badiv\vs ou 
Inzs xp yuoun dfdy* Gow aim vey euyfigew 76's Brg- 
xoTs tyvaun, Fnp NY To(aTe, He begins to exhort them to concur 
with the will of God, and concludes his exhortation to concur 
with the will or council of the Biſhop; and in the middle he 
ſhews the ground of the connexion of theſe two toge- 
ther 3 for Chrift ſaith he, who is our inſeparable life, is the 
counſel of the Father : and the Biſhops who are ſcattered abroad 
to the ends of the earth, are the Counſel of Feſus Chrift, i, e. 
do concur with the will of Chriſt therefore follow the comn- 
ſel of your Biſhop, which alſo you do. Every thing is plain and 
obvious in the ſenſe. here,” and very coherent: to: the expre(- 
ſions both before and after 3'only the * muſt be left out 
as plainly redundant, and 5g:9s-1:s muſt not be rendred de- 
Rr 3 terminati, 
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terminati, but rather difterminati, becauſe it refers to a place 
here, and fo it notes their being diſperſed into ſeveral 
places; and ſeparated from one another 3 thereby implying 
the unity of their faith, and the coagulum fidei, notwithitand- 
ing their diſtance from one another as to place in the world, 
which in Cyprians words is, Eccleſie univerſe per totum mun- 
dum wnitatis vinculo copulate. And certainly a ſtronger ar- 
gument then this could not have been given for the Epheſians 
chearful pþedience to their Biſhop (which is the thing he 
aims at,) then the univerſal conſent of all the Biſhops in the 
Chriſtian world in the unity of the faith of Chriſt 3 ſo that 
as Chriſt is the will and counſel of the Father, becauſe of that 
Harmony and conſent which is between their wills; fo the 
Biſhops are the will and counſel of Chriſt, as chearfully unj- 
ting in the profeſſion of his Faith, So that we ſee Ignatius 
himſelf cannot give a doubting mind ſatisfaGion of the Di- 
vine inſtitution of Biſhops, when in the only place brought 
to that purpoſe, his ſenſe is quite different from what it is 
brought for. So that the Records of the Church are fax 
from deciding this controverſie as to the certainty of the 
form of Government inſtituted by Chriſt, becauſe of the 
Ambiguity of thoſe records as to the point of ſucceſſion 
to the Apoſiles, in that this ſucceſſion might be only of a 
different degree, in that it is not clear and convincing in all 
places 3 in that where it is cleareſt, it is meant of a ſuccefſi- 
on of doqrine, and not of perſons; in that if it were of 
perſons, yet Presbyters are ſaid to ſucceed the Apoſtles as 
well as Biſhops, by the ſame perſons who ſpeak of theſe. 
By which laſt thing we have likewiſe cleared the Second thing 
propounded, to ſhew the ambiguity of the teſtimony of An- 
tiquity, which was the promiſcuous uſe of the names of Biſhops 
and Prerbyters, after the diſtindion between their office was 
brought in by the Church. For we have made it appear that 
the names are promiſcuouſly uſed, when that ſucceſſion which 
is ſometimes attributed to Biſhops, is at other times given to 
Presbyters. Other infiances might be brought of that na- 
ture as, firſt, that of Clemens Romanus in his excellent 
Epiſtle, which like the River Alphezs had run under ground 


for ſo many centurics of years, but hath now in mo 
a 


tion ee” 
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laſt times of the world appeared publickly to the viewof the 
world, to make it appear how true that is which he ſaith the 


Epiſcopacy : and ſo thereare Rill, and that from his Epiſtle too. 
' For when in one place he tells us that the Apoſtles ordained 


their firſt fruits to be Biſhops and Deacons, A, wanidlov now, Page $4. 


of thoſe that ſhould believe : afterwards he makes no. ſcruple 


of calling thoſe Biſhops Presbyters in ſeveral places, wasgior Page $7+ 


4 61 aevotorognowTes mproBuTeger, Ke. and ſpeaking of the pre- 
: ſent ſchiſm at Corinth, he ſaith, it was a moſt ſhameful thing 
and unworthy of Chriſtians. "Aga dyanilel » pian algae 
dvatie 7 o& werro dwyiis axiicter Thy PeCoaturariu x; dgyal as Ki- 
piySnav cuxandiey dl av 1 I 7 $0 7079 Camatey Tg T5 peo) ers, 
To hear the firm and ancient Church of Corinth, for the fake 
of one or two perſons to raiſe a ſedition againſt the Precbyters 


and afterwards , woroy T8 Foluvioy Ty XpiFs 8 envevire 4D Tay Pag. 69. & 
xa Mou y Tg oSv]erwr, Ouly let the flock, of Chriſt enjoy its Þ73-P-2,3+ 


peace with the Precbyters which are ſet over it. But becauſe 


this is ſaid tobe ſpoken before the time of diſtiniftion between © 


Biſhops and Presbyters, it being ſuppoſed that there were 
no ſubject Pre:byters then Calttioug no reaſon cah be a{- 
ſigned why the Apoſtles ſhould ordain Biſhops 7oy wennirlay 
m#vew of thoſe that ſhould believe, and ſhould not likewiſe 
ordain Presbyters for them) yet to, take away all ſcruple, 
we ſhall go farther z when ſubje& .Presbyters, as they are 
called, are acknowledged to be, and yet Bithops are call'd 
Presbyters then too: For which we have the clear teſtimony 
of the Martyrs of the Gallican Church in their Epiſtle to 


xauoiay, when as Blondell obſerves he,.had been nine years 


byter of the Church, therefore he was no Biſhop, as his An- 
tagoniſi ſuppoleth z but he freely acknowledgeth him to have 
ſuccceded Potbinus there in his Biſhoprick 3 but becauſe 
after the difference aroſe .between Biſhop and Presbyters, 
yet they called him by the name of Presbyter, it ſeems very 
improbable that when they were commending one to the 
Biſhop 


Apoſtles did foreſee, 3n #gis t5w ti 74 bvipalO The ema- Ep. gr. lat. 
.071c, that there would be great contention about the name of Þ- 57+ 


Eleutherius Biſhop of Rome., who call Irerews TigeoB/regor Apol p.z1. 


Biſhop of Lyon in the place of Pothinus, neither doth Blon- x,jes.q.q, 
dells argument lye here, that becauſe they call him the Pref. cap. 3. 
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Biſhop of another Church, they ſhould make uſe of the low- 
eli name of honour then appropriated to ſubje& Presbyters, 
which inſtead of commending, were a great debaſing of him, 
it they had looked on a ſuperiour order above thoſe Pref 
byters, as of divine inſtitution, and thought there had been fo 
great a diſtance between a Biſhop and ſubje& Presbyters, as 
we are. made to belicve there was. Which is, as if the 
Maſter of a Colledge in one Univerſity ſhould be ſent by 


; the Fellows of. his focicty to the Heads of the other, and 


ſhould in his Commendatory letters to them, be tiled a Senjor 
Fellow of that houſe ; Would not any one that read this, 
imagine that there was no difference between a Senior Fel- 
low and a Maſter, but only a primacy of order, that he was 
the firſt of the number without any power over the reſt ? 
This was the caſe of Irenexs he is ſuppoſed to be Biſhop of 
the Church of Lyons ; he is (ent by the Church of Lyons on 
a Meſſage to the Biſhop of Rome 3 when notwithſtanding his 
being Biſhop, they call him Presbyter of that Church, (when 
there were other Presbyters who were not Biſhops,) what 
could any one imagine by the reading of it, but that the 
Biſhop was nothing elſe but the Seniour Presbyter or one 
that had a primacy of order among, but no divine right to 
a power of juriſdiction over his fellow-Presbyters ? More 
inſtances of this nature are brought there by that learned 
Author, which'the Reader may compare with the anſwers, 
and then let him judge whether the Teſtimony of Antiquity 
have not too much ambiguity in it to decide the Controverfie 
clearly on cither fide. But that which ſeems yet more ma- 
terial, is that which we obſerved in the third place, that thoſe 
who acknowledge the ſuperiority of Biſhops over Presbyters, 
do impute it to an ati of the Church, and not aſcribe it to any 
divine inſtitution, The teſtimony of Ferome to this purpoſe 
is well known, and hath been produced already that of the 
counterfeit Ambroſe, but true Hilary, is in every ones mouth 
upon this controverſie z 2uia primum Presbyteri Epiſcopi ap- 
pellabantur, ut recedente uno ſequens ei ſuccederet , ſed quia 
cxperunt ſequentes Presbyteri indigni inveniri ad primatus 
tenendos, immutata eft ratio, proſpiciente Concilio ut non ordo ſed 


meritum crearet Epiſcopum multorum Sacerdotum judicio con- 
flitutum, 
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flitutum, ne indignus temere Uſurparet & eſſet multis ſcands- 
lum. Very ſirange that an opinion fo directly contrary to 
the divine right of Epiſcopacy ſhould be publiſhed by a Dea- 
con of the Church of Rome, and theſe Commentaries cited by 
Auſtin, with applauſe ofthe Perſon, without Rigmatizing him, 
for a heretick with Aerizs, if it had been then the opinion 
of the Church, that Biſhops in their power over Presbyters 
did ſucceed the Apoſtles by a divine right. Nothing more 
clear, then that he aſſerts all the difference between a Biſhop 
and Presbyters to ariſe from an a of the Church chooking 
men for their deſerts, when before they ſucceeded in order 
of place; it is a miltake of Bloxdels, to attribute this to the 
Nicene Couxcil ; doubtleſs he means no more then that Hierom 
calls Concilium Presbyterorum, or which he himfelt means 
by judicium Sacerdotum, The teſtimony of Auſtin hath 
been already mentioned. Secundum honorum vocabula que 
jam Ecclefie uſus obtinuit, Epiſcopatus Presbyterio major eſt. 
Thereby implying it was not fo alwayes : elſe to what purpoſe 
ſerves that jam obtinuit, and that the original of the diffe- 
rence was from the Church ? But more expreſs and full is 
Ifidore himſelf the Biſhop of Sevil in Spain ſpeaking of Pre(- 
byters. His ficut Epiſcopis diſpenſatio myſteriorum Dei com- 
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miſſa eſt , preſunt enim Eeclefiis Chrifti, & in confefione De Eccleſ. 
corporis & ſanguinis conſortes cam Epiſcopis ſunt \, ſimiliter Offictis 1.7. 


&- in dodirina populi & in officio pre 
auttoritatem ſummo ſacerdoti Clericorum ordinatio reſervata 
eft, ne 4 multis Ecclefie diſciplins vindicata concordiam ſol- 
veret, ſcandals generaret, What could be ſpoken more to 
our purpoſe then this is ? he aſſerts the identity of power 
as well as name, in both Biſhops and Pre: byters in governing 
the Church, in celebrating the Euchariſt, in the office of 
preaching to the people, only for the greater honour of the 
Biſhop, and for preventing ſchiſms in the Church, the pow- 
er of ordination was reſerved to the Biſhop 3 by thoſe words 
propter anGoritatem, he cannot poflibly mean the authority 
of a divine command, for that his following words contra- 
dict, that it was to prevent ſchiſms and ſcandals, and after 
produceth the whole place of Ferome to that purpoſe. Agrec- 


able to this, is the judgment of the ſecond Council of Sevil 
S in 


icandi, ſed ſola propter ©: 7: 
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in Spain, upon the occation of the irregualar proceedings of 
ſome Presbyters ordained by Agapius Biſhop of Corduba. Their 

words are theſe: Nam quamvis cum Epiſcopis plurima illis 

Minifteriorum communis ſit diſpenſatio, quedam novels < 

Eccleſrafticis reguls fibi probibita noverint , ſicut Presbyterg. 

rum & Diaconorum & Virginum conſecratio, &c, Hee enim- 
omnia illicita eſſe Presbyteris, quia Pontificatus apicem non - 
habent, quem ſilis deberi Epiſcopis authoritate Canonum pre 

cipitur : ut per hoc & diſcretio graduum, & dignitatis faſtigi- 

um ſummi Pontificis demonſtretur, How much are we behold- 

ing to the ingenuity of a Spaniſh Council, that doth fo plainly 

diſavow the pretence of any divine right to the Epiſcopacy 

by them ſo ſtrenuouſly afferted ? All the right they plead for, 
is from the #ovelle & Eecleſirftice regule, which import quite 
another thing from divine inftitution 3 aRd he that hath not 
learnt to diſtinguiſh between the authority of the Canons 
of the Church, and that of the Scriptures, will hardly ever 
underſiand the matter under debate with us: and certainly 

it is another thing to preſerve the honour of the different 
degrees of the Clergy, but eſpecially of the chief among 
them, viz, the Biſhop, then to obſerve a thing meerly out of 
obedience to the command of Chriſt ; and upon the account 
of divine inftitution. That which is rejoyned in anſwer to 
theſe teſtimonies, as far as I can learn, is only this, that the 
Council aud I{idore folowed Jerome, and ſo all make up but 
one ſingle teſtimony. But might it not as well be ſaid, that all 
that are for Epiſcopacy did follow Ignatius or Epiphaniug, 
and (o all thoſe did make up but one tingle teltimony on the 
other fide? yea I do as yet diſpair of finding any one fingle - 
teſtimony in all antiquity, which doth in plain terms aſſert 
Epiſcopacy, as it was fetled by the practice of the Primitive 
Church in the ages following the Apoſtles, to be of an un- 
alterable divine right. Some expretſions I grant in ſome of 
them ſeem to extol] Epiſcopacy very high > but then it is in 
order to the peace and unity of the Church, and in that 
{enſe they may ſometimes be admitted to call it Divize and 
Apoftolical, not in regard of its inſtitution, but of its end, in 
that it did in their opinion tend as much to preſerve the 


unity of the Church, as the Apoliles power did over the 
| Churches 
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Churches while they were living. - If any ſhall meet with ex- 
prefſions ſeeming to carry the fountain of Epiſcopal power 
higher, let them remember to diſtinguiſh between the pow- 
er its (elf, and the refirained exerciſe of that power 3 the 
former was from the Apoſtles, but common to all Diſpenſers 
of the word 3 the latter was apprepriated to ſome, but by 
an aQ of the Church, whereby an eminency of power was 
attributed to one for the ſafety of the whole. And withal ler 
them contider that every Hyperbolical expreſſion of a Father 
will not bear the weight of an argument : and how common 
it wasto call things Divine, which were conceived to be of 
excellent uſe, or did come from perſons in authority in the 
Church. One would think that ſhould meet with 3:2 274uue 
in the Adts of the Council of Chalcedoxn, it could be ren- 
dred by nothing ſhort of the Scriptures ; whereas they mean 
no more by it, but only the Emperours letters to the Coun- 
cil. It hath been already obſerved how ready they were 
to call any cultome of the Church before their times an Apo- 
ftolical tradition. And as the Heathens when they had any 
thing which they knew not whence it came, they uſually 
called it 4:omwms as though it came immediately from hea+ 
ven, ſo the Fathers when traditions were conveyed to them, 
without the names of the Authors, they conclude they could 
have no other fountain but the Apoſtles. And thus we ſee 
many traditions in ſeveral Churches direRtly contrary to one 
another, were looked on as Apoliolical, only from the preva- 
lency of this perſwaſion, that what ever they derived from 
their Fathers, was of that nature. But then for that anſwer 
to the Council, and Tſidore, and Ferome, that they make but 
one teſtimony 3 I ſay, that although the words be of the 
ſame ſenſe, yet they have the nature of a different teltimo- 
ny, upon theſe accounts. Firſt, as produced by perſons of 
different condition in the Church 3 ſome think they are even 
with Ferome when they tell us what a pique there was between 
him and oh Biſhop of Feruſalem, and that he might have 
the better advantage of his adverſary, when he could fot 
raiſe himſelt up to the honour of Epiſcopacy, he would 
bring that down to the State of Presbyterie 3 but} as ſach 
entertain too unworthy thoughts of one of thoſe Fathers, 
St 2 whom 
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whom they profeſs themſelves admirers of 3 ſo this prejudice 
cannot poſſibly lie againſt Iſidore, or the Council; For the 
firſt was himſelf a Biſhop of no mean account in the Church 
of God 3 and the Council was compoled of ſuch; it could be 
no bias then of that nature could draw them to this opinion : 
and no doubt they would have been as forward to main- 
tain their own authority in the Church, as the truth and 
conſcience would give them leave. Therefore on this ac- 
count one telfiimony of a fingle Biſhop, much more of a 
whole Council of them, againti their ating by divine au- 
thority in the Church, is of more validity then ten for it, in 
as much as it cannot but be in reaſon ſuppoſed that none 
will ſpeak any thing againſt the authority they arc in, or 
what may tend in the leaſt to diminiſh it, but ſuch as make 
more conſcience of the truth, then of their own credit and 
eſteem in the world. Secondly, in that it ws done in different 
ages of the Church 3 Ferome flouriſhed about 380. Iſidore 
ſucceeded Leander in Sevil, 600. the Council ſat, 619, the 
Council of Aquen which tranſcribes Iſidore and owns his do- 
Arine, $16. So that certainly ſuppoling the words of all 
to be the ſame, yet the Teſtimony is of greater force, as it 
was owned in ſeveral Ages of the Church, by whole Coun- 
cils, without any the leaſt controul that we read of. And if 
this then muſt not be looked on as the ſenſe of the Church at 
that time, I know not how we can come to underſiand 
it: if what is poſitively maintained by different perſons in 
different ages of the Church, and in different places without 
any oppoting it by Writers of thoſe ages, or condemning 
it by Councils, may not be conceived to be the ſenſe of the 
Church at that time. So that laying all theſe things together, 
we may have enough to conclude the Ambiguity at leaſt, 
and thereby incompetency of the Teſtimony of Antiquity, for 
finding out the certain form which the Apoſiles obſerved in 
planting Churches. 

. We proceed to the third thing to ſhew the incompetency 
of Antiquity for deciding this controverſie, which will be 
from * Partiality of the Teſtimony brought from thence. 
Two things will ſufficiently manifeſt the Partiality of the 
judgment of Antiquity in this caſe. Firſt, their apparent 


judging, 
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judging of the practice of the firſt primitive Church, ac- 
cording to the cuſtomes of their own. Secondly, their ſtiff 
and pertinacious adhering to private traditions contrary to 
one another, and both ſides maintaining theirs as Apoſtoli- 
cal. Firlt, judging the praftice of the Apoſtles by that of their 
own times 3 as is evident by Theodoret, and the reſt of che 
Greek Commentators, aſſigning that as the reaſor, why the 
Presbyters ſpoken of in the Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, 
were not Biſhops in the ſenſe of their age, becauſe there 
could be but one Biſhop in a City, whereas there are more 
expreſſed in thoſe places,as being in the ſeveral Cities ; where- 


as this is denyed of Apoſtolical times by the late plea- + 


ders for Epiſcopacy 3 and it is ſaid of them , that they 
ſpoke according to the cultome of their own time. And 
it is now thought there were two Biſhops in Apoſtolical 
times in ſeveral Cities 3 the one the head of the Jew- 
iſh Cetw, and the other of the Gentile, I enter not 
the diſpute again here , whether it were fo or no, only 
I hence manifeſt , how far thoſe perſons themſelves who 
plead for the judgment of the Fathers as deciding this con- 
troverfie, are from thinking them impartial judges, when as 
to the grounds of their ſentence they are confeſſed to ſpeak 
only of the praQtice of their own time. Who can imagine 
any force in Chryſoftomes argument, that the Preibyters who 
laid hands on Timothy muſt needs be Biſhops, becauſe none do 
ordain in the Church but Biſhops, unleſs he makes this the me- 
dium of his argument, that whatever was the praQice of che 
' Church in his dayes, was fo in Apoliolical times. There is, 
I know not what firange influence in a received cuſtome, 
if generally embraced, that doth poſſeſs men with a fancy it 
was never otherwiſe then it is with them 3 nay when they 
imagine the neceſſity of ſuch a cultome at preſent in the 
Church, they preſently think it could never be otherwiſe then 
itis. But of this I have ſpoken ſomewhat already. Secondly, 
that which makes it appear how partial the judgment of 
Antiquity is, in adhering to their particular traditions, and 
calling them Apojiolical, though contrary to one another. How 
can we then tix upon the teltimony of antiquity as any thing 
certain or impartial inthis caſe ? when it hath been found fo 
S\ 3 _ evidently , 
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evidently paxtia! in a caſe of leſs concernment then this is. 
A Witneſs that hath once betraycd his faithfulneſs in the 
open court, will hardly have his evidence taken in a caſe of 
moment, eſpecially when the cauſe muſt ſtand or fall accord- 
ing to his ſingle teltimony. For my part, I {ce not how any 
man that would ſee reaſon for what he doth, can adhere to the 
Church for an unquetiionable tradition received from the 
Apofiles 3 when in the caſe of keeping Eaſter, whether with the 
Jews on the fourteenth Moon,or only on the Lords day, there 
was ſo much unreaſonable heat ſhewed on both fides, and 
ſuch contidence that on either ide their tradition was 
| __  Apoftolical., The fiory of which is related by Exſebixs, 
Eccleſ hiſt. 4nd Socrates and many others. They. had herein all the ad- 


L.s. c-25 . , . 4 f 
Sxcrar.l.rg, VAntages imaginable in order to the knowing the certainty 


£21, of the thing then in queltion among them. As their near- 
neſs to Apoſtolical times, being but one remove from them : 
yea the perſons contending pleaded perſonal acquaintance 
with ſome of the Apotfiles themfelves, as Polycarp with 
Fobn, and Anicetus of Rome, that he had his tradition from 


S. Peter 5 and yet ſo great were the heats, fo irreconcilable 
the controverlie, that they proceeded to dart the Thunderbolt 
of excommunication in one anothers faces 3 as Vifor with 
more zeal then piety, threw preſently the Afiatick Churches 
all out of Communion, only tor differing as to this tradition. 
The ſimall coales of this fire kindled a whole Ana of con- 
cention in the Chriſtian world, the ſmoak and athes, nay the 
flames of which, by the help of the Prince of the air were 
blown over into the boſome of the then almoſt Infant Nor- 
thern Churches of Brittain, where a ſolemn diſpute was 
cauſed upon this quarrel between Colmannus on one fide, 
and Wilfride on the other. The like conteſt was upon this 
occaſion between Auguſtine the Monk, and the Brittiſh Bi- 
ſhops. The obſervation of this ſtrange combuſtion in the 
primitive Church upon the account of ſo vain, frivilous, 
unneceſſary a thing as this was, drew this note from a 
learned and judicious man, formerly quoted, in his trad of 
Schiſm , By this we may plainly ſee the danger of our appeal 
to antiquity, for reſolution in controverted points of faith, 
O how ſmall relief we are to expe from thence | for if the 

| diſcretion 
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diſcretion of the chiefeſt guides and Direfors of the Church 
did in a point ſo trivial, ſo inconfiderable, ſo mainly fail 
them, as not to ſcethe truth in a ſubjett, wherein it is the great- 
er maruail how they could avoid the ſight of it , can we 
without the imputation of great groſſneſs and folly, think, ſo 
poor-ſpirited perſons , competent judges of the queſtions now 
on foot hetwixt the Churches ? Thus that perſon, as able 
to make the belt improvement ot the Fathers as any of 
thoſe who profe(s themſelves the moli ſuperltitious admirers 
of antiquity, But if we mult {tand to the judgement of the 
Fathers, Ict us ſtand to it in this, that no tradition is any fur= 
ther to be embraced.then as it is founded on the word of God. 
For which purpoſe thoſe words of Cyprian are very obſery- 
able; In compendio eſt autem apud religioſas & ſimplices men- 
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zes, & exrorem deponere, & invenire atque eruere veritatem : Cyprian ep, 
Nam ſi ad divine traditionis caput & originem revertamur, 74.n. 13. 


ceſſat error humanus. Hc aſſerts it an ealie matter for truly 
religious and plain- hearted men to lay alide their errour, and 
to find out the truth, which is by returning to the head and 
ſpring of divine tradition, viz. the Scriptures 3 Which he 
expreſſcth further, with an clegant fimilitude 3 $7 Cana- 


lis aquam ducens, qui copioſe prius O& largiter profluebat, ſubi- ib, n, 14." 


#0 deficiat, nonne ad fontem pergitur ut illic defeftionir ratio 
noſeatur, utrumne areſcentibus venis, in capite unda ſiccaverit 
an vero integra deinde & plena procurrens, in medio itinere de- 
ftiterit ? ut ſi vitio interrupti aut bibuli canalis effefium et, 


quo minus aqua continua perſeveranter & jugiter flueret, 


refefo & confirmato canali ad uſum atque ad potum civitatis 
aqua colleia eadem ubertate atque integritate repreſentaretur, 
qua de fonte proficiſcitur. Dnod & nunc facere oportet Dei 
ſacerdotes precepta divina ſervantes, ut ſi in aliquo mutaverit 
( 1. nutaverit ) & vacillaverit veritas, ad originem Domini- 
cam, & Evangelicam, & Apoſtolicam traditionem revertamur, 
& inde ſurgat atjus noftri ratio, unde & ordo & origo ſurrexit. 
His meaning is That as when a channel fuddenly fails, we 
preſently inquire where and how the breach was made, and 
| look tothe ſpring and fountain, to ſee the waters be fully 
conveyed from thence as formerly; ſo upon any failour in 
the tradition of the Church, our only recourſe mult be to 


the-. 
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the true fountain of tradition the word of God, and ground 
the reaſon of our ations upon that which was the tounda- 
tion of our profeſſion. And when Stephen the Biſhop of Rome 
would tedder him to tradition, Cyprian keeps his liberty by 
this cloſe queſtion, #nde illa traditio ? utrumne de Dominica 
& Evangelica autioritate deſcendens, an de Apoſtolorum man- 
datis atque Epiſtols veniens, St ergo aut Evangelio pre- 
cipitur, aut in Apojtolorum Epiſtolis, aut adibus continetur 
obſervetur Divina hec & ſandia traditio, We ſee this 
good man would not baulke his way one foot for the great 
bug-bear of Tradition, unleſs it did bear the charaGter of a 
divine truth in it, and could produce the credentials of Scri- 
pture to teltific its authority to him. To the ſame purpoſe 
that ſtout Bithop of Cappadocia, Firmilian, whoſe unhappi- 
neſs with Cyprians, was only that of Fobs triends, that they 
excellently managcd a bad caule, and with far more of the 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, then Stephen did, who was to be juſti- 
fied in nothing but the truth he defended. Eos autern, faith 
Firmilian, qui Rome ſunt, nou ea in omnibus obſervare que ſint 
ab origine tradita, & fruſtra Apeſtolorum aufaritatem preten- 
dere, which he there makes out at larye, viz. that the Church 
of Rome had gathered corruption betimes, which after broke 
out intoan Impoſthume in the bead of it. Where then muſt we 
find the certain way of reſolving the controverlie we are 
upon ? the Scriptures determine it not, the Fathers tell us 
there is no believing tradition any further then it is founded 
in Scripture 3 thus are we ſent back from one to the other, 
till at laſt we conclude there is no certain way at all left to find 
out a deciſion of it. Not that we are left at ſuch uncertain- 
tics as to matters of faith ( I would not be ſo miftaken ) We 
have Archimedes his Poſtulatum granted us for that, a place 
to fix our faith on, though the world be moved out of its 
place, I mean the undoubted word of God : but as to mat- 
ters of fa&t not clearly revealed in Scripture, no certainty 
can be had of them, from the hovering light of unconſiant 
tradition. Neither is it only unconſtant, but in ma- 
ny things repugnant to its ſelf, which was the lali conſide- 
ration to be ſpoke to in reference to the ſhewing the incom- 
petency of antiquity for deciding our Controyerfic, Well 
then, 
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then, ſuppoſe we our ſelves now waiting for the final verdi? 
of Church tradition to determine onr preſent cauſe; If the 
Fury cannot agree, we are as far from ſatisfaction as ever 3 
and this is certainly the caſe we are now in. The maindifficulty 
lies in the immediate ſucceſſion to the Apoſlles : if that were 
but oncecleared, we might bear with interruptions afterwards: 
but the main ſeat of the controverſie lies there, whether 
the Apoſiles upon their withdrawing from the Government 
of Churches, did ſubſtitute fingle perſons to ſucceed them 
orno; So that unleſs that be cleared, the very Deed of gift 
is queſtioned : and if that could be made appear, all other 
things would ſpeedily follow. Yes, ſay ſome, that is clear : 
For at Jeruſalem, Antioch and Rome, it is evident that lingle 
perſons were entrufted with the Government of Churchs. 
In Feruſalem, (ay they, Fames the brother of our Lord was 
made Bithop by the Apottles: But whence doth that appear ? 


it is (aid from Hegefippus in Euſebius : but what if he ſay Hiſt. Eccl. 
no ſuch thing ? his words are theſe daSiyglaur ms tnranoee & 2. C4Þ-22- 


«a? F wmxauv, which is there interpreted, Eccleſie admini- 
ftrationem una cum ceteris Apoftolis ſuſcepit, And no more 
is thereby meant, but that this Fames who is by the Anticnts 
conceived to be only a Diſciple before, is now taken into a 
higher charge 3 and inveſted in a power of governing the 
Church as the 'Apoſiles were. His power it is plain was 
of the fame nature with that of the Apoſtles themſelves; 
And who will go about to degrade them ſo much as to re- 
duce them to the office of ordinary Biſhops ? Fames in pro- 
bability did exerciſe his Apoſileſhip the moſt at Feruſalem, 
where by the Scriptures we find him Refident, and from 
hence the Church afterwards, becauſe of his not travelling 
abroad as the other Apoſtles did, according to the language 
of their own times, they fixed the titled of Biſhop upon him. 
Bur greater: difference we ſhall find in thoſe who are plead- 
ed to be ſucceſſors of the Apoliles. At Antioch ſome, as Ori- 
gen and Euſebius,make Ignatius to ſucceed Peter, Ferome makes 
him the third Biſhop, and placeth Evodius before him. Others 
therefore to ſolve that, make them cotemporary Biſhops, the 
one of the Church of the Jews, - other of the Gentiles ; 

t with 
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with what congruicy to their Hypotbeſis of a fingle Biſhop 
and Deacons placed in every City, I know not : but that Salvo 
hath been diſcuſſed before, - Come we therefore to Rome, 
and here the ſucceſſion is as muddy as the Tiber it (elf; for 
here Tertulian, Ritfinus, and ſeveral other place Clement next 
to Peter. Irenens and Euſebius {et Anacletus before him : 
Epiphanins and Optatus both Anacletus and Cletas, Auguiti- 
war and Damaſus with others, make Anacletus, Cletus and 
Lines all to precede him. What way [hall we hind toex- 
tfricate. our ſelves out of this Labyrinth, ſo as to recon- 
cile it with the certainty of the form of Government in 
the Apoſtles times? Certainly, if the Line of ſucceſſion fail 
us here, when we molt need it, we have little cauſe to pin 
aur faith upon it as to the certainty of any particular form 
of Church Government ſetlcd in the Apoſtles times, which 
can be drawn fromthe help of the Records of the Primi- 
tive Church : Which muſt be tirſt cleared of all Defedivencſs, 
Ambiguity, Partiality and Confuſion 3 before the thing we in- 
quire for, can be extracted out of them. 

Having thus far ſhewed chat we have no abſolute certainty 
of what form of Government was fſetled by the Apoſtles 
in the ſeveral Churches of their plantation z The next Con- 
fideration which follows to be ſpoken to, is, that the Apoſtles 
in probability did not obſerve any one fixed courſe of ſetling the 
Government of Churches, but ſetled it according to the ſeveral 
circumſtances of places and perſons which they had to deal 
with, This will be ex abundaxti as to the thing by tne de- 
tigned, which would be ſufficiently cleared without this : and 
thercfore I lay it not as the foundation of my theſis, but-On- 
ly as a dodrine of probability, which may ferve to recon- 
cile the Controverſies on foot about 'Church Government. 
For it this be made appear, then it may be both granted that 
the Apoliles did ſertle the Government in the Church in a 


'Colledge of Presbyters, and in a Biſhop and Deacons too, 


according to the diverſity of places, and the variety of cir- 
cumltances. It is eafie to obſerve, that as to rites and 
cultomes in the Church, the original of moft mens miſtakes 


. bs, concluding that co be the general. practice of: the Church, 


which 
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which they mcet with in ſome places: whereas that is moſt true 


which Firmilian tclls us, In plarimis provincis, multa pro Ioco- Cypr. Fp. 
rum  nominum (I. bominum ) diverſitate, variantur ,, nec ta- 75" 5+ 


men propter bac Ecclefie Catholice pace atque unitate diſceſſum 
eft. Thoſe rites varied in diverſe places, retaining ſtill the Unity 
of the Faith, (o as to matter of Government, mens miſtakes 
do ariſe from an univerſal conclufron deduced out of parti- 
cular premiſes 3 and what they think was done in one place, 
they conclude muſt be done in all ; Whereas theſe are theſe 
grounds inducing me probably to conclude that they obſer- 
ved not the fame courſe in all places. Which when an in« 
partial Reader hath foberly conſidered ( wich what hath 
gone: before,) I am in hopes, the Novelty of this opinion 
may not prejudicate its entertainment with him. My grounds 
are theſe, Firſt, From the different ſtate, condition and quanti- 
iy of the Churches planted by the Apoſtles. Secondly, From the 
multitude of wnfixed officers in the Church then, which atied 
with authority over the Church where they were reſident, Third. 
ly, from the different cuſtomes obſerved in Several Churcher 
as to their Government after the Apoſtles deceaſe. I begin with 
the firſt, The different State, condition and quaniity of the 
Churches planted by the Apoſtles : For which we are to con- 
ſider theſe things; Firft, That God did not give the Apollles 
alike ſucceſs of their labours in all places. Secondly, That 
a {mall number of believers did not require the fame num- 
ber, which a great Church did, to teach and govern them, 
Thirdly, that : Apoſfiles did ſettle Church Officers accord- 
ing to the probability of increaſe of believers, and in order 
thereto, in ſome great places. Firſt, That God did not give 
the Apoſtles equal ſucceſs to their labours in all places. Af- 
ter God called them to be Fiſhers of men, it was not every 
draught which filled their net with whole ſhoals of fiſhes ; 
ſometimes they might toyl all night Rill and catch nothing, 
or very little, It was not every Sermon of Peters which 
converted three thouſand : the whole world might at that 
rate. ſoon have become Chriftian, although there had been 
but few Preachers beſides the Apoſtles, God gave them 


ſtrange ſucceſs at firſt, to encourage them the better to meet 
Te z2 with 
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with difficulties afterwards In ſome places God told them 
he had much. people, in others weread but of few that be- 
lieved. At Corinth Paul Plants, and Apollos Waters, and God 
gives an abundant increaſe, but at Athens (where if moral 
diſpoſitions had fitted men for grace, and the improvements 
of nature, we might have expeRed the greateſt number of 
Converts) yet here we read of many mocking, and others 
delaying, and but of very few believing: Dionyſus and Da- 
maris and ſome others with them. The plantations of the 
Apoltles were vcry different , not from the nature of the 
ſojle they had to deal with, but trom the different influence 
of the Divine Spirit upon their endeavours in ſeveral pla- 
ces, We cannot think that the Church at Cexchrea (tor fo 
it is called ) was as well ttockt with believers as that at Co- 
riath, Nay the Churches generally in the Apoſiles times 
were not ſo filled with numbers as men are apt to imagine 
them to be. I can as ſoon hope to find in Apoſtolical times 
Dioceſan Churches as Claſſical and Provincial ; yet this doth 
not muchadvantage the Principles of the Congregational men, 
as I have alrcady demonſtrated, Yet I do not thivk that all 
Churches in the Apoſtles times were but one Congregation 3 
but as there was in Cities many Synagogues, (o there mighe 
be many Churches out of thoſe Synagogues enjoying their 


. former libertics and priviledges. And they that will ſhew 


me where five thouſand Jews and more did ordinarily meet 
in one of. their Synagogues for publick worſhip, may gain 
ſomething upon me, in order to believing the Church of 
Feruſalem to be but one congregation, and yet not per- 
{wade me, till they have made it appear, that the Chrittians 
then had as publick ſolemn ſet meetings as theJews hadzwhich 
he that underſtands the ſtate of the Churches at that time, will 
hardly yield to the belicf of. I confeſs, I cannot ſee any rule 
in Scripture laid down for diſiributing congregations : but 
this neceflity would put them upon and therefore it were 
needleſs to preſcribe themzand very little,if any reaſon,can I ſee 
on the othcr fide, why, where there were ſo much people as to 
make diftin congregations, they muſt make dittin& Churches 


from one another > but of that largely in the next Chapter, 
All 
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All Churches then we ſee were not-of an. equal extent. 
The ſecond premiſal -reaſon will grant, viz. that a Imall 
Church did not require the ſame number of Officers to 
rule it, which a great one did. For the duty of. officers ly- 
ing in reference to the people, where the people was but 
few, one conſtant ſetled Officer with Deacons under him, 
might with as much eaſe &iſcharge the work, as in a nume- 
rous Church, the joint help of many officers was neceffary 
to carry it on. The ſame reiſon that tells us that a large 
flock of ſheep conliſting of many thouſands.doth call for 
many. Shepherds to attend them, doth likewiſe tell us that 
a ſmall flock may be governed with the care of one ſingle 
Shepherd watching continually over them. The third pre- 
miſal was that in great Cities the Apollles did not only 
reſpedt the preſent guidance of thoſe that were converted, 
but eſtabliſhed. ſuch as might be uſeful for the converting 
and bringing in of others to the faith, who were as yet ſtran- 
gers to the Covenant of promiſe, and aliens from the co>ilnx, 
ſociety of Chriſtians, And hereI conceive a miſtake of ſome 
men lies, when they think the Apoltles refpeted only.the 
ruling of thoſe which were already converted z for though 
this were one part of their work, yct they had aneye to 
the main defign then on foot, the ſubjeQing the world to 
the obedience of Faith, in ordcr to which it was neceſſary 
in places of great reſort and extent, to place not only 
ſuch as might be ſufficient to ſuperintend the affairs of the 
Church, but ſuch as might lay out themſelves the moſt in 
preaching the Goſpel in order to converting others. Have- 
ling laid down thefe things by way of premiſal, we will ſee 
what advantage we can make of them in order to our 
purpoſe. . Firſt then I ſay, that in Chruches conſiſting of a 
ſmall number of believers, where there ws no great pro- 
bability of a large increaſe afterwards, One ſingle Paſtour 
with Deacons under him, were only conſiituted by the Apoſtles 
for the ruling of thoſe Charcher, Where the work was not. 
ſo great but a Paſtor and Deacons might do it, what need 
was there of having more ? and in the great ſcarcity of fit 
perſons for ſettled rulers then, and. the great multitude and 
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neceſſity of unfixed officers for preaching the Goſpel abroad, 
many perſons fit for that work could not be fpared to he 
conſtantly Reſident upon a place. Now that in ſome 
places at firlt there were none placed but only a Paſtor and 
Deacons, I ſhall confirm by theſe following Teſtimonies, 
The firſt is that of Clement in-his Epiſtle. Keri wra; uv x} 
mines nn g/omyſes , xgNizavoy mh d mapa4s "arr, Jrupdra\ss 5 
mewvuan, to; emoxires x Janos i wernorſwy mower, The 
Apoſtles therefore preathing abroad through Countreys and Ci- 
ties, ordained the Firſt-fruits of ſuch as believed, baving proved 
them by the ſpirit to be Biſhops and Deacons for them that ſhould 
aftermard: believe. Whether by z&/e#: we underſtand Villa. 
ges or regions, is not material 3 for it is certain here the Author 
cakes it as diſtin from Cities; and there is nothing, T grant, 
expreſſed where the Apolttes did place Biſhops and Deacons 
exclaſive of other places, i: e. whether only in Cities or 
Countreys but it is evident by this, that wherever they 


. + planted Churches, they ordained Bifhops and Deacons, 


whether thoſe Churches were in the City or Countrey. 
And here we find no other Officers ſetled in thoſe Churches 


+ but Biſhops and Deacons 3 and: that there were-no more in 


thoſe Churches then he ſpeaks of, appears from his delign 
of paralleling the Church-officers in the Goſpel, to 
thoſe under the Law: and therefore it was here ne- 
ceſfary to enumerate all that were then in the Churches, 
.The main controverſie is, what theſe Biſhops were 3 whether 
many in one place, or only one; and if but one, whether a 


. Biſhop in the modern ſenſe or no. For the firſt, here is 


nothing. implying any neceſſity of having more then one'in 
4 place, which-will further be made appear by and by, out of 


- other teſtimonies which will help to explain this. As for the 


other thing, we muſt diſtinguith of the notion of a Biſhop; 


: For he is either ſuch a one as hath none over him in «t 


Church; or he is ſuch a one as hath a power over Pref- 


: byters aRing under him, and by authority derived from him. 
'TF we take it in the firſt ſenſe, fo every Paſtor of a Church, 


having noneexercifing juriſdiftion over him, is a Biſhop ; 


.and fo every ſuch ſingle Paſtor in the Churches of the Pri- 
.mitive times was a Bitbop in this ſenſe, as every - Maſter 


of 
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of a Family before ſocieties for government were introdu- 
red, might be called a King, becauſe he had noneWovehim 
to command him : but if we take a Biſhop in the more pro- 
per ſenſe, for one that hath power over Presbyters and peo- 
ple, ſuch a one theſe ſingle Paſtors were not, could not be. 
For it is ſuppoſed that theſe were only fingle Paſtours; but 
then itis ſaid that after other Presbyters were appointed, then 
theſe ſingle Paltours were properly Biſhops 3 but to that I an- 
{wer ; Firſt, they could not be proper Biſhops by vertue of 
their firſt conſtitution 3 for then they had no power over any 
Presbyters, but only over the Deacons and people 3 and 
therefore it would be well worth conſidering how a power 
of juriſdiction over Presbyters can be derived from thoſe 
ſingle Paſtours of Churches that had no Presbyters joined 
with them. It muſt be then clearly and evidently proved 
| that it was the Apofiles intention that theſe ſmgle Pattors 
ſhould have the power over Presbyters when the Churches 
neceffity did requiretheir help, which intention muſt be ma- 


nifeſted and declared by ſome manifeſtation of it as a Law of : 


Chriſt, or nothing can thence be deduced of perpetual con- 
cernment to the Church of Chriſt, Secondly, either they were 


Biſhops before, or only after the appointment of Presbyters ; + 
if before, then a Biſhop and a Presbyter — no Biſhop - 


over him, are all one; if after only, then it was by his com- 
municating power to Presbyters-to be ſuch, or their choice 
which made him their Biſhop if the firſt, then Presbyters 
quoad ordinem are only a humane inſtitution, it being ac- 


knowledged that no evidence can be brought from Scripture 


for them 3 and for any a& of the Apoſtles not recorded in 
Scripture for the conſtituting of them, it muſt go among 
unwritten traditions 3 and it that be a Law fill binding 
the Church, then there are ſuch which occur not in 


the word of -God, and ſo. that muſt be an imperteet 


copy of divine Laws; if he were made Biſhop by an 
a& of the Presbycers, then Presbyters have power to make 


a- Biſhop , and ſo Epiſcopacy is an humane inftitution 


depending upon the voluntary a& of Presbyters Burt 
the clearelt evidence for one ſingle Paſtour with Deacons 


ia fome- Churches at the beginning of Chriſtianity, is _ | 
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of Epiphanius, which though fomewhat large, I ſhall-re» 
cite, becahſe if I miſtake not, the -curtailing of, this telii» 
mony hath made it ſpeak otherwiſe then ever Epiphanius 
meant. Kai t# G:Jfiv 6 Thu dxoviey f dMiveig dyronons, x} 
ixeleus Paturdmis py wrv,e!, in ths 319 xngoyual:, mes 
Ta Vanvaislovre cYeaghv 0 a9 Mminx0' ins þ naw Hhrom 
dV xalasaSvls, teapty morons x) Naxaovors * s 3d myla ds 
3s ndoriind) 6s Smocohos nglagiou * Teeodu[igey 3d biivs]o: erin 
x) Naxi:m)* Nd Þ F No Temy T4 Unannans: dye?) mngs = 
Sou; ns 3 uh dbgedn Tis avi motors, Kureiver © mn yu 
pls 6HoxoTs* ons 5 Woors yooa to n2zy Eto 6377koms, vglt- 
Hf Hon * mA 3 py 31, tx viing, w dviews wgee- 
BUrrgu wglacadi/m, ty netic? 67 md x7! mmev ory Cmon.- 
Ty" ave 5 Nawirs Firkovoy d1\valoy ara, Ke. The ({enſe of 
Epiphaniw is very intricate and obſcure; we ſhall endeavour 
to explain it: He is giving Aerius an account why Pasl in his 
Epiſtle to Timothy mentions only .Biſhops and Deacons and 
paſſeth over Presbyters. His account is this, firſt he charg- 
eth Acrius with ignorance of the ſeries of hiſtory (which he 
Calls «x:X43/ 2.5 4>nteiz) and the profound and antient records 
of the Church, wherein it is expreſſed that upon the firſt preach - 
ing the Goſpel, the Apoſtle writ according to the preſent ſtate 
of things. Where Biſhops were not yet appointed (for (o cer- 
fainly it ſhould be read ns wi nay enioronu, not ins wy, 
for then he muſt contradi& himſelf ) the Apoſile writes to 
Biſhops and Deacons , ( for the Apoſiles could not ſettle all 
things at firſt ) for there was a neceſſity of Prechyters , and 
Deacons ;,, for by theſe two orders all Eccleſiaſtical offices 
might he performed: for where ((o I read it 3: 5, not ins 5, 
as the ſenſe clearly carries it) there was not found any worthy 
of being a Biſhop, the place remained without one; But where 
neceſſity required one, and there were ſame found fit for that 
office, there ſome were ordained Biſhops ; but for want of 
convenient number, there could be no Presbyters found out 10 be 
ordained, and in ſuch places they were contented with the 
Biſhop and Deacons , fr without their miniſtry the Biſhop 
could not be, So that according to Epiphanixs, there were 
three ſeveral ſtates of Churches in the* Apoſiles times; firlt 
ſome Churches where there were only Presbyters and Dea- 
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cons without-a Biſhop. \For if Epiphanins ſpeaks - not at 


firſt of places where Presbyters. were without a Biſhop, -he . 


muſt-be guilty of a vain and empty Taxtology, for - he after 
tells us where the neceſſity of the Church wm. ity a 
Biſhop was made 3 therefore before he ſpeaks of places only 
where -Presbyters and Deacons were 3 and otherwiſe he 
would not anſwer Aeriw about 1 Tim. 4..14. Which it js 
his deligne to do, about The laying os of the hands of 
the Presbyterie ; he grants then that at hrit in ſome places 
there were only Presbyters and Deacons, as when the 
Apoſtle writes to Biſhops and Deacons { where Biſhops at 
that time of the Church were only Presbyters ) of which 
two orders, Presbyters and Deacons, there was an abſo- 
lute neccffity 3 and the account he gives why they fſetled 
no higher orders above them is, * > mxym ALI; ndvrnduony 5 
amvgonct 1gra;nou, The Apoſtles could not ſettle all things at 
firſt ; which words are to be read witha Parentbeſir, giving an 
account why ſometimes only Biſhops and Deacons were ſetled, 
that-is, Presbyters ſo called. But ſaith he, where neceſſity 
called for a higher order of Biſhops above Presbyters, and. 
any'were found qualified for it, there ſuch were appointed 3 
and if by reaſon of the want of perſons of ſufficient abili- 
ties to be made Presbyters in thoſe places, there they were 
contented with ſuch a ſauperiour Biſhop and Deacons aſlifting 
of him 3 Some Churches then according to his judgment, 
had a company'of Presbyters to rule them being afliſted 
with Deacons 3 others had only a ſingle Biſhop with Dea- 
cons, and after when the numbers were increaſed, and per- 
ſons qualified were found, there were both Biſhop, Presbyters 
and - Deacons. For the account which he gives of the 
former want of ſome officers in ſome Churches, is this, « w 
( Readz-w, as thelearned Dr. well correds it ) # ixeanna; 
Aafbions met wngwpcarm Þ Grxorouias, TH 1g7”. Incive aaigy nouy Gt 
Timo , X) 8 digooy Tay ue ih dr gx; m6 mire Boar, dA weye 
Stiymmes Ta yore wil eds mhacivny 7 xenar vengritem. For the 
Church not yt having oll ber offices filled, things were fain 
to remain in that ſlate, For nothing can be compleated «t 
. firfl, but in proceſs of time every thing receives its due perfelli- 
on, So that Epipbanixs doth not (as it is thought by _ ) 
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fy, that in the firſt times of the Church, there were none 


- but Biſhops and Deacons in all: Churches, but in ſome 


Welo. Mefjal. 
cap. 4, p.224- 
7c. 


Churches there were Presbyters and Deacons, in others Bi- 

and Deacons, according to the ſtate, condition and' 
neceſſity of the Churches. Epipbanius then fully and clear, 
ly expreſſcth my opinion in reference to the Apoſtles not ob- 
ſerving any' one conſtant courſe in all Churches, but (etling 
ſometimes many Presbyters with Deacons, fometimes only. 
one Paſtor ( who is therefore called a Biſhop ) with Dea- 
cons, and (o ſctling officers according to the particular oc- 
cafions of every Church. The next conſiderable teltimony 
to our purpoſe is that of Clemens Alexandrinu in Euſebius 
concerning St. Fob after his return out of the Iſle of Patmos 
to Epbeſis, upon the death of Domitian. Amic: mzggug 1iu@t 2, 
wn) ou manmonwra Wav, ors (i Emminss vgmeciouy, Gas 13 
3>% bixanclay aguomer, bms 5 Ya KAlgey Eva TiVa Tay Ware oy md 
{ans ouanuivuy nncwrur, He went abroad upon invitation 
into the neighbour provinces, in ſome places confiituting Biſhops, 
in ſome ſetting in order whole Churches, in others chooſing out 
one from among the reſt of thoſe who were defigned by the ſpirit 
of God, whom he ſet over the Church, ' So Salmatins (con- 
tends it muſt be tranſlated, «aigor va nie xanguour, choofing 
one into the Clergy for thoſe who were choſen Brthops are 
faid xange2; imovomiv and they. that chooſe are ſaid xxnpam. 
Whence Salmatius gathers out 'of theſe words the very 
thing I am now upon. In majoribus- urbibus: plures , itt 
minoribus paxciores Presbyteros ordinari ſilitos probabile eft ; 
In pipis autem aus vic, vel puſilis oppidis, quales u@uas 
vel xwumnes vocabant Greci, unum aliquem Presbyterum per 
illa pr ecipue tempora quibus non magnus erat numerus fideli- 
am, ſuffeciſſe veriſimile eft. That #he Apoſtles ſet a greater 
number of Presbyters in great Cities, fewer in leſs, and in 
ſmall villages but one, when the number -of believers was but. 
ſmall. We have yet one Author more who ſpeaks fully to 
our purpoſe. It is the Author of the Commentaries under. 
Ambroſe his name, who frequently aſſerts this opinion T'am 
now making good. UWpon the fourth of Epheſians heilargely 
diſcourſech how. things were ſettled: at firli, by the Apotiles, . 
by. degrees , in the Church of God , evidently. ſhewing-, 

chat, 
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that the Apoſtles did not. at firſt obſerve any ſecled conflang 
courſe, but acted according to preſent conveniency;'as they 
ſaw good, in order to the promoting and advancing the Chus» 
ches intereſt. Poftquam omnibus locis Eccleſie ſunt conſtitute, 
officia ordinats, aliter compoſita res eſt quam cxxperat, Thereby 


declaring his opinion that while Churches wete  conſti- 


tuting, no-certain courſe was obſerved. For a3he goes on, 
Primum enim omnes docebant, & onnes haptizabant, quibuſ- 
cunque diebus vel temporibus fuiſſet occaſio,'&c. Vt ergo creſ> 
ceret plebs & multiplicaretur, Omnibus inter initia con- 
ceſſicm eft &*- evangelizare, & baptizare , & ſcripturas in 
Eeclefia explanare. At wbi omnia loca circumplexa eft Ec- 
clefia, conventicula conflituts ſunt, & refiores Of cetera offic+ 
cia in Ecclefiis ſunt ordinata ; ut nullus de Clero auderet qui 
 ordinatus non efſet, preſumere officium' quod ſciret non ſfibi cre- 
ditum vel conceſſum ; & capit alio ordine & providentia gu- 
bernari Eccleſia , quia fi omnes eadem poſſent, irrationabile 
efſet, & vulgaris res, & viliſſima videretur,&c. Ided non per 
ommia conveniunt ſcripta Apoftoli ordinationi que nunc eſt in 
Ecelefia, quia hee inter primordia ſunt ſcripta > Nam-& 
Timotheum, ( Pres-byterum 2 ſe creatum ) Epiſcapunrvocat ; 
quia primum Presbyteri Epiſcopi apellabantur , ut recedente 
uno ſequens ei ſuccederet, &c, At firſt hf faith, all Church 
Offices lay open to dll perſons, and every one did preach and 
baptize upon all occafions;, but afterwards when Congregations 
© were eftsbliſhed and Churches ſetled, then none undertook that 
office but thoſe that were ordained to it, Thenee it is that 
the Apoftles writings are not ſuitable to- the preſent ſtate of 
' the Church, becauſe they were penned in the time when things 
were n0t fully ſetled. For be calls Timothy, who was made 
a Pretbyter by bim, Biſhop for ſo at firſt the Preebyters were 
called, among whom this was the courſe of governing Churches, 
that as one withdrew, another took, bis place. This opinion 
of his he takes occaſion to ſpeak of in ſeveral other places. 
Upon Rom. 16. Adbuc reGores Ecclefie paucis erant in locis, 
Governours of Churches were as yet ſet up but in few places. 
And upon 1 Cor. 1, Propteres Ecclefie ſcribit, quia adbue 
fingulis Ecclefiis reflores non erant inftituti. And on I Cor. 11, 


Convenientibus Presbyteris, quia adbue refores Ecclefiis non 
| uu2 omnibus 
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omnibw locts erant conſtituti. By all which it is moſt evi- 
dent, that this both learned and antient Author, cited with 
no {mall reſpect by St. 4nſtin, doth not conceive that the 
Apoſtles did obſerve any ſettled foim in the governing Chur- 
ches, but ated according to principles of prudence, accor- 
ding to the necelfities and occalions of the ſeveral Chur- 
ches by them planted : Sothat where there were (mall Chur- 
ches, one Paltor with Deacons - might ſuffice : in -greater 
Churches ſome were goveined by Presbyters ating in Com- 
won Council : others though very few at firſt, had ReQors 
placed over them , for ſuperintending the . Aﬀairs of the 
Church, 

Secondly, In Churches confiting of a multitude of believers, 
or where there was a probability of great increaſe by preaching 
the Goſpel, the Apoſtles did ſettle a College of ' Presbyters whoſe 
office w.s partly to govern the Church already formed, and 
partly to labour in the Converting more, So that'in all great 
Cities where cither the work was already great, by thenum- 
ber of believers, in order to the diſcharging of. Paſtoral du- 
ties to them 3 or where it was great in reference. to the 
number they laboured in converting of, it ſeems molt con- 
fonant to reaſon and Scripture, that the work ſhould be car- 
ried on by the joyat attiſtance of many afſogiated in the ſame 
work. For, is it any wayes probable that the Apoſtles ſhould 
erdain Biſhops # «42.5y nvy m5wew, as Clemens (peaks, of ſuch 
as ſhould believe, and not ordain perſons in order to- the 
making them believe? They have cither a very low opinion 
of the work of a Gofpel Biſhop, or very little conliderati- 
on of the zcal, activity and diligence which was 'then uſed 
in preaching, reproving, exhorting, in ſcafon, out of ſeaſon, 
that think one lingle perfon was able to undergo it all. Di(- 
Cipline was agreat deal more ſtrict then, preaching more di- 
ligent, men-more apprehentive of the weight of their funQi- 
on, then for any to undertake ſuch a_care and charge of 
louls, that it was impothible for. them,ever to know,obterve, 
or watch over ſo as to give an account for them., Bclides, 
while we ſuppole this one perſon imployed in the duties of 
his flock, what lIcifure or time could ſuch a one have to 
preach to the Gentiles .and unbelicving Jews in order to their 
Convcifion - 
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Converſion? The Apoſtles did-not certainly aim at-the (et; 
ting up the honour of any-one perſon, making the office of 
the Church a matter of State and Dignity more then implay+ 
ment, but they choſe men for their aCtivity in preaching the 
Goſpel, and for their uſctulneſs-in labouring to add - con- 
tinually to the Church. . Men that were imployed- in! the 
Church then, did not conſult for their cafe or honour, and 
thought. it not; enough for them to ſit Nill and bid others 
work ; but they were of Pauls mind, Neceſſity was laid'upon 
them, yea, Woe was unto them if they preached not the Go- 
Jpel. Publick prayers were not. then looked on as the more 
principaliend of Chriftian Afemblies then preaching,nor con- 
ſequently that it was the more principal office of the Stewards 
of the myſieries of God, to read the. publick prayers of the 
Church, then to preach in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon. And is 
it not great pitty two ſuch excellent and neceſſary duties 
ſhould ever be ſet at variance, much leſs one fo preferred 
before the other; that the one mult be eſteem'd as Sareb, and 
the other 8)moſt-undergo the hard(bip of Hager, tobelooked 
on as the:Bond-woman of the Synagogue; and be turned out 
of doors? Praying. and preaching are: the Fachin and Boaz 
of the Temple, like Rachel and Leah, both which built up the 
houſe of .Iſrael : ht though : Rachel be: fair and. beautiful, 
yet Leob is the mare; fruithul-c-:though-prayer be lgxely.and 
amiable.in' the ſight-ot God; when it comes froma heart:(c+ 
riovily affected with what rit f{peales, yet- preaching: tends 
more to the turning mens fouls fram fin unto God. Were 
the Apoliles commiſſioned by Chritt to go pray or preach ? 
and what is it wherein the Miniſters of the Goſpel ſuccced- 
ed the Apoltles ? is.it in. the office. of praying; oripreaching ? 
Was Pazl (cnt not to baptize. but to preach the Goſpel? and 
thall we' think thoſe who ſucceed. Paul in his office. of 
preaching, are to- look upon any (thing clſe as more their 
work then that ? Are Minilters in their ordination ſeat forth 
to be readers of publick. prayers, or to. be Diſpenſers of 
Gods holy word ? Are they ordained wholly to this, and 
ſhall this be the lc(s principal part of their work ? ' I, but the 
reaſon is unanſwerable, that praying is the more principal 
end. of. C hriltian Aſſemblies chen preaching 3 For the one 
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is the end, and the other the means, If by end be meant the 
ultimate end of all Chriſtian duties, that cannot be prayer : 
for that is a means it ſelfin order to that ; but the chief end 
is the fitting ſouls for cternal praiſes 3 if then this unanſwer- 
able reaſon hold good, the principal end of Chriſtian A(- 
ſemblies muſt be only praiſes of God, and not prayers; if by 
the end be meant the immediate end of preaching as that it 
refers to,that cannot be z for the immediate end of preaching,if 
the Apoſile may be judge, is inftruQtion and edification in the 
faith 3 Rather preaching is the end of praying,in as much as 
the bleſſings conveyed by preaching are the things which men 
pray for. Bur this is but one of thoſe unhappy conſequences 
which follows mens judging of the ſervice of God rather by 
the practices of the Church, when it came to enjoy eaſe and 
plenty, then by the wayes and practices of the firſt and 
purefi Apoſiolical times : when the Apoſiles who were beſt 
able to judge oftheir own duty, looked upon themſe}ves as 
moſt concerned in the preaching of the Goſpel. But to this 
it is commonly faid that there was great reaſon for id then, be- 
cauſe the world was to be converted to Chriftianity, and therefore 
preaching was the more neceſſary work as that time ; but when 
a Nation is converted to the faith, that neceſſity ceaſeth. It is 
granted that the preaching of the Goſpypl in regard of its 
univerſal extent was more neceſſary then, which was the 
foundation of Chriſts inſtituting the Apoſtolical office 
with an unlimited Commiſſion : but if we take preaching 
as referring to particular Congregations, there is the ſame 
neceffity now that there was then. People need as much 
inſtruction as ever, and ſo much the more in that they are 
apt to think now the name of Chriſtians will carry them to 
heaven. It is a too common and very dangerous deceit of 
men to look upon Religion more as a profeſhon, then mat- 
ter of life. more as a Notion then an inward temper. Men 
mult be beat off from more things which they are apt to 
truſt to for Salvation now, then in thoſe times : Men could 
not think ſo much then, that diligence in publick Aſſem- 
blies, and attendance at publick prayers was the main of 
xcligion. Few would profeſs Chriſtianity in thoſe times, 
but ſuch as were reſolved before hand rather to let go their 

; lives 


neceſſity- of preaching to. inſtruct} men. in it. - Bud 

think more need. net be faid of-this to thoſe that know. it 
is another thing to be a Chriſtian then.to be called fo.. ..But 
however it'is granted that in the Apoſiles times. preaching 
was the great work and if ſo, how can.we think.one.fingle 


perſon in a great City. was ſufficient; both to preach.togand © © 


rule the Church, and to preach abroad ia order to the canver+ 
fion of more from their Gentilifme to Chriſtianity ?: Eſpeci- 
ally if the Church of every City was-ſo large as ſome would 
make it, vis. to comprehend all the believers under. the 
civil juriſdiction of the City, and ſo both City and Countrey 
the only charge of one ſingle Biſhop. I:think the vaſinel. at 
the work, and the impoſlibility ofa right diſcharge of it by one 
ſingle perſon, may be argument enough to make us interpret 
the places of Scripture which may be underſiaod in that ſenſe, 
as of more then one Paſtour- jn every City'z as when the 
Apoliles are fajd to ordain Elders in eyery, City, and; Paxls, 
calling for the Elders from-Epbeſws, and. his writing; to the, 
Biſhops and Deacons of the -Church of Philippiz, this con- 
{ideration, I ſay, granting that the texts may be otherwiſe 
underſiood, will: be enough to incline men tp-think. that-in 

greater Cities there was a Socicty of Pxesbyters acting toge» 

ther for the carrying on the wark-of the Goſpel'in copvent- 
ing ſome to, and building up of others in the faith of Chailt., 
And it ſeems-not in the leaſt manner. probable tome that the 

care of thoſe great Churches ſhould at firſt be intruſted in 

the hands of one fingle Paſtour and Deacon, and afterwards 

a new order of Presbyters erected under them, without 

any order or rule laid down in $ctipture for it; or-any mens, 
tion in Eccleſiaſtical writers ofany-luch after inſtitution. But: 
inſtead of that in the moſt populous Churches we have 

many remaining footſteps of ſuch a College of Presbytcrs- 


therc eſtabliſhed in Apoſtolical times Thence Ignatius layts Ep. ad Tab." 


the Preshyters are ws wiidpior bas x, wr evvdiau®r AroroAer 


tbe Sanhedrin of the Church appointed by God ;\and the Bench 7,41. 1. 5: 
of apoſtles ſuting together for ruling the off airs of tbe Church, & 3.2129. - 
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lives then their - profeſſjon 3 but . the more, projels, it. now, 
without underſtanding the terms. of ſalvation. by it -the. ' | 
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lege in every City" of Gods appointing 3-'and | Vigor Biſhop of 

Pim e ad . Rome, Collegiuni noſtrum\ and Collegium fratrum ; Pius, Pawpe- 
/ _ ven. rem Seats Chriſti opud Komam conftitatum. _ Tertullian, 
oo bn 1h Probatos ſeniores ; Cyprian, Cleri noftri  ſacrum veneran- 
ſ. 19. ſ 21. dumque Conſeſſum-, and to Corneliws Biſhop of Rome and his 
Hieronzm. Clergy, Florentiſſimo Clero #ecum prefidemti. Jerome, Seng- 
fn Iſ. - on tum noeſtrum, catum Presbyterorum; & commune confilinnm 
oP n —— Prerbyterorum quo Eccleſie gubernabantur,) © Hilary, Senjores 
fine quorum confilio nibil agebatkr in Eccleſia ; the Author de 
7 ordimibus ad Rufticum, calls the Presbyters negotiorura Judi. 
ces. Enmutychins tells us there were twelve Presbycers at 
Alexandria to govern the Church 5 and the author of che 
Itinerary of Peter, of 'as many: conſiituted at- Ceſarez, who 
though counterfeit,mult be allowed to ſpeak,though not vers, 
yet veri-ſimilia ; though not true, yet likely things. -Is it poſſi» 
ble all theſe authors ſhould thus ſpeak of their ſeveral places, 
of a' College of Presbyters ating in power with the Biſhop, 
if at firſt Churches were governed only by a lingle Biſhop 
and afterwards by ſubje& Presbyters that' had nothivg- to 
do in the rule of the-Church, but were only deputed to ſome 
particular offices under 'him, which they were impowered 
to do only by his'authority ? But the joynt rule of Biſhop 
and Presbyters in the Churches will be more largely deduced 
afterwards. Thus we ſce a Company of Presbyters ſetled in 
great Churches; now we are not to imagine that all theſe did 
equally attend -to one part of their work, but all of them 
according to their ſeveral abilitics laid out themſelves 3 ſome 
in overſeeing and guiding the Church 3 but yet ſo as upon 
occaſton-to diſcharge all paſtoral aQts belonging to their 
function 3 others betook themſelves chiefly to the converſion 
of others to the faith, either in the Cities or the adjacent 
Countries. -By which we come to a full, clear and cafic un- 
der{tanding of that ſo much controverted place, 1 Tim. 5. 17. 

| Otwgaus wrjerams mpeiiurign Iniis muins eEi:owzy, wag of 
x2Tw1T & dogs t, Sdzorania, The Elders that rule well are 
counted worthy of double honour, eſpecially they that Iabowr in 
the word and dofirine.'Not as though it-implycd a diltin& ſort 
- of Elders from the Paſtors of Churches, but among thoſe El- 
. ders that were ordained in the great Churches, ſome attended 
moſt 
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moſt 'to ruling the flock already converted, others la- 
boured moſt in converting others to the faith by preaching z 
though both theſe being entred into this peculiar funion of 
laying themſelves forth for the benefit of the Church, did 
deſerve both reſpe&t.and maintenance z yet eſpecially thoſe 
who imployed themſelves in converting others, in as much as 
their burden was greater, their labours more abundant, their 
ſuffering more+3- and their very office coming . the neareſt to 


' the Apoltolical fanion. So Chryſoſtome reſolves it upon the Chryſoft. in 


fourth of the Epbeſians, that thoſe who were x7! xa pa; x mari - _ 


dtweouy or, as Theodoret exprefſeth it, the mudyss xy diorgare, 
the fixed officers of particular Churches were inferior to 
thoſe who went abroad preaching the Goſpel 3 xj mevv faith he 
Twy mpiioy|av x, Wwayenll ouruy oi x00 aver x at ' ys mv 
noe \nwiver, An evident argument that the Apoſile doth 
not intend any ſort of Elders diſtin from theſe ordained 
Presbyters of the Cities, is from that very argument which 
the greateſt friends to Lay-Elders draw out of this Epilile, 
which is from. the promiſcuous acception of the words @g©- 
Buree® and #iowe@- in this very Epilile to Timothy : The 
argument runs thus : The Presbyters ſpoken of by Paul in his 
Epiſtle to Timothy, are Scripture Biſhops 3 but Lay-Elders 
are not Scripture Biſhops 3 therefore thele :cannot here. be 
meant. The major is their own, from 1 Tim. 3. 1. compared 
with 4.14. Thoſe'which are called Presbyters in one place, arc 
Biſhops in another; and the main force of the argument lies in 
the promiſcuous uſe of Biſhop and Presbyter 3 now then if lay- 
Elders be not ſuch Biſhops, then they arenot Pals Presbyters; 
now Pauls Biſhops muſt be /zx]:wo1 fit toteach, and therefore 
no Lay-Elders. Again we may conſider where Timothy now 
was, viz. at Epheſis, and therefore if ſuch Lay-Elders any- 
where, they ſhould be there; Let us fee then whether any ſuch 


were here.It is carnefily pleaded by all who are for lay-Elders, 


that the Elders ſpoken of As 20. 14. were the particular 
Elders of the Church of Epheſw, to whom Paxl (poke, 
v. 28, where we may find their office at large deſcribed. 
Take heed therefore unto your ſelves, and all the flock over 
which God bath made you 67x75 Biſhops or overſeers. Here 
both we ſee the names Elders and Biſhops confounded again, 
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fo that he that was an Elder was a Biſhop too 3 and the office 
of ſuch Elders deſcribed to bea Paſtoral charge over a flock, 
which -is inconfilttent with the notion of a Lay-Elder. 
Paul (ent indefinitely for the Elders of the Church to come 
co him'3' if any ſuch then at Epheſus, they muſt come at this 
fummons 3 all the Elders that came were ſuch as were Paſtors 
of Churches; therefore there could be no Lay-Elders there. 
I infiſt not. on the argument for maintenance implyed in 
double honour, which Chryſoftome explains by # 7? arayraioy 
e,nziev a ſupply of neceſſaries to be given to them, as ap- 
pears by v. 18. which argument Blondel ſaw ſuch firength 
in, that it brought him quite off from Lay-Elders in that 
place of Timothy, And he that will remove the controverſie 
from the Scriptures, to the Primitive Church, (as we have 
no reafon to think that if ſuch were appointed, they ſhould 
be ſo ſoon laid afide) will find it the greateſt difhculty to 
trace the foot-fieps of a Lay-Elder, through the records 
ot antiquity for the three firſt centuries eſpecially. The 
writers of the Church ſpeak of no Presbyters but ſuch as - 
preached, "as appears by Origen, Cyprian and Clement of 
Alexandria; Origen ſaith, Omnes Epiſcopi atque omnes Preſ- 
byteri vel Diaconi erudiunt nos, & erndientes adhibent cor- 
reptionem , &- -verbs auſterioribus increpant. We (ce all 
Biſhops, Presbyters, and Deacons were in his time preachers. 
So. Cypripn, Et. credideram, quidem Presbyteros &- | Diaconos 
qui illie preſenter. ſunt, monere vos '&. inflraere pleniſſime 
circa Evangelii legem , 'ficut ſemper ab amteceſſoribus. noſtris 
fatium eft ; and in another Epiſtle about making Numidicys 
a Presbyter , he thus exprefleth it, ut aſcribatur Presbyte- 
rorum Carthaginenſium numero, & nobiſcum ſedeat in Clero ; 
where to fit as one of the Clergy, and to be a Presbyter, are 
all one. Again had there been any ſuch Elders, it would: have 
belonged to them to lay hands on thoſe that were reconciled 
to the Church after Cenſures 3 now hands were only laid on 
#b Epiſcopo & Clero, as'the ſame Cyprian tells us; Clemens 
Alexandrinus deſcribing the office of a Presbyter, hath theſe 
Words, #7 mowing th w wm + cxxannay,. C.\4av THT x; 
NS4,7%.n Tm 3% 44, Where teaching is looked on as his proper 
work ; And clſewhere more fully and expreſly, mcg 
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of the ſervice of God, and- diſtinguiſhing it according to 
| the twofold ſervice of men, feamwnx) x; vena, he applies 
theſe to the Church, 5uoivs 5 fg x7! T4 twianmicy, ww & 6u1- Stroml.q.. 
| molly 6 e093 TEL ons x10 &xbye, TU v Woe) 1xhv 3 or UFLTTIA p.700. 

| The former he explains afterwards, 3mws av x muiduyery 3 
TS]ayuiu' &; Tihv Toy dyYpwrey imavictuav, 'A Presbyter 5 
one that ;: ordained or appointed for the inftrutlion of others in 
order to their amendment, implying thereby the. office of a 
Presbyter to be wholly' converſant about teaching others, 
to whom on that account the art of making others better 
doth properly belong. So much may ſaffice for thoſe firft 
times of the Church, that there were no Presbyters then 
but ſuch as had the office of teaching. And for the times 
afterwards of the Church, let it ſuffice at prefent to producs 
the teſtimony of a Council held in the beginning of the ſe- Cencil. 
venth Century, who abſolutely decree againſt all Lay perfons Hijpa1-2- 
medling in Church affairs; Nona aftione didicimus, quoſdam ***" 
ex noftro Collegio contra mores Eccleſiaſticos, Iaicos babere in re- 
bus divinis conſtitutor Oeconomos. Proinde pariter trafjan- 
tes eligimus ut unuſquiſyue noſtrum ſecundum Chalcedonenſium 
Patrum decreta , ex proprio Clero Oeconomum fibi conftituat, 
Indecorum eſt enim Laicum eſſe vicarium Epiſcopi, & ſecu- 
lares in Eccleſia judicare \ in uno enim eodemq, officio non de- 
bet eſſe diſpar profeſſio, A Canon direQly leverd againſt all 
Lay Chancellours in Biſhops Conrts, and ſuch Officials : But 
doth with the ſame force take away all Lay-Elders, as im- 
plying it to be wholly againſt the rule of the Church to have 
ſecular perſons to judge in the Church. But although I 
ſuppoſe this may be ſufficient to manifeſt the no divine right 
of Lay-Elders yet I do not therefore abſolutely condemn all 
uſe of ſome perſons choſen by the pcople to be as their repre- 
ſentatives, for managing their intereft in the affairs of the 
Church. Fornow the voice of the people (which was uſed 
in the Primitive times) is grown out of uſe : Such a confſti- 
tution, whereby two or more of the peoples choice might be 
preſent at Church debates, might be very uſcful, fo they be 
looked on only as a prudential humane conſtitution, and not 
as any thing founded on Divine right. So much may ſerve 
for the firſt ground of the probability of the Apoſtles not 

| XX 2 obſerving 


The Divine right of Part II. 
ohſerving one ſetled form of Church- Government, which 
was from the different ſtate, quantity and. condition of the 
Churches by them planted. The ſecond wasfrom the multitude 
.of unfixed Officers refiding in ſome places, who managed the 
affairs of the Church in chief during their Reſidence. Such 
were the Apoſiles and Evangeliſts and all perſons almotlt of 
note in Scripture. They were but very few, and thoſe in 
probability not the ableſt, who were left at home to take 
care of the ſpoil; the ſixongeſt and ableſt like Commanders in 
a1 Army, were not ſetled in any Troop, but went up and down 
from this company to that, to order them and draw them 
forth: and while they were, they. had the chick authority 
among them 3 but as Commanders of the Army, and not as 
officers of the Troop. Such were Evangeliſts who were ſent 
ſometimes into this Countrey to put the Churchs in order 
there, ſometimes into another 3 but where ever they were, 
they acted as Evangelifts and not as fixed Officers. And ſuch 
were Trmotby and Titw, notwithltanding all the oppoſition 
made againlt it, as will appear to any that will takean impar- 
tial ſurvey of the arguments on both ſides. Now where there 
were in ſome places Evangecliſts, in others not; and in many 
Churches it may be noother officers but theſe, it will appear, 
that the Apoſiles did not obſerve one confiant form, but 
were with the Evangeliſis travelling abroad tothe Churches, 
and ordering things in them as they ſaw cauſe, But asto 
this I have anticipated my. ſelf already. The aft ground was 
from the different cuſtom obſerved in the Churches, after the 
Apoſtles times, For no other rational account can be given 
ot the different opinions of Epiphanims, Ferome and Hilary, 
but this, that one ſpeaks of the cuſtome of ſome Churches, 
and the other of others. In ſome as at Alex 2ndria, the Piel- 
byters might chooſe their Biſhop 3 in other places it might be 
as Hilary (aith, that when the firft withdrew, another ſuc- 
ceeded him. Not by a monthly or Annual rotation of Preſi- 
dents, as ſome have imagined, but by a preſidency for life of 
one, upon whoſe death another ſucceeded in his room. For 
the former opinion hath not any evidence at all for it in Scrip- 
cureor Antiquity 3 or in the place brought to; prove it,., For 
according to this opinion, Timothy mult have but his courſe in 
| the 
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the rotation of Elders at Epheſus, which ſeems very incon- 
gruous to the office of Timothy, I conclude then that in all 
probability the Apoſtles tyed not themſelves up to one cer- 


eain courſe, but in ſome Churches ſetled more or fewer Of- _ 


ficers as they ſaw cauſe, and in others governed themſelves 
during life ; and that at their death they did not determine 
any form, is probably argued from the ditterent cultomes of 
ſeveral Churches afterwards. , 

The third Conſideration touching Apoſtolical pradqtice, is 
concerning the obligatory force of it in reference to us3 
which I lay down in theſe terms, That a meer Apoſtalical pra- 
ice being ſuppoſed, is not ſufficient of it ſelf for the founding 
an unalterable and. perpetual right, for that form of Govern- 
ment in the Church, which is ſuppoſed to be founded on 1hat 
praflice, This is a propoſition I am ſure, will not be yielded 
without proving it, and therefore I ſhall endeavour to do 
it by a fourfold argument. Firſt, becauſe many things were 
done by the Apoſtles without any intention of abliging any 
who ſucceed them afterwards to do the ſame, Asfor inſtance, 
the twelve Apoſtles going abroad ſo unprovided as they did 
when Chriſt ſent them forth at firſt, which would argue no 
great wiſdom or reaſon in that man, that ſhould draw that 
practice into conſequence now. Of the like nature was 
Pauls preaching «d/myor Layyiaor to ſome Churches, recei- 
ving, no maintenance at all from ſome Churches,as that at Co- 
rixth, Which inſtance is a manifeſt evidence of the mon- 
ſtrous weakneſs of diſcourſe in thoſe who would make that 
example of Paul obligatory to all Miniſters of the Goſpel 
now. And while they would by this argument take away 
their Lands and tythes, inficad of them, they give them P/au- 
flra convitiorum, whole loads of the moſt reproachful ſpeeches 
that ever were given to any but Chriſt and his Apoſtles. For 
my part, I think the Miniſters of the Goſpel would wane 
one of the badges of Honour belonging to their office, 
were they not thus reproachfully uſed ; It is part of the State 
which belongs to the true Miniſters of the Goſpel to be fol- 
lowed by ſuch blackmouthed Lacqueys, who by their viru- 
lent ſpeeches axe fo far their friends as to keep them from 
that curſe which our Sayiour pronounceth, Wo be wnto you 
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when all men ſpeak well of you. But let us ſee how much 
wooll there is after all this cry 3 too little to cloath the backs 
of Miniſters, if ſuch perſons might be their Tythe-men ; but 
it is well they are fo little befriended, yea ſo much oppoſed 
by the great Apoſile, in that ſingylar praftice of his. For 
doth he ſay it was unlawful for him to receige a maintenance 
from the Churches he preached to? Nay doth he not ſet himſelf 
to prove not only the lawfulneſs of Miniſters taking it, but 
the duty of the pcoples giving it, 1 Cor, 9. from the ſeventh to 
the fifteenth verſe, giving many pregnant arguments to that 
purpoſe ? Doth he not ſay that all the Apoltles belides him 
and Barnabas, did forbear working, and conſequently had 
all their neceſſities ſupplyed by the Churches? Nay doth 
not Paul himſelf ſay that he robbed other Churches, taking 
wages of them to do ſervice tothem ? What Paul turned hire- 
ling, and in the plaineſt terms take wages of Churches? 
Yetſoit is, and his forbearing it at Corinth, was apt to be in- 
terpreted as an argument that he did not love them, 2 Cor. 
T1.11, So far were they from looking upen Paul as a hire- 
ling in doing it. Paxl is ſtrong and earneſt in afferting 
his right : he might have done it at Corinth as well as elſe- 
where; but from ſome prudent confliderations of his own 
mentioned 2 Cor. 1 1. 12. he forbore the exerciſe of his right 
among them, although at the ſame time he received main- 
tenance from other places. As for any divine right of a par- 
ticular way of maintenance, Iam of the ſame opinions to 
that which I am in reference to particular forms of Church 
government : and thoſe that are of another opinion, I 
would not wiſh them ſo much injury, as to want their main- 
tenance till they prove it. But then I fay, theſe things are 
clear in themſelves, and I think ſufficient grounds for con- 
ſcience as to the duty of paying on the one fide, and the 
lawfulneſs of receiving it on the other. Firſt that a mainte- 
nance in general be given to Goſpel Miniſters, is of Divine 
right ; elſethe labourer was not worthy of hi; hire nor could 
that be true which Paul ſaith,that our Lord hath ordained, that 
they which preach the Goſpel ſhould live of the Goſpel, Se- 


condly, A maintenance in general being duc, Lawful Autho- 
rity may determine the particular way of raifing it; the 


equity 
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equity of which way may be beſt derived from what was the 
moſt ancient practice of the world in dedicating things to 
God,and was approved by God himſelf among his own peo- 
ple, the Jews: So that the way of maintenance by TytBes is 
the moſt juſt and equitable way. Thirdly, It being in the 
Magiſtrates power to determine the way of maintenance, 
what is ſo determined, doth bind the conſciences of all ſub- 
jeR to that power, to anobedience to it for conſcience ſake : 
In as much as all men are bound thus to obey the Magi- 
ſtrate in all things eſtabliſhed by him as Laws; and the ve 
ry ſame reaſons any can plead for diſobedience as to this, 
may <qually ſerve for diſobedience to any other Laws made 
by the ſupreme Magiſtrate, This I ſuppoſeis the cleareſt re- 
ſolution of that other more vexed then intricate controver- 
fie about the right of Tythes; which I have here ſpoken of 
by occafion of the mention of the Apoſiles praQice; and be- 
cauſe it is reſolved upon the ſame principles with the ſubje& 
I am upon. Meer Apoſtolical praQtice we ſee doth not bind, 
becauſe the Apoſtles did many things without intention of 
binding others. Secondly, the Apoſtles did many things up- 
on particular occalions, emergencies and circumſtances, which 
things ſo done, cannot bind by virtue of their doing them, 
any further then a parity of reaſon doth conclude the ſame 
things to be done in the ſame circumſtances. Thus Pauls Celi- 
bate is far from binding the Church, it being no univerſal 
practice of the Apoſtles by a Law, but only a thing taken up , ©, 9. 5+ 
by him upon ſome particular grounds, not of perpetual and 
univerſal concernment. So community of goods was uſed 
at firſi by the Church of Ferzſalem as moſi ſuitable to the 
preſent ſtate of that Church ; but as far as we can find, did 
neither perpetually hold in that Church, nor univerſally ob- 
tain among other Churches; as is moſt clear in the Church 
at Corinth by their Law-ſuits, by the different offerings of 1 Cor- 6. r- 
the rich and poor at the Lords Supper, and by their perſona} *'' *7, 2 
contributions. So the Apoſiles preaching from houſe to TE 
houſe, was for want of conveniency then of more publick 
places as free only for Chriftiansz although that pra- 
etice binds now as far as the reaſon doth 3 vis. in its ten- 

dency 
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dency to the promoting the work of Salvation of mens 
fouls. Laying on hands for conferring the gifts of the 
Holy Gholt can never certainly bind where the reaſon of it 
is ceaſed, but may till continue as a rite of ſolemn prayer, 
and not by virtue of that practice. Obſerving the Apoſioli. 
cal decrees of abſtaining from blood, and things flrangled and 
offered to Idols, did hold as long as the ground of making 
them did, which was condeſcention to the Jews, although ic 
muſi be withall acknowledged that che Primitive Chriſtians 
of the ſecond and third Centuries did generally obſerve them; 
and the Greek Church to this day 3 and ſome men of note 
and learning have pleaded for the neceſſary obſervation of 
them Kill, as Chriſt. Beoman, Steph. Curcellew in a Diatriba 
latcly publiſhed to this purpoſe; to which Grotius is like- 
wile very inclineable. Their arguments are too large here 
to examine, although I ſee not how poſſibly that place of 
Paul can be avoided. Whatever is ſet in the ſhambles eat, 

making no ſcruple for conſcience ſake. | 
I conclude this with what I laid down at the entrance of 
this Treatiſe, that where any aQor Law is founded upon a 
particular reaſon or occaſion as the ground of it, it doth 
no further oblige then the reaſon or occafion of it doth con- 
tinue. Therefore before an acknowledged Apoſtolical pra- 
Rice be looked on as obligatory, it muſt be made appear 
that what they did, was not according as they ſaw reaſon 
and cauſe for the doing it, depending upon the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, and perſons, but that they did 
from ſome unalterable Law of Chriſt, or from ſome ſuch 
indiſpenſable reaſons, as will equally hold in all times, places, 
and perſons. And fo the obligation is taken off from Apoſto- 
lical practice, and laid upon that Law and reaſon which was 
the ground of it. Thirdly, Offices that were of Apoſtolical 
appointment,are grown wholly out of uſe in the Church, with- 
out mens looking upon themſelves as bound now to obſerve 
them. As the Widows of the Churches, afterwards from 
their office called Deaconeſſes of the Church, of which num- 
ber Phebe was one, whom Paul calls the Deaconeſs of the 
Church at Cenchrea: ſo both Origen and Chryſoftome under- 
ſtand 
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ſtand it. Ofthem and their continuance in the Church for Plin- ep. 4. 
ſome Centuries of ycars, much is ſpoken by ſeveral Writers, +: 77- 
and reſolved by ſeveral Councils 3 and yet we fee theſe are laid ,,, ,,. 3. 
aſide by the pretenders to hold cloſe to Apoliolical practice : Sozom. 1 4, 
ifthat binds,certainly it doth in its plain inſtitutions if it doth <4?; 24: 
not bind in them, how can it in that which is only gathered (9% _— 
but by uncertain conjecures to have been ever their practice? 4: En Cone. 
So that in the iſſue thoſe who plead ſo much tor the obliga- Chalc.cap.14- 
tory nature of Apoſtolical praQtice,do not think it obligatory ; ©"c \ ormat. 
for if they did, how comes this office of Widows and Dea- poOSk OB 
coneſſes to be negleed ? If it be anſwered that theſe are not / Tuſtel, 
uſetul now z then we mult ſay, that we look upon Apolio- Nv. in Can, 
lical practice to bz binding no further then we judge it uſe- —_ 
ful, or the reaſon of it holds which is as much as to (ay of bags Ds 
its (elf it binds not. Fourthly, Rites and cultomes Apolio- y,7um in 
lical arcaltered 3 therefore men do not think that Apoltoli- Plin. ep. 59. 
cal practice doth bind. Forif it did, there could be no alte- - bs 
ration of things agreeable thereunto. Now let any one con- . CD 
tider but theſe few particulars,and judge how far the pleaders p, ,16, 
4or a divine «right of Apoſtolical practice do look upon 
themſelves as bound now to obſerve them: as Dipping in 
baptiſm, the uſe of Love-feaſts, Community of goods, the 
Holy kiſs, by * Tertullian called fignaculum orationts : yet none » De Gra. 
look upon themſelves as bound to obſerve them now, and 4 
yet all acknowledge them to have been the prafice of the Y 
Apoſtles : and therefore certainly though when ic may ſerve 
tor their purpoſe, men will make Apoltolical practice to 
tound a divine right : yet when they are gone off from the 
matterin hand, they change their opinion with the matter, 
and can then think themſelves free as to the obſervation of 
things by themſelves acknowledged to be Apoltolical. Thus 
weare at laſt come-to the end of this chapter, which we have 
been the longer upon, becauſe the main hinge of this contro- 
verlie did lye in the practice of the Apoliles, which I ſuppoſe 
now ſo far clcared as not to hinder our progreſs towards what 
remains witich we hope will admit of a quicker diſpatch. We 
come theretore trom the Apoliles to the Primitive Church, to 
ſce whether by the practice of that we can tind any thing 
whercby they looked on themſelves as obliged by an unalter- 
able Law to obſerve any one particular torm ot Church Go- 
yernment, Yy CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Churches Pelity in #be ages after the Apoſtles conſidered : 
Evidences thence tbat no certain nnaleerable form of Church- 
Government wa delivered to them, 1. Becauſe Church 
power did inlarge as the Churches did, Whether any Metro- 
politan Churches eftabliſhed by the poſtles. Seven Chur- 
ches of Alia, whether Mezropolitical ; Philippi no Metropo- 
lis either in civil or Eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. Several degrees of 
inlargement of Churches, Churches firſt the Chriftians in 
whole Cities proved by ſeveral arguments ,the Eulogie an evi- 
dence of it, Churches extended into the neighboar territo- 
ries by the preaching there of City Presbyters ; thence comes 
the ſubordination between them, Churches by degrees in- 
larged to Dioceſſes ; from thence to Provinces, The original 
of Metropolitans and Patriarches, 2. No certain form uſed 
in all Churches. Some Churches without Biſhops, Scots, 
Goths, Some with but one Biſhop in their whole Countrey, 
Scythian , Fthiopian Churches how governed. Many 
Cities without Biſhops. Dioceſſes much altered, Biſhops diſ- 
- continued in ſeveral Churches for many years, 3. Conform - 
ing Kceleſiaftical Government to the Civil, in the extent of 
Dioceſſes. The ſuburbicarian Churches what, Biſhops anſwer- 
* able to the civil Governours. Churches power riſe from the 
greatneſs of Cities. 4.V alidity of ordination by Presbyters in 
places where Biſhops were. The caſe of I{chyras diſcuſſed; in- 
flances given of ordination by Presbyters not pronounced nul. 
5. The Churches prudence in managing its affairs, by the 
ſeveral Canons, Provincial Synods, Codex Canonum. 
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H*js largely conſidered the ations of Chriſt, and 
the practice of the Apoſiles, fo far as they are concei- 
ved to have reference to the determining the certain form of 
Government in the Church 3 our next Stage is, according to. 
our propounded method, to examine what light the practice 
of the Church inp the Ages ſacceeding the Apoſiles will caft 
upon the controverſie we are upon. For although accord- 
tag to the principles eſtabliſhed and hid down by us, there 
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Chap. VII. Forms of Church Government,examined. 
can be nothing ſetled as an univerſal Law for the Church bue 
what we find in Scriptures 3 yet becauſe the general praQtice 
of the Church is conceived to be of fo great ule for undezr- 
ſtanding what the Apoſiles intentions as well as adGions 
where, we ſhall chearfully paſs over this Rubicon, becauſe not 
with an intent to increaſe diviſions, but to find. out ſome 
furcher evidence of a way to compoſe them. Our Inquiry 
rhen is whether the primitive Church did conceive its (elf ob- 
liged to obſerve unalterably one individual form of Govern- 
ment, as delivered down to them either by a Law of Chriſt, 
or an univerſal conſtitution of the Apoſtles 3 or elſe did only 
ſettle and order things for Church Government according, 
aS it judged them tend moſt to the peace and ſettlement of 
the Church, without any antecedent obligation, as neceſſa- 
rily binding to obſerve only one courſe, This latter I (hall 
endeavour to make out to have been the only -rule and Law 
which the Primitive Church obſerved as to Church-Govern- 
ment. viz, the tendency of its conſtitutions to the peace and 
unity of the Church 3 and not any binding Law or praQice 
| of Chriſt or his Apoſtles. For the demonſirating of which 
I have made choice of ſuch arguments as moli immediately 
tend to the proving of it. For if the power of the Church 
and its officers did jucreaſe meerly from the inlargement of the 
bounds of Churches ; if no one certain form were obſerved in 
all Churches ; but great varieties as to officers aud Dioceſſes ; if the 
courſe uſed in ſettling the power of the chief officers of the Church 
was from agreement with tbe civil government; if notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of Biſhops, the ordination of Presby- 
ters was owned as valid; if in all other things concerning the 
Churches Polity, the Churches prudence was looked on as 8 
ſufficient ground to eſtabliſh things, then we may with reaſon 
conclude that nothing can be inferred from the praQtice of 
the Primitive Church, Demonſtrative of any one fixed 
form: of Church Government delivered from the Apotles 
to them. Having thus by a light -vayparis drawa out 
the ſeveral lines of the pourtraiture of the Polity of the 
ancient Church, we now _ to fall them up, though not 
with that life which it deſerves, yet (o tar as the model of this 
diſcourſe will permit. n_ firſt argument then is from the 
VS 
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riſe of #be extent of the power of Church Governours, which 
1 afſert not to have been from any order of the Apofiles, 
but from the gradual increaſe of the Churches committed 
to their charge. This will be beſt done by the obſervation 
of the growth of Churches, and how proportionably the 
power of the Governours did increaſe with it. As to 
that, there are four obſervable ſteps or periods as fo ma- 
ny ages of growth in the Primitive Churches. Firft, when 
Churches and Cities were of the ſame extent. Secondly when 
Churches took in the adjoyning territories with the villages 
belonging to the Cities. Thirdly, when ſeveral Cities with their 
villages did aſſociate for Church-Government in the ſame pro- 
vince. Fourthly, When ſeveral provinces did aſſociate for Go- 
vernment in the Koman Empire. Of thele in their order, 

The firli period of Church- Government obſervable in the 
primitive Church, was when Churches were the ſame with Chri- 
ftians in whole Cities. - For the clearing of this, I ſhall firft 
ſhew that the primitive conliitution of Churches was in a 
ſociety of Chriſtians in the ſame : City, Secondly, I ſhall 
contider the form and manner of Government then obſer- 
ved among them. Thirdly, conlider what relation the ſe- 
veral Churches in Cities had to one another. Firſt, That 
the Primitive Churches were Chriſtians. of whole Cities. It 
is but a late and novel acception of the word Church, where- 
by it is taken for ſtated fixed congregations for publick wor- 
ihip.3 and doubtleſs the original of it is only from the diſtin- 
Qion of Churches in greater Cities into their ſevcral xv4ravs 
or publick places for meeting,whence the Scotch Kirk,and our 
Engliſh Church; fo that from calling the place Church they 
proceed to call the perſons there meeting by that name3--and 
thence ſome think the name of Church ſo appropriated to 
tuch a ſociety: of Chriſtians as may mcet at ſuch a place, 
that they make it a matter of religion not to- call thoſe 
places Chmrcbes, ftrom whence originally the very name, as we 
uſe it, was derived. But this may be pardoned among 
other the religious weakneſſes of well. meaning, but lets 
knowing, people. A Church in its primary fenſc as it an- 
{wers to the Greek eywnne, applyed to Chriliians, is ; a 
Society of Chriſtians living together in one City. whether 
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meeting together in many Congregations or-one, is not 
at all material z becauſe they were not called a Church 
as meeting together in one place, but as they ' were a fo- 
ciety of Chriſtians inhabiting together in ſuch a City : not 
but that I think a ſociety of Chriſtians might- be called 
a Church, where ever they. were, whether in'a City or 
Countrey , but becauſe the firſt and chief mention we 
meet” with in Scripture of Churches, -is of ſuch as did 
dwell together in the ſame Cities ; as is evident from me- 
ny pregnant places of Scripture to this purpoſe, As Afr 
14. 23. compared with Titw 1. 5. v7 rannar in One 
place, is the ſame with ws my in the other. -Ordaining 
Elders in every Church, and-ordaining Elders in every City ; 
which implies that by Churches then were meant the body 
of Chriſtians reſiding in the Cities: over which the Apoſtles 
ordained Elders to rule them. So As 16. 4, 5. As they 
went through the Cities, &c. aud ſo were the Churches efta- 
bliſhed in the faith, The Churches here: were the Chriſti- 
ans of thoſe Cities which they went through. So Ad. 20. 
17. He ſent to-Epheſus and called the Elders' of the Church. 
It by the Elders we mean as all thoſe do we :now deal with; 
the Elders of Epheſis, then it is here evident that the Elders 
of the Church and of the City are all one 3 but what is more 
obſervable; wverſc 2$. he calls» the. Church ' of that City, 
To milumoy * ae: are is bauriis x; Tavn md Totuyle ty  Ueas 
Td mevuae hm ommimes, moweltey F yxauri ey 4 0:3, Take 
heed to your ſelves, and to the flock, over which God bath made 
you - overſeers, to feed the Church of God. Where ſeveral 
things are obſervable to our purpoſe firſt, that the body of 
Chritltians in Epheſus is called 74 noiunoy and's cueancie, the 
flock and the Church, and not the ſeveral flocks and Chur- 
ches, over which God hath made you Biſhops. - Secondly, 
that all theſe ſpoken 'to were ſuch as had a paſtoral» charge 
of this one flock Paul calls them #5x%sc, and chargeth 
Toruaive, to do the work of a Paſtor towards it. So that either 
there muſt be: ſeveral Paſtors taking the paſtoral charge 
of one congregation which is not very ſuitable with the 
principles of thoſe I now diſpute againſt ; or elſe many con=- 
gregations: in one City. are all called' but one Church, and 
Yy 3 one 
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one flock, which is the thing I plcad for. And therefore it 
i5 an obſervation of good uſe to the purpoſe in hand, that the 
New Teſtament ſpeaking of the Churches in a Province, 
alwaics ſpzaks of them in the Plural number as the Chur- 
ches of Judea, 1 Gal. 22. I Thel. 2. 14. The Churches of 
Samaria and Gallilee. Act. 9. 31. The Churches of Syria and 
Cilicia. A. 15. 41. The Chnrches of Galatia, 1 Cor. 16, 1. 
Gal. 1. 1,2, The Churches of Alia, Rom. 16. 16. Rev. 1. 11. 
But when it ſpeaks of any particular City, then it is alwajes 
uſed in the Singular number as the Church at Jeruſalem, 
AR.8. 1. -15. 4+ 22, The Church at Antioch. Ac. 
I1.'26,- -13. 1. The Church at Corinth. 1 Cor. 1. 2. 
2 Cor. 1.1. and foot all he ſeven Churches of Aſia, the Church 
of Epheſus, Smyrna, ec. So that we cannot find in Scrip- 
ture the leaſt footitep of any difference between a Church 
and the Chriſtians of ſuch a City ; whereas had the notion 
of a,Church been reſtrained to a particular congregation, 
doubtleſs we ſhould have found ſome difference as to the 
Scriptures {peaking of the ſeveral places. For it is ſcarce 
imaginable that in all thoſe Cities ſpoken of, as for example 
Epheſw, where Pawl was for above two years together, that 
there ſhould be no more converts then would make one Con- 
gregation. Accordingly in the times immediately after-the 
Apotliles, the Game language and cuftome continued ſtill. So 
Clement inſcribes his Epiſile i ix«an0/a ms 04s mgoturon Popuy 
AMrxnoia Ty bes mporxion Kigrrfoy, The Church of God which 
is at Rome, to the C burch of God which is at Corinth. So 
by that it is plain that all the believers at that time in Rome, 
made up but one Church, as likewiſe did they at Corinth. 
So Polycarp in the Epiſtle written by him from the Church at 
Smyrna to the Church at Philomilium, 'H xindia mu ow 
" aaegorxuce Sj gras Th mgordon oy $1044 and (o in his Epilile 
to the Philippians, Tloavzagn©- uy, 6: ovv emw TeeoTeget, Th 
Knncie miporniccy $:1.immts, Polycarp and the Elders with 
im to the Church which is at Philippi, Origen compares the 
Church of God at Athens, Corinth, Alexandria, and other 
places with the people of thoſe ſeveral Cities 3 and 16 the 


L, 3 p-128. Churches Senate with the peoples, and the Churches ag» 
Oc: ( that is his word ) chief raler, with the Major of thoſe 
Citics 
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Cities 3 implying thereby that as there was one civil ſociety in 
ſuch places to make a City,ſo there was a ſociety of Chriſtians 
incorporated together to make a Church. So that a Church 
ſecled with a full power belonging toit,and exerciling all as 
of Church-diſcipline within its ſelf, was anciently theſame 
with the ſociety of Chriſtians in a City. - Not-but that the 
name Church is attributed ſometimes to families, in which . 
ſenſe Tertullian ſpeaks, #bi duo ant tres ſunt, ibi Ecclefia oft, , | 
licet Laici: And may on the ſame account be attributed to giv, 
a ſmall place, ſuch as many imagine the Church of Cenchres 
to be, it being a Port to Corinth on-the Sinus Saronicws ; but, 
Stephanus Byzantinus calls it mas & fivecy KoginSs, Smidas _——- 
faith no more of it then that it is 3y0:u 77%, Strabo and Pan- 
Janias only ſpeak of the ſituation of it, as one of the ports g,, 

of Corinth, lying in the way from Teges to Argos 3 nor is Geogr. |. 8. 
any more ſaidof it by Pliny, then that it anſwers to Lechernm Pauſ. }Co- 
the port on the other {ide upon the Sinws Corinthiacus,” Ubbg VIM. p:44, 
Emmins in his deſcription of old Greece calls both of them þ,; mg” 
oppidula duo cum duobus preclaris portubns in ora utrinſq; 1, ,_ c. ws 
maris, but withal adds that they were duo wrbis emporiz, 

the two Marts of Corinth , therefore in probability, becauſe Emmius de - 
of the great Merchandiſe of that City, they were much fre- Grec. Ver. 
quented. Cenchrea was about twelvefurlongs diſtance from + *: 
Corimb , Where Parexs conjeCtures the place of the mecting parews in 
of the Church of Corinth was, becauſe of che croubles they Rom. 16. 1. 
met with in the City, and therefore they retired thither for 
greater conveniency and privacy : which conjecture will ap- 

pear not to be altogether improbable, when we conſider the 
furious oppolition made by the Fews againſt the Chriſtians ac 
Corimh, Als 1. 12. and withal how uſual it was both for 

Jews andChritftians to have their place of meeting at a diſtance ' 

from the City. As Ar 16.13. They went out from Philippi 
#0 the rivers fide, where there way a Proſenchs, or a place of V. Hein 
prayer, where the Jews of Philippi accuſtomed to meet. Accor- Exercii. ſacr. 
ding to this interpretation the Church at Cenebres is nothing © 5 ©: 3*: 
elſe but the Church of Corimth there affembling : as the 
Reformed Church'at Paris hath their meeting place at Chs- 

renton, which might be called the Church of Charenton 

from their publick Aſſemblies there, but the —_ 'of 

aris 
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Paris from the Refidence of the chick officers and people 
in that City. So the Church of Corinth might be called the 
Church at Cenchrea upon the fame account,there being no evi- 
dence at all of any ſetled Government there at Cenchrea 
diltin& from that at Corinth, So that this place which is 
the only one brought again(t that poſition I have laid down, 
hath no force at allagainſt it. I conclude then that Churches 
and Cities were originally of equal extent, and that the for- 
mal conſtitution of a Church lies not in their capacity of a(- 
(embling, in one place, but aCting as a fociety of Chriſtians 
imbodyed together in one City, having Othcers and Rulers 
among themſelves, equally reſpecting the whole number of 
believers : Which leads to the ſecond thing, the way-and man- 
er then uſed for the modelling the government of theſe Churches: 
Which may be conſidered in a double period of time, either 
before ſeveral Congregations in Churches were ſetled, or af- 
- ter thoſe we now call Pariſhes, were divided. Firſt, before di- 
ſtin& congregations were ſettled; and this as faras I can find, 
was not only during the Apoſiles times, but for a competent 
timeafter, generally during the perſecution of Churches. For 
we mult diſtinguiſh between ſuch a number of believers as 
could not conveniently aſſemble in one place, and the di- 
fributing of believers into their ſeveral diſtinct Congregati- 
ons. I cannot ſee any reaſon but to think that in the great 
. Churches of Feruſalem, Antioch, Epbeſas and the like, there 
were more believers then could well meet together, conſi« 
dering the ſtate of thoſe times 3 but that they were then di- 
ſtributed into their ſeveral Suu or Centuries (as the Athenians, 
and Romans divided their people) 7.e. into ſeveral worſhipping 
Congregations with peculiar officers, I ſee no reaſon at all for 
it. They had no ſuch conveniencies then of (etling ſeveral con- 
gregations under thcir particular Paſtors : but all the Chriſti- 
ans ina City looked upon themſelves as one body, and met to= 
gether as occaſion ſerved them, where either the chict of the 
Governours of the Church, the ex:s525 in Juſtin Martyrs 
language, did perform the ſolemn part of divine worſhip, or 
ſome other of the Elders that were preſent with them. Is it 
not tixange for men to dream of ſet times, and C anonical 
hours, and publick places of Aſſemblies at that time, when 
their 
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their chief times of meeting were in the night, or very early 

in the morning , which Pliny calls conventus , antelueanos, Ep.ge.1.10. 

whence they were called latebroſa & Incifugax natioz and Tertul. de 

were fain to make u'e of wax-lights : (which from that ph poveoagng 

cuſtom the Papiſts continue Rill in their Tapers always burn- Toy 

ing upon the. Altar, from what reaſon I know not, unleſs to y. yoium 

ſhew the darkneſs of error and ſuperſtition which that Church in Plin, ep. 

lies under (ill) and the places of the Chriſtians meetings ?: 45: 

were generally either ſome private rooms, or ſome grotts 

or Crypte, vaults under ground where they might be leaiz Y. Gerſom. * 

diſcerned or taken notice ofz or in the Cemeteris, the —_ de 

Martyrum memorie, as they called them, where their com- pens ent 

mon aſſemblies were. Thence Poxtius Panlinws, (peaking of the y. Zuſtel. 

Edidtof Valerian againſt the Chriſtians, Juſſum eſt ut nulla Yor. in Ced. 

conciliabula faciant, neque cameteria ingrediantur. Tndced _ Scekef, 

when they had any publick liberty granted them, they were ;. þnng.u 

{o mindful of their duties of publick profeſſion of the faith, Ap. [. 3. 

as to make uſe of publick places for the worſhip of God, as de Baſil. 

appears by Lampridius in the life of Alexander Severus. Duum ® _ Pp. - 

Chriſtiani quendam locum qui publicus fucrat occupaſſent, con- * G 

tra popinarii dicerent, fibi eum deberi, reſcripfit melins eſſe (1, Salmaſ. 

#t quomodocunque illic Deus colatur, quam popinariis dedatur, y 

But in times of perſecution it is moſt improbable that there 

ſhould be any fixed Congregations and places, when the 

Chriſtians. were ſo much hunted after, and inquired for, as 

appears by the former Epiſile of Pliny and the known Reſcript 

_ of Trajan upon it, ſo much exagitated by Tertwllian, They 4,1... 

did meet often it is certain, ad confederandum diſciplinam, 

at which meetings Tertwllian tells us, Preſident probati quique 

ſeniores, which he elſewhere explains by Conſeſſns ordinis, 

the bench of officers in the Church, which did in common con- 

ſult for the good of the Church, without any Cantonizing 

the Chriſtians into ſeveral diltinct and fixed Congregations. 

But afcer that believers were much increaſed, and any peace 

or liberty obtained, they then began to contrive the diftri- 

bution of the work among the feveral Officers of the 

Church, and to ſettlethe ſeveral bounds over which every 

Presbyter was to take his charge 3 hut yet fo, as that every 

Presbyter retained a double aſpeR of his office, the one par» 

ticular to his charge, the other general reſpeRing the Church 
Zz in 
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The Divine right of Part IT. 
in common. Forir is but a weak conceit to imagine that after 
the ſerling oF Congregations, every one had a diliin& Presby- 
terie to tule it, which we find not any obſcure footſteps of in 
any of the ancient Churches; but there was {till one Ececle- 
fiajtical Senate which ruled all the ſeveral Congregations of 
thoſe Cities in common, of which the ſeveral Presbyters of the 
Congregations were members, and in which the Biſhop ated 
as the Preſident of the Sexate, for the better governing the 
aflairs of the Church. And thus we tind Cornelius at Rome fit- 
ting there cam florentiſimo Clero: thus Cyprian at Carthage, 
one who pleads as much as any for obedience to Biſhops, and 
yct none more evident for the preſence and joint concurrence 
and afſſittance of the Clergy atall Church debates 3 whoſe re-' 
ſolution from his tirtt entrance into his Biſhoprick was to do 
all things communi concilio Clericorum, with the Common- 
Council of the Clergy 3 and ſays they were cum Epiſcopo ſa- 
cerdotali honore conjuntii. Viflor at Rome decreed Eafter to 
be kept on the Lords day, collatione fafia cum Prevbyteris & 
Diaconibus (according to the Latin in that age) as Dama- 

ſus the ſuppoſed Author of thelives of the Popes tells us. In 
the proceedings againſi Novatms at Rome, wehavea clear teſti- 
mony of the concurrence of Presbyters: where a great Sy- 
nod was called, as Exſebius expreſſeth it, of ſixty Biſhops, but 
more Presbyters and Deacons: and what is more full to our 
purpoſe, not only the ſeveral Presbyters of the City, but the 
Country Paſtours (% 7! 2wpar mruirey N2Tye ln ur) did 
likewiſe give thcir advice about that buſineſs. At this time 
Corxelins tells us there were forty fix Presbyters in that 
one City of Rome, who concurred with him in condemning 
Novatus, So at Antioch in the caſe of Paulus Samoſatenus 
we find a Synod gathered, conſiſting of Biſhops, -Presbyters and 
Deacins, and in their narne the Synodal Epiltle is penned and 
dirc&ed by the ſame in all the Catholick Church. Ar the 
Council of Eliberis in Spain, were preſent but nineteen Bi- 
ſhops and twenty fix Presbyters. The caſe between Sylvanus 
Biſhop of Cirta in Africk,, and Nundinarius the Deacon, was 
refericd by Purpurins to the Clergy ty decide it. For the 
preſence of Presbyters at' Synods, inſtances are brought 3a 
7%. 54d 119 by Blondell in his Apology, And that they concur- 

xed 
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red in governing the Church, and not only by their conſe! : 
but autbority, appears from the general ſenſe of the Church 
of God, even when Epiſcopacy was at the higheſt : Nazian- 
zen (peaking of the office of Presbyters, &74 xci]sg3/ av 285 atgery 
#74 194woriey, he knew not whether to call it, Mixiftryor Sx- Ort p.3. 
perintendency, and thoſe who are made Presbyters, 6 73 
ap xew avefdiysn im 74 4 gx% , from being ruled, they aſcend 
#0 be rulers themſelves. And their power by him is in fe- 
veral places called Yozdy nyurie, moraria, Tr dei * they P34 37,41- 
are called by hirn, md avs, lsp6)s, WPI arts, Toma, apy 0911s. P.29. 42. 
C bryſoftome gives this as the reaſon of Pauls paſſing over from _ . boy 
Biſhops to Deacans without naming Presbyters, in s m2aV 73 | 
w670y* hh  n, dvlel diduoraniar tiny dvadeſteryuira, x; myradiar 
Tis yz>noias, Becauſe there is no great matter of difference be- 

Tween a Biſhop and Pre:;byters, for theſe likewiſe have the in- 
firufion and charge of the Church committed to them; which 

words TheopbylaG,Chryſotomes Eccho,xepeats after him, which 
the Council of Aquen thus expreſſeth, Presbyterorum vero conc. Aquiſ, 
qui preſunt Ecclefie Chrifti minifterium eſſe videtur, ut in cap.s. 
dofirina preſint populis & in officio predicandi, nec in aliquo 
deſides inventi appareant, Clemens Alexandrinus before all 
theſe, ſpeaking of himſelf and his fellow Presbyters, Nlowires Pedag.l.te 
$7 wy 3s Toy Curanmay Teromytuarat, We are Paſtors, and Rulers cap.s. 
of the Churches, And that proper aQs of diſcipline were 
performed by- them, appears both by the Epiſiles of the 
Roman Clergy about their preſerving diſcipline to Cyprian, 
and likewiſe by the a& of that Clergy in excluding Mar- x; per. 
cion from communion with them. So the Presbyters of the 42. 
Church of Epheſus excommunicated Noetws; for after they 
had cited him before them, and found him obſtinate in his 
hereſie, ifiway dul5y f cunanocy apa Ris Va” ans Noyua Wis Id bevel. 
atevuirers, they put both him. and his Diſciges out 57.c.1- 
of the Church topether. Thus we ſee what the man- 
ner of Government in the Church was now : The Bi- 
ſhop fitting as the RW2 in the Sanbedrin, and the Pref- 
byters ©s ouredpeuras may emoxerwy , as Ignatins expre(- 

Kth it, aRing as the Common: council of the Church to the 

Biſhopz the Biſhop being as the agyor + wnnancies, an- 

{wering to the agxov * mos and the Presbytery as the 
Zz2 Bray 
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Pry mms Zurancic, anſwering to the Bran vw?! byclu may, 
as Origen compares them. Whereby he fully deſcribes the. 
form of. Government in his time in the Church, which was 
by an Eccleſiaſtical Senate, and a Preſident ini it, ruling the: 
Society of Chriitians in every city. So that the Presbytery 
of a great City joyning together for government, were ne-- 
ver- Fcounted a Frovincial Aſſembly , but only the Senate 
for government of the Church in the whole City. The erc-- 
Qing Presbyterics for every particular corgregation in a Ci- 
ty, is a ſtranger to the ancient conſtitution of Churches, and 
hath given the greateſt riſe to the independency of -particu- 
lar congregations. For it every particular congregation 
be furniſhed with a government within its ſelf, then men are 
apt preſently to think that there is no neceſſity of ſubor- 
dination of it to any higher Church-power. Whereas if 
that primitive conſtitution of Churches be held, that they 
are ſocieties of Chriſtians under an Eccleſraſtical Senate in a 
City, then it is evident that the congregations mull treckle 
under the great body, as receiving their government by, and 
their officers from that Senate of the Church, which ſuper- 
intends, and orders the affairs of that whole body of Chri- 
ttians reliding in ſuch a place. And this crumbling of Church 
power into every congregation isa thing abſolutely diſowned 
by the greateſt, and moſt learned Patrons of Presbyterie be- 
yond the Seas: as may be ſeen both in Calvin, Beza, Sal. 
maſins, klondel, Gerſome, Eucer and others. It is much diſpu- 
ted when the firſt diviſion of Parochial congregations in 
Citics began 3 Platina attributes it to Evariſtus, and fo 
doth Damaſus, Hic titulos in urbe Roma diviſit Preitbytery, 
He divided the ſeveral Pariſh Churches to the Presbyters, 
theſe were called then tituli , Baronius gives a double rea- 
ſon of, the name; either from goods belonging to the 
Princes Exchequer, which have ſome fign imprinted upon 
them that it may be known whoſe they are 3 ſo ſaith he, the 
fign of the Croſs was put upon the Churches to make it 
known that they were devoted to Gods ſervice or elſe they 
are called Tituli, becauſe the ſeveral Presbyters did receive 
their titles from them 3 but by the Leave of the great Cardi- 
zal, another reaſon may be given of the name more proper 
then. 
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then either of thcſe. Tt hath been obſerved by learned men, 
that the general mcetings of the Chritftians were in. the Came 
zerie or dormitories of Chriſtians 3 fo they called the Sepul- 
chres then, which were great and capacious vaults fit to re- 
ceive many people in them 3 two chief grounds of the Chri- 
ſtians mecting in thoſe places3 the -tirſt was their own 
ſecurity,- becauſe the' heathens Jooked on it as a matter of 
religion - manes temerare ſepaltos, todiſturb the aſhes 
of the dead but the chief reaſon was to encourage them- 
ſees to ſuffer martyrdom by the examples of thoſe who had 
gone before them, and lay buried there 3 thence they were 
called Martyrum memorie , becauſe they did call to mind” 
their ations and conſtancy in the faith. Now from theſe 
Cameteria was afterwards the original of Churches (whence 
perſons moſt.reverenced for piety;were wont {till to be buried 
in Churches, not for any holinefs of the place, but becauſe 
in ſuch places the Martyrs lay buried) the Churches: bein 
raiſed over the vaults wherein the Martyts lay incombed; 
Now Churches being raiſed from theſe Cameteries, which 
were called memorie martyram, thit they might ſill retain 
ſomewhat itimating their former uſe, were called Titwli. | 
For Titulus as Santins obſerves, is ſignum aliquod aut monu- in Ezck. © 
mentum, quod docet ibilatere aliquid aut accidiſſe, cujus nolu- 39: 15+ ' 
mus perire memoriam 4 thence tiatutes are called tituli. So 
Gen. 35. 20. erexit Facob titulum ſuper ſepulcbrum, as the 
Vulg. Lat. renders it : and' Gen. 28.18. Surgens ergo Facob 
mane tulit lapidem quem ſuppoſuerat capiti ſuo, & erexit in Ti- 
terlum. So Abſalom 2 Sam. 18. 18. erexit fibi titulum. So 
that what was ereCted to maintain and preſerve the memo- 
ry of any thing, was called Titzlus ;, and thence the Chur- 
ches being built upon the Cameteries of the Martyrs, were on 
that account called Tituhi, becauſe intended for the preſerva- 
tion of their memories. This account of the original of the 
name T leave to the judgement of learned men 3 but' to pro- 
ceed I confeſs it ſeems not probable to me that theſe titwl: 
were fo ſoon divided as the time of Evariftus, who lived in 
the time of Trajan when the! perſecution! was hot againſtthe 
Chriſtians; but Damaſws ſeems not to believe himſelf 3 for in 
the life of Dionyſins, he faith, Hic Prerbyteris eccleſias di 
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. viſit, cameteria, parevias, & dixceſes inftituit, but moſt pro- 
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bably it began afloon as the Churches enjoyed any eaſeand . 
_ it being (o neceſſary for the convenient meeting of 
h a multitude of Chriſtians as there was then, In the © 

life of Marcel/zs about fourty years after Dionyſius, we read 
of twenty five Titles in the Church of Rome ; of which 
number what uſe is made for interpreting the number 666. 
may be ſeen in Mr. Potters ingenuous tract on that ſubje. 
But when afterwards theſe titles were much increaſed, thoſe 
Presbyters that were placed in the ancient titles which wgre 
the chief among them, were called Cardinales Presbyteri, 
-which were- then looked on as chief of the Clergy, and 
therefore were the chief members of the Council of Presby- 
tcrs to the Biſhop. So that at this day, the Conclave at Rome 
and the Popes Coſjiory is an evident argument in this great 
degeneracy of it, of the primitive conliitution of the Go- 
vernipent of the Church there, by a Biſhop aQing with 
his Colledge of Presbyters. Neither was this proper to Rome 
alone, but to all other great Cities, which when the number 
of Presbyters was grown ſo-great, that they could not conve- 
niently meet, and joyn with the Biſhop, for ordering the 


Government of the Church, there were ſome as the chief of 


them choſen out from the reſi, to be as the Biſhops Council, 
and theſe in many places as at Milan, Ravenna, Naples, &c. 
were called Cardinales prerbytert, as well as at Rome 3; which 
were abrogated by Pins Quintus 1568; but the memory of 
them is preſerved ſtill in Cathedral Churches, in the Chapter 
there, where the Dean was nothing elſe but the Archipresbyter, 
and both Dean and Prebcendaries were to be afliliant to the 
Biſhop in the regulating the Church affairs belonging to the 
City, while-the Churches were contained therein. So much 
ſhall ſuffice for the model of Government in the Churches 
while they were contained within the ſame precinits with the 
City it (elf. 

We come in the third place to conſider what relation theſe 
Churches in great Citics had one to another , and to the 
leſſer Citics which were under them. And here the grand 
queition to bediſcuſſed is this, Whether the Churches in grea- 
ter C ities by Apoliolical inſtitution, had the Government Ec- 

clelialtical, 


=” 


likewiſe of all lefſer Cities under the civil juriſdiction of the 
Metropolis. The affirmative is of late afſert:d by fomeperſons 
of great renown and learning. The tir(t I find maintaining 
this hypotheſis of the divine right of Metropolitans, 'is Frege- 
| vileus Gantius one of the Reformed Church of France, who 


hath ſpent a whole Chapter in his Palms Chrijtiana to that Palma Chri- 
purpoſe, and hath made uſe of the ſame-arguments' which /tana 
have been fince improved by all the advantages which the ©: 4* 


learning of a Reverend Dotior could add to them. But becauſe 
this principle mavifelily deſtroys the main foundation of this 
diſcourſe, it is here requiſite to examine the groundson which 
it fiands, that thereby it may be- fully cleared whether the 
ſubordination of leſs Churches to greater, did only ariſe 
from the mutual affociation of Churches among themſelves, 
or from Apoſiolical appointment and inftitution. The two 
pillars which the divine right of Metropolitans is built upon, 
are theſe. Firſt that the Cities ſpoken of in the New Teftament, 
in which Churches were planted, were Metropoles in. the civil 
ſenſe. Secondly, that the Apoſtles did (o far follow: the mo- 
 delof the civil Government as to plant Mezropolitan Chur- 
ches in thoſe Cities. If cither of theſe prove infirm, the 
fabrick erected upon them, mult needs fall 3 and I doubt not 
bur to make it appear that both of them are. I begin with 
the firſt. The notion of a Metropolis is contefſed to be this, 
a City whetcm the Courts of a Civil judicature were kept by 
the Roman Governors, under whoſe juriſdiction the whole 
Province was contained. The Cities chietly intiſted on, are 
the feven Cities of the Lydian Afiz, and Philippi which is 
called mywrn mais Maredviar, As for the Cities of the Pro- 
conſular Afia, although the bounds and limits of it are. not {o 
clear as certainly to know whether all theſe Cities were com- 
prehended under' it, or no, Strabo telling us that Phrygis, 
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very hard to be diſtinguiſhed from one another it being true 
of all four which wasfaid of Myfis and Phrygia, | 
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clefiaſtical, not only of the leſſer villages under ichem,but , 
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:* The, Phrygian and Myſion borders arc diliot ; Lut is is, | 
hard to. find them out. For Leodices is by 7:6/iiy refersd 
to Caria , Strabo and many others place_ it in, Phrygia, 
only Srepbanus Bizantinur placeth it in Lydia 3 but ;.canting, 
all that.is produced by. the late mott excellent. Primate gt 
Armagh in his learned diſcourſe of the Proconſular: Aja, 
to prove all theſe (even Cities to be in the bounds of this. 
Lydian Afia , 'yet it is far from being evident that all 
theſe Cities were Metropoles in the civil ſenſe. For $trg- 
bo tells us, that the Romans did not. divide theſe places Ly 
Nations , but according to the Dioceſſes, wherein they keyg . 
their Comrts and exerciſed judicature. Theſe Cities whercin 
the Courts of judicature were kept, were the Metropoles, and 
mother Cities. Ot hve of them, Laodices, Smyrna, Sardis, E- 
pheſus and Pergamus, Pliny faith that the-conventus, the civil 
Courts were kept in they: and they had juriſdictioa over 
the other places /by him mentioned 3 but for the other two, 
Thyatira and Philadelphia, Philadelphia is expreſly mentioned 
as one of thoſe Cities which was under the juriſdiHio Sar- 
diana , fo far was it from being a Metropolis of its ſelf; and 
Thyatira mentioned as one of the ordinary. Cities, without 
any addition of honour at all to-it, And for Philadelphia, 


it was fo far unlikely to be a Metropolis, that- Strabo tells 


us it was ceoyar wpns, very ſubje& to earth-quakes, and 


therefore had very few inhabitants 3 thoſe that are, live molt 


partin the ticlds, where they have wwdtwwreyiy a very rich ſail: _ 


but Strabo for all that, wonders at the boldneſs of the men 


that durſi to venture their lives there 3 and -moſi of all 
admires what was in thoſe mens heads who firſt built. a City . 
there. Is it then any ways probable. that this ſhould be 
choſen for a Metropolis, in (uch an abundance of fair and rich 
Cities as lay thereabout ? But a Salvo is found out for Plinye 
not mentioning them as Metropoles, becaule the additiqn of _ 
theſe two in other Cities, ſeemeth to have been made when _ 
Veſpaſian added thoſe many new Provinces to the old Go- ** 
verniment which Szetonius ſpeaks,of; but this Salvo doth 
not reach the ſor2 tor firſt Pliny wrote his natural hiſtory, 
not in the beginning, but toward the latter end of the Empire 
of Flavius Veſpaſianus, when Tits bad been ix times Conſul | 
as 
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& he himſelf faith in his Preface z therefore if there had been 
any ſuch change;Pliny would have-mentioned it. Secondly,the 
Provinces added by Veſpaſian are expreſly ſet down by Sweto- 
nius, viz. Achais, Lycia, Rhodus, Byzantium, Samos, Thracia, 
Cilicia, Comagens 3 not the leaſt mention of the Lydian or 
.Proconſular Afia, or any alteration made in the Metropolis 
there. But yet there is a further attempt made to make 
Philadelphia a Metropolis, which is from a ſubſcription of 
Exuftstbizs in the Council of Conſtantinople ſub Menna, adi. 5. 
who calls himſelf the Biſhop of the Metropolis of Philadel-. 
pbia, but what validity there is in ſuch a ſubſcription in the 
time of the fifth Century to prove a Metropolis in the firſt, 
let any one judge that doth but confider how common a 
thing it was to alter Metropoles, eſpecially after the new diſ- 
poſition of the Roman Empire by Conftantine ; But if we do 
fiand to the Notitie to determine this controverfie, which 
are certainly more to be valued then a fingle ſubſcription, 
the Metropolitanſvip of theſe Citics of the Lydian Afia will be 

irtecoverably overthrown. For in the old Notitia taken 
out of the Vatican MS. and ſet forth with the reit by- Ca- 
rolus 2 Sando Paulo in his Appendix to his Geographis ſacra, 

Epbeſns is made the Metropolis of the Province of Afia, 

Sardis of Lydia, Laodicea of Phrygia Capatians, as it is there 

written for Pacatiana ; but Pergamws placed in the Provinceof 

Ceſarea Capadocia, Philadelphia under Sardis, with Thyatyra. 

In the Notitia attributed to Hierocles under the Metropolis 

of Epheſus is placed Smyrna and Pergamus, under Sardis 

Thyatyra and Philadelphia : (o likewiſe in the Notitia of the 

French Kings Library. So that neither in the Civil nor Eccle- 

fiaſtical ſenſe can we find theſeſeven Cities to be all Merropoles, 

We therefore obſerve St. Pauls courſe, and leaving Aſie, we 

come into Macedonia, where we are told that Philippi was 

the Adetropolis of Macedonia : I know not whether witch 
greater incongruity to the Civil or Ecceſiaſtical ſenſe: in 
both which I doubt not but -to make it appear that Philippi 
was not the Metropolis of Macedonia, and therefore the Bi- 
ſhops there mentioned could not be the Biſhops of the ſeveral 


Cities under the juriſdiction of Philippi, but muſi be under- phil, x. x. 


fiood of the Biſhops reſident in that City. We begin with 
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it in the civil ſenſe, which is the foundation of the other. _ It 
js confeſſed not to have been a Metropolis during . its being 
called Knnigts and Aer” , it _ by Pauſanies called rewni7ry 
* ou Mouudria marr * By Theophyladt out of an 01d Geogra- 
pher( aSit is fuppoſed )-it is ſaid to bewres m1 35 Vs warrarem 


665 Oceoiterlns 7443s 5 and is it not vey improbable that 


ſmall a City as it is acknowledged to be by Dio and others, 


. ſhould be the AZerr»polis of Macedonia, where were at leaſt 


one hundred and tifty Cities, as Plixy and Pomponixes Mela 


tell us,” by both whom Philippi is placed in Thracia, and 


not in Macedonia? But two arguments are brought to prove 
Philippito have been a Metropolis; the firſt is from St Lake, 
calling it av>7hku 75; weil © Manedbvia mtv, Act. 16. 12. 
The firſt City of that part of Macedonia : but rendred by the 
learned DoRor tbe prime ( ity of the Province of Macedoniazbut 
it would be worth knowing where w«gis in all the Notizie of 
the Roman Empire was tranſlated a Province; and itis evident 
that Luke calls it the tirſi City, not ratione dignitatis, but rati- 
oneſitas, in regard of its fituation, and not its ”— So 
Camerarius underſtands Luke, banc efſe primam coloniam par- 
tis ſex Plage Macedonice , nimirum a 1hracie vicinia ter in 
Macedoniam ordiens, Itis the firſt City of that part of Ma- 
cedonia when one goes from Threcia into it. And fo ir ap- 
pears by Dio deſcribing the ſituation of Philippi, that it was 
the next Town to Neapolis, only the mountain Symbolon co- 
ming between them, and Neapolis being upon the ſhore, and © 
Philippi built up in the plain near the mountain Pangevs, 
where Bratus and Caſſius incamped themfcIves: its being then 
the hrit City of entrance into Macedonia, proves no more that 
it was the Metropolis of Macedonis, then that Calice is of 
Frence, or Dover of England. But it is further pleaded, that 
Philippi was a Coloxie, and therefore it is moſi probable that 
the ſcarof the Roman judicature was there. But to this I- an- 


* ſwer.firſft, that Phil;ppi was notthe only Colonie in Macedonia ; 


for Pliny reckons up Caſſendria, Poria, and others: for which 
we mult underfiand that Macedonia was long flince made a 
Province by Pawlws ; and in the divition of the Roman Pro= 
winces by Auguſtxs, Strabo reckons it with Ilyricum among 

the 
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the Provinces belonging to the Roman people and Senate, and 
fo likew ſe doth Do; ' But it appears by. Swetonius that. Tin Greg £19. 
berins ( according to the cuſtome of the Roman Emperours ou re 
tn the danger of war in the Provinces, ) took it into. his own: gz, 25, . 
hands, but it was returned by Claxdius to the Senate again, : 
together with Achaio: thence Dio ſpeaking of Mucedoxis wig. t.go. 
in the time of Tiberivs, faith it was governcd 4:angori, that 
is, by thoſe who were #gorr4c «1g4ni, the prefedi Ceſaris, 
_fuch as were ſent by the Emperour to be his Preſidents in che 
"Provinces: the agyovres xaugwni were the Proconſuls who 
' were choſen by lot after their Conſulſhip into the ſeveral Pro- 
vinces : and therefore Dio exprefieth Clawdies his recurning 
Macedonia into the Senater hands by «mwtxay Tore my xAigy, 
= it to the cboice of the Senate again. Now Macede- 
| having been 'thus long a Province of the Roman Empire, 
What probability is there, becauſe Philippi was a Colonie,there- 
fore it muſt be the Merropolis of Macedonis ? Secondly, we 
find not the leaſt evidence either in Scripture or elſewhere 
that the Proconſul of Macedonia had his retidence at #b:lippt, 
yea we have ſome evidence againlt it out of Scripture, Acis 
I6.20, 22. x; aejmayirres wires mis cearuyis and brought 
| them to the Magiſtrates ; if there had beea the tribunal of 
a Proconſul here, we ſhould certainly have had it mention- 
ed, as Gallio Proconſul of Achaia is mentioned in a like caſe 
at Corinth, Airs 18, 12, Two ſorts of Magiftrates, are here ex- ,, 
_ preſſed: the &exo-765 which ſeem to be the rulers of the City, 4 wagift. 
_ the 5earry?? to be the Durmoiri of the Colonic, or elſe the Municipel. 
| Deputies of the -roconſul retiding there ; but L incline rather <4: 8. 
_ to the former, 5ye7»35: xonwrins being only a Duxmwvir, but 
FeeTv3s; Pajns is a Pretor, as Heinfine obſerves from the =**c-ſacr 
Gloſſery of H. Stephen, For cvery Colonic had a Duwmvirate © 5 © '*+ 
to.cule it, anſwering to the Conſiels and Pretors at Rowe, But 
all chis might havk bean ſpared, when we conlider: how evi 
., dent it is that Theſſalonies was the Metropolis of Macedonis, 
' I appears by Amipater inthe Greck Epigram, 
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And the Prefeius pretorio Ilyrici had his Reſidence at 
Theſſalonica, as Theodoret tells us, O7Aoviny woAls 6h Wench 
& mAver$evrO, Ke, fon of Indwptor # Unagyon nyuutvor Cer. 
Theſſalonica was a great populous City, where the Leiutenant 
of IlyricumYid relide : and ſo in probability did the Vica- 
rins Macedonie. It is called the Metropolis ' of Macedonia 
likewiſe by Socrates, and in the Ecclefiaſtical ſenſe it is fo cal-" 
led by Ztins the Biſhop thereof in the Counc.1l of Sar- 
dica ;, and Carolus a Santio Paulo thinks it was not only 
the Metropolis of the Province of Macedonia , but of the 
whole Dioceſs ( which in the Eaſt was much larger then the 
Province ) I ſuppoſe he means that which anſwered to the 
#icarius Macedonie, And thence in the Councils of Ephe- 
fas and Chalcedon the ſubſcription of the Biſhop of Theſſa- 
lonica was next to the Patriarchs. But for Philippt the fame 
Author acknowledgeth it not to have been a Metropolitan 
Church in the firſt fix Centuries 3 but after that Macedoniz 
was divided into prima and ſecunda( which was after the di- 
vifion of it in the Empire into prima and ſalutaris ) then Phi- 
lippi came to have the honorary title of a Metropolitan ; al- 
though in Hierocles his Notitia, Philippi is placed as the twen- 
ty hrii City under the Metropoles of Theſſalonica, So much 
fo evidence the weakneſs of the firſt pillar, v!z. that theſe 
Cities were Metropoles in the Civil fenſe : and this being taken 
away, the other falls of its felt; for if the Apoſtles did model} 
the Ecclcfiaſtical Government according to. the Civil, then 
Metropolitan Churches were planted only in Metropolitan 
Cities, and theſe being cleared not to have been the latter, 
it is evident they were not the former. But however let us 
fee what evidence is brought of ſuch a ſubordination' of all 
other Churches to the: Metrepolitans, by the inſtitution of the 
Apoſtles. The only evidence produced out of Scripture for 
ſuch a ſubordination and-dependence of the Churches of leſ- 
ſer Citics upon the greater.is from 4&.16.1,4. compared with 
AA. x5:23.the argument runs thus, The queſtion was ftarted 
at Antioch, 49, 14. 26. with AQ, 15.2, from thence they ſent 
to Jeruſalem for a reſolution : the decree of the Council there 
concerns not only Antioch, but Syria and Cilicia, which were. 
under the Juriſdiction of Antioch ; and therefore Metropoli- 
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tan Churches are jure divino, IT am afraid the- argument: 
would ſcarce know its ſelf in the dreſs of a Syllogiſm, Thus 


it runs 3 If upon the occafion of the queſtion at Antivch, the 
decree of the Apoſiles made at Jeruſalem, concern all the 
Churches of Syria and Cilicia, then all theſe Churches had 
a dependence upon. the. Metropolis of Antioch ; but the 
antecedent.is true, therefore the conſequent. Let us ſee. how 
the argument will do in another form. If upon. the occaſion 
of the queſtion of 4#tioch, the decxce of the Apoſtles con- 
cerned all the Churches of Chriſtians converſing with 
Jews 3 then all theſe Churches had dependence upon. the 
Church- of Antioch 3 but,. &c. How - thanktul would the 
Papiſts have been, if only Rome had been put in inficad of 
Antioch.) and then the.concluſtion had been truce, what ever 
the premiſes were. But in good earneſt, doth the Churches 
of Syria and - Cicilia being bound by this decree, prove 
their ſubordination to Antioch, or to the Apoſiles ? were 
they bound becauſe Antioch was their Metropolis, or be- 
cauſe they were the Apoſtles who reſolved the queſtion ? 
but were not the Churches of Phrygia, and Galatia bound 
to obſerve theſe decrees. as well as others ? For of theſe 
it is aid that the Apoſtles went through the Citics of them, 
dlivering the decrees to keep, as it is expreſſed Ad. 16. 4. 
_ compared with the 6 verſe. . Or do the decrees of the Apo- 


files. concern only thoſe .cto whom they are inſcribed, and - 


npor Whole occaſion they are. penned ? Then by the ſame 
reaſon Pant: Epiſtles . being written mary of them upon 
occaſions, as that to the Corinthians being directed to the 
Metropolis of Corinth, doth only concern the Church of 
that City, and.. thoſe. of Achaia that were ſubje& to the 
juriſdiction of the City 3 and fo for the reſt of the Epiſtles, 
A fair way. to make. the word of God of no cffet to us; 
becauſe forfooth, we live nat in obedience to thoſe. Metro- 
poles to which the Epiſtles ware direRed ! From whence we 
are told how many things ye may underſtand by this noti- 


on of Metropolitans ; Eſpecially why Ignatizs ſuperſcribes - 


his Epiſtle to the. Romans oxanne nns cenglnwu ty nm, ;wgic 


Pour, to the Church which preſides in the. place of the Roman 


region, or the ſuburbicarian Provinces, But let us ſee whe» 
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ther this place may not be underſtood better without the 
help of th's notion. Caſoubon calls it locutionem barbaram ; 
Vedelins is ore favourable to it, and thirks fi nox elegans, 
ſultem vitii libera eft, and explains it by the fuburbicarian 
Provinces :; and n:kes the ſenſe of it to be &@ 7im ' 3s 
aagiuy F Pupaior. in the place which is 1be Roman region, and 
parallels it with the 75 &- me: es xeavuirns Brflruds Luk geo, 
Belermine thinks he hath found the Popes univerſal power 
in this To6rQO->, but methinks the wc tov Pagaion ſhould hardly 
be rendred Orbis univerſus, unlcls Bellarmine were no more 
«kil'd in Greek, then Caſaubon thinks he was, whom he calls 
in the place forecited, hominem Grecarum literarum prorſus 
<uunyw, The moſt ingenuous conjecture concerning this 
place, is that of our learned Mr. Thorndike. The word 
761, ſaith he, is bere uſed as many times beſides, ſpeaking of 
th:ſe places which a man would neither call Cities nor Towns, 
as AQ. 27. 2. winmorres teiy T5 x7 Þ Adiay Tomes, being #0 
fail by the places of Aſia, wee, it is plain it ſignifies the 
conntrey, Tin@ gogls Powievy then muſt neceſſarily ſignifie 
here the Vaticane lying in tbe Fields as a ſuburb to Rome, 
and being the place where St. Peter was buried, and where the 
Fews of Rome then dwelt, as we learn by Philo, legatione ad 
Cainm, out of whom he produceth a large place to that 
purpoſe, and fo makes this the Church of the Jewiſh Chriſti» 
ans, the Vaticane being then the Fewry of Rome ; but there 
being no clear cvidence of any ſuch diftinRion of Churches 
there, and as little reaſon why Ignatius ſhould write to the 
Church of Jewiſh Chritiians , and not to the Church 
of the Gentile Chriftians, I therefore embrace his ſenſe 
of the 767& yogis Poudiwy for the Vatican , but explain 
it in another way, viz. we have already ſhewed that the 
chief places of mecting for the Chriſtians in Gentile Rome, was 
in the Camerteries of the Martyrs 3 now thefe Cameteria 
were all of them without the City 3; and the Cameteria 
where Peter, Linxs, (letus, and ſome other of the Primi- 
tive Martyrs lay interd in the Vatican, beyond the river 
Tiber, So Damaſus in the life of Cletus, Dui etiom ſepultus 
eft juxta corpus B, Petri in Vaticano. The Church then 
in the place 'of the region of the Romans, is the y'—aws 
ure 
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Church of Rome, afſembling chiefly in the Cemeteries of 
the Vatican, or any other of thoſe vaults which were in the 
Fields at a good diſtance from the City, But yet there is 
one argument more for Metropolitans, and that is from the imi- 
portance of the word mparz/a, which is taken to figniftie both 
the City and Countrey 3 and fo the inſcription of Clemens his 
Epiſtle is explained ansia Sr5 1 mycition Papi, carxmncig las 
Th mapoltugy Koerv9ov, j, &. the Church of God dwelling. .about 
Rome #o the Church dwelling about Corinth , whereby is 
fuppoſed to be comprehended the whole territories, which 
( being theſe were Metropoles ) takes in the whole Province. 
And ſo Polycarp, 73 Cuxanvia 5 bes 74 megornien Orhimaus, 
But all this ariſeth from a miſtake of the fignification 
of the word mage» which fignifhes not fo much accolere 
@s incolews : and therefore the old Latin Verſion xenders 
it Eccleſie Dei gue eft Philippis, Tlagoinos is map anne 
mtu; av Gixay , ONE that removes from one City to ſojourn 
in other. And the ground of attributing chat name to the 
Chriſtian Churches, was cither becauſe that many of the firſt 
Chriſtians being Jews,they did truly 7egoux&y, being as ftran- 
gers out of their own countrey, or elſe among the Chriſti- 
ans, becauſe by reaſon of their continual perſecutions they 
were {till put in mind of their flitting uncertain condition 
in the world, their Toairwus, conntrey, citizenſhip being in Phil. 3. 20. 
heaven. Of this the Apoſtles often tell them: from hence 
it came to fignifie the ſociety of ſuch Chrittians fo living 
together 3 which as it increaſed ſo the notion of the 
word Tagwxia increaſed, and ſo went from the City into 
the countrey, and came not from the countrey into the 
City 3 for if 7ag:x54y ſhould be taken for accolere, then it ne- 
ceſſarily follows that «wwnoie regorx3z Pd uny cannot lignific 
the Church of Rome, and the territories belonging to it, 
but the Church adjacent to Kome, diſtin from the City, and 
the Church in ir. For in that ſenſe nae:azs» is oppoled to- 
living in the City, and ſo T4goxo: are diftin& from che & iti> 
Zens, as in Thacydides and others ; but I believe no inſtance 
cari poſſibly be produced wherein Tege.«e taken in that ſenſe 
doth comprehend in it both City and country.But being taken 
in the former ſenſe, it was firki applyed to the whole _ 
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of the City: but when the Church of the City did ſpread 
its ſelf into the Conntrey, then the word myo :%ia compre- 
hended the Chriſtians both in City and Country adjoyning 


to it : 
Which leads me to the ſecond ftep of Chriſtian Churches, 


.when Churches took in the villages and. territories adjoyning to 
#be Cities : For which we mult .underſiand. that the ground 


of the ſubordination. of the villages and territories abour, 
did primarily ariſe from hence, that the Goſpel wasſpread 
.abroad from the ſeveral Cities into the Countreys about. 
The Apoſtles themſelves preached, as we read mot in Scri- 
Pture, in the Cities, becauſe of the great reſort of people 
thither 3 there they planted Churches, and. (etled the Govern- 
ment of them in an Ecclefiaftical Senate, which not only took 
care for the government of Churches already conſtituted, but 
for the gathering more. Now the perſons who were imploy- 
cd in the converfion of the adjacent territories, being of the 
Clergy of the City, the perſons by them converted were 
adjoined to the Church of the City 3 and all the affairs of thoſe 
lefſer Churches were at firſt determined by the Governours 
of the City 3 Afterwards when theſe Churches increaſed, 
and had peculiar officers ſet over them by the Senate of the 
City Church, although theſe did rule and govern their flock, 
yct it always was with a ſubordination to, and dependence 
upon the government of the City Church. So that by this 
means, he that was Prefident of the Senate in the City, did 
likewiſe ſuperintend all the Churches planted in the adjoyn- 
ing territories, which was the original of that which the 
Greeks call Tagoziz, the Latins the Dioceſs of the Biſhop, 
TheChurch where the Biſhop was peculiarly relident with the 
Clergy, was called Matrix Eccleſia, and Cathedra principals, 
as the ſeveral Pariſhes which at firſt were divided accord- 
ing to the ſeveral regions of the City, were called Tituli, 
and thoſe planted in the territories about the City, called Pa- 
recie, when they were applyed to the Presbyters; but when 
to the Biſhop, ic noted a Dicceſs : thoſe that were planted 
in theſe country pariſhes, were called 7;69fvngu emputuer, u oy 
%&e91s by the Greeks, and by the Latins Presbyteri regio- 


warii, conregionales, foraſtici, raris agrorum Presbyteri ; _ 
whom 


- 
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whom the zee:n,wz were diſtinct,as evidently appears by thg,. | 
th:xteenth Canon.of» the Council of Neoceſarea;: whers the 

Country Presbyters. are: forbidden to. adminiſter th? Lord Swpper 

in the preſence of | the Biſhop er the Presbyters of the Cuy 
but.,th2 Chorepiſcopi were allowed- to do ir. Salmeſius. thinks 

theie 3£p:7'8 27:4 Were {0 called as mv yror fn grems, the Epſ- Apparatus 
copi villanz, fuch as were only Presbyters, and were {ct over P- 240- 
the 'Churches in Villages; - but though they were erjginally, a ys 
Presbyters , yet they were raiſed to ſome higher authority .. uy Pd 
over the relt of the Presbyters, and the original of them ſeems 164, 

to be, that when Churches were ſo much multiplyed in the 
Countries adjacent to the Cities, that the Biſhop in his own 

perſon could got he preſent to overſee the actions and 
catTiages-of the ſeveral Presbytersof the Country Churches, 
then'they ordained ſome of the fitteſt in their ſeveral Digce- 

ſes to ſuper-intend'the ſeveral Presbyters lying remote from 

the City; from which Office of theirs they were called 

mer y 51, becaule they did mevAver, go about, and viſit the 

ſeveral Churches, This is the .account given of them 
by Beza and Bloydel .as well as others. All theſe Zexg de 
ſeveral places that were conveyed to the Faith by the aſli- Mui . 
ſtance of the Presbyters of the City , did all make but one $1,141 ** 
Church with the City. Whereof we have this two-fold evi- Ap. p. gs. 
dence. Firſt, from the Exlogiz which were 2t firſt parcels 

of the Bread conſecrated for the Lords Supper, which were 

fent by the Deacons of Acoluthi to thoſe that were abſent, 

in token of their Communion in the fame Church. - Fftiz 

Martyr is the firſt who acquaints us with this cuſtom of the 
Church; After, faith he,' the Preſident of the Aſſembly bath 
conſecrated the Bread and Wine, the Deacons ſtand ready to diftr- Apol. 1. 
bate it to etery one preſent, xy Tus Et merry & mpipur, and carry Pp. 97+ 
it to thoſe that are abſent. Damaſis attributes the beginning 

of this cuſtom to Miltiades Biſhop of Rowe. Hic. fecit mt 
oblationes conſecrate. per ecclefias ex conſecratione Epiſcopi 
dirigerentur * quod declaratur fermentum. SO Innocentins ad De- 
centinm ,, De fermento vero quod die Dominica per. titulos mit= Cap, 5. 
timus, &C, ut" ſe a noftra communious maxime He die en. 

dicent ſeparatos. - Whereby it appears: to have. been. the. | ''? 


cutom'at Rome and 9ther places to ſend: from the Cathe- 
'Bbb dral 
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dral Church the Bread conſecrated to the ſeveral Pariſh 
Churches, to note their joint-communion in the faith of the 
Goſpel. Neither was it ſent only to the ſeveral zituli in the 
City, but to the Villages round about, as appears by the 
Dueſtion propounded by Decentixs;, although at Rome it ſeems. 
they fent it only to the Churches within the City, as appears. 
by the anſwer of Innocentiws :: but Albaſpinus takes it for 
granted as a- general cuſtom upon ſome ſet days to ſend 
theſe Exlogie through the whole Dioceſsy. Nam cum per vices 
& apros ſparſi & diffu/i, ex eadem non poſſint ſumere commus- 
nione, cuperentque ſemper unions Chriſtiane , @ Chrifli corps- 
ris ſpeciem quam poſſint maximam retinere, ſolenniſſimis FY 
& feftivis ex matrice per parochias, beuediu mittebatur panis , 
ex cnjus perceptione communit#s que inter omnes fideles ejuſdens 
Dizceſis intercedere debet , intelligebatur & og 9-00 watts 
Surely then their Dioceſſes were not very large; if all the ſe- 
veral Pariſhes could communicate on the ſame day with what. 
was ſent from the Cathedral Church, Afterwards they ſent. 
not part of the- Bread of the Lords Supper, but ſome other 
in Analogy to that, to denote their mutual conteſleration in. 
the faith and communion in the ſame Church. Secondly, it 
appears that ſtill they were of the ſame Church, by the pre+ 
ſence of the Clergy of the Country at the choice of the 
Biſhop of the City, and at Ordinations, and in Councils." $6-. 
at the choice of Boniface, Relifis ſinguli tirulis ſuis Proſe. 
byteri omues adernnt qui v0/untatem ſnam, hoc oft Dei judici- 
un proloquantur, whereby it is evident that all the Elergy had 
their voices in the cho-ce of the Biſhop. And therefore Pope 
Leo requires theſe things as neceſlary-to the ordination. of . a 
Biſhop, Subſcriptio clericarum , Honordtorum teftimoninns,, or-. 
dinu conſenſus & plebis : and: in the ſame Chapter, tpeaking 
of the choice of the Biſhop, he-ſaith it was done ſubſeribentt-- 
bus plus minus feptuaginta Prerbytery, And therefore it is. 
obſerved that all the Clergy concurred tothe ehoice. even of 
the Biſhop of Rome, till after the time. of that Hildebrand 
calied Greg, 7. in whole time Popery came to Age : thence 
- calls it Hereſin Hildebrandinam.. Cornelius Biſhop 


of Rome was choſen Clericorum pene omnium-teſtimonio and 


in the Councilat Rome under Sylveſter it is decreed that none 
4 $ « of 
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of the Clergy ſhould be ordained, ifs cum tota adunata Ec- 
cleſia. Many inſtances are brought from the Councils of £9. 3-c-4. 
Carthage to the ſame purpoſe, which I paſs over as common- © 5- ©» 
ly known, It was accounted the matter of an accuſation againſt ***'%f* 
C bryſoſtom by his enemies, im darw owdgic x; Mg Ywuny 7% Phot 
KNips meld Tas Neon vVIecs that he ordaineth without the Cotncel Cod. 5 
and Aſſiitauce ef. by Clergy. The Preſence of the Clergy at s. x5. - 
Councels hath been already ſhewed. Thus we ſee how, when 
the-Church of the City was enlarged into the Country, the 
power of the Governors of the Church in the City was ex- 
:tended with it, | 

The next ſtep obſervable ia the Churches increaſe, was S vr 
when ſeveral of theſe Churches lying together in oxe Province did 
aſſociate one with anotber. The Primitive Church had a great eye 
to the preſerving unity among all the members of it,and thence 
they kept 6 ſtrift a correſpondency among the ſeveral Biſhops 
in the Commercium Formatarum (the formulas of writing , 
which to prevent deceit, may be ſeen in Fuſtellas his Notes . 
on the Codex Canonum Ecclefa Africane ) and for a main- Peg. r:7. 
taining of nearer correſpondency among the Biſhops them- 
ſelves of a Province, it was agreed among themſelyes for the 
better carrying on of their common Work, to call a Provinci- 
al Synod twice every year todebate all cauſes of concernment 
there among themſelves, and to agree upon Tuch ways as 
might moſt conduce to the advancing the common intereſt 
of Chriſtianity. Of theſe Tertallian ſpeaks, Aguntur pre- 
cepta per Greci#s illas certs in locs Concilia ex wauiverſis Ec< 
clefis, per que & altiora queq, in communi tratantier, & ipſa 
repreſentatio nominis Chriſtiani magna veneratione celebratur. |, JefuM 
Of theſe the thirty cighth Canon Apoſtolical (as it is called ) ex- edverſ. " 
preſly ſpeaks ( which Canons though not of authority ſuffi- PHcb. 
cient to ground any right upon , miay yet be allowed the 
place of a Teſtimony of the practice of the Primitive Church, 
eſpecially towards the third Century.) Awyrrpor &% tres cred G& —_— 
nku off wmavomey,, * avareyimumy dNiavs me bypar © dine ( —_S ; 
fBtias x ms ipmſoons Cnthiomagnds drmeyes darvinwany, 
Twice a year a Synod of Biſhops was to be kept for diſcuſſing 


matters of Faith, and reſolving matters of Prafice, To the 
; | Bbb 2 {ame 
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ſame purpoſe the Council of Antioch... 4. D. 343, ' am ds, 


Ch, KAHTNHLSTHY 5 yeeds ; X% Ts Toy 1419 21T. utero dartoci;, vahws . 
£10 *W.0 ec vodes val? £24.50 Emp ts Try £717 %3 mv: Md V5c3W3 II 
d vTrp3! 7s tree, To theſe Councils the Presbyters and Dea- ! 
Cons: came, a3 appears by that Canon of the Council. of ' 4#-- 
tioch; and 1n the ſeventh Canon of the Nzizene Council by 
Alphonſus Piſanus the ſame cuſtom 1s decreed, but no. fuck. 
thin” occurs 1n-the Codex Canonrm,ecither of Tilius or Jujtelles 
his 7 tition z and the Arabrck, Edition of that-Counctl 4s cot . 
cctv. to have been compiled above Fonr hundred years at- 
ter :he Council ;vt, Bur however we fee evidence enough ; 
af .cais prattic ot celehra:::g Provincial Synods twice a year ; 
now in the Aſſembling of theſe Biſhops together for muru--. 
2l counſel in their aftairs, there was a necellity. of-ſome or- 
dc 75 be obferved,* There was no difference as. to the pows- - 
er of !:2 Biſhops themſelves, who had a! equal authority, in . 
their {creral Churches, and none over one- another, For - 
Epiſcopatus mus <t cujus a ſingulis in ſolidum pars tenetur , 
as Cyprian ſpzaks; aid as Ferome, Ubicung; Epiſcopus fuerits. 
ſive Rome, five Eugnbi:, five Conftantinopolis, five Rhegiis five: 
Ale>:andrie, ſroe Tanis , ejuſdem eſt meriti, ejufadem eſt Sacer-- 
dotii, Potentta divitiarum & paupertatis humalitas , vel -ſub-. 
limiorem , wel inferiorem Epiſcopum non fact : Ceterum. om-: 
nes Apnſtol:ram ſucceſſores ſayt, There being then no - diiic-, 
rence between them, no man calling himſelf Epiſcopum Epiſ- 
coporum, as Cypriun elſewhere ſpeaks, ſo11e other way mult be, 
found out to preſerve order among them, and to moderate, 
the affairs of the Councils; and therefore 1t was determined. 
in the Council of Axtioch, thathe that was the Biſhop of: the 
Metropolis, ſhould have the honour of Metropalicau ' among 
the Biſtops, Alzg T2 4 TH WWROTAH marry s Yeu IT e yery ma ; = 
Tas Tus Th F-5y 191 Toy ws, Ot" diets nw, T1 (mun aparye:7y, 
&'v7: * becauſe" of the - great conftuence of p-opie-140 that City, 
therefore we ſhould have the prehcminence above the weſt, We 
ice how far they are from atiributing any Divine Right to 
Metropolitzas;, and therefore the ;Rights of - Metropolitzn; 
are called by the ſ{ixth:Canen of the Nicene Council, v7 ag. fin 
>, whick: hal bcen a diſhonourable introduttion for the 
| 4 Metropolitzn 


\ 
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Metropolitan rights, hag; they thought them grounded, Upon 
Apoſtolical-inſtitatiqn;/; Noting, gore evident in; Autiqui-, - 
ty-chea; the hongug; Ol Merropolenzys tepending upon, Their: 
Sees ;, . thence when auyp Cities, were 'ralfed by the Emperor; 
to-the honour ' of Meropoler, their Biſhop became a Metro- 
litan, as is moſt evident MW» 7ufira334% prima , and ſor it there. 
are Canons inthe Councils decxeeing, ut 3 but of this more. 
afterwards. * The chief Biſhap of A4jpjse. was oply called pri-, 
me .;ſedis Epiſcopus,; thence. we'have-a. Canox 1n the Codex Cain 39. 
Eccleſie Africane , | "Qs - & rg) wrgwns + 19rd eas tmovomy wo, 
Moira $5 26500 th) 4: few: 7 dagoy hight, 1, cno87 6-7e0Tiy 171 moTs * 
W226 upror tn7Kmr? mars whiees. | That the' Biſhop - of: 
the chief- See ſhould nct be-ealiadube; Exanch of the Prieſts, or: 
chief Prieſt, or: any thing of like t1atart., ;buty-ouly 1b? Biſhop of 
the chief; $eat, | Therefore it hath, been well @bjerved thatthe 
African Churches did retain longeſt -the- Primitive fimplict= 
ty. and humility among them z. and, when the-voice was faid 
to be heard in the Chuech;upon the flowing inrat riches, Ho 
die venenum efſuſung ft; 14yB4clefiam;-,by the working. of awhich 
poyſon the ſpirits. of-cthe Prekates, began to well with pride, 
and ambition (as is 'to9;;evigeat.;in Church Hiſtory.) 'only: 
Africa clcaped the infection'moſt,, and' reliſted the tyran- 
nical incroachments: of the Roman: Biſhop, with the: greateſt; 
magnanimity and courage, 25-mfy.;he icen by Pe excellcat, 
Epiiilegt ther Corncet of; Cardbpgzeyuto Bexiface Buhop at Rorpe 
it-the Gagex -Ecclefte  Africaxg. 1 89:;that. however - Africa: py, .,. 
hath; been always fruitful of moaſters; -yet-m that ,ambrri-; : 
ous-age 'it. had no other, wonder but only this, that it ſhoukd 
elcapeo tree. from that ryphs [aculeris ( as they then called, 
it.) that monſtrous itch, of prideand amyition, Fromwhence: 
we may yell-rite tothe laſt ſtep of the power at, the Ebuschy 
which was afcer the Eaypirejgrew Chrittian ,. andragny Pro. 
vigc2s did allogiate together, then-the hoagnr and-!power of 
Patriarchs came upon the ſtage. And now. began the! whole 
Chriſtiaa world to. b2 the Cock-pitr , wherein the two great 
Prelates of Rom2. 4nd Conſt antinaple (trive with their greateſt; 
force far -maſtery of one another, and the, whole. world with 
them ,, -as may ; be, ſeen in the ations af i Paſchaſinns the 
Ryman Legat te Conte! 0i,.Chakedons From wheace for « 
War : 
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ward the great Leviathan by his tumbling in the Waves-6n- 
deayoured to get, the Dominion of -all- into- his hands: but. 
God hath at laſt put a hook-into. his noſtrils ,: and raiſed - up 
the great inſtruments of Reformation, who-like-the Sword- 
fih have ſo pierced into his. Bowels, that by His tummbling-he' 
may only haſten his approaching ruine, and: give the Church : 
every day more hopes of ſeeing its ſelf freed from the tyran- 
ny of an-Uſurped power, By this ſcheme and draught now 


-Of the increaſe of the- Churches power, nothing can be more 


evident, then r!1at it riſe not from any divine -inſtitution;: but 
only from Poſitive and Ecclehaſtical Laws made according to;! 


the ſeveral! ſtates and conditions wherein the Church was ;” 


which as 1c gradnaly grew up,fo was the power of the Church 
by mutual coaſent fitted to che ſtate of the Church in its ſe- 
veral ages: Which wasthe firſt argument that the Primitive 
Chnrch did not conceive it felf bound to obſerve any one 
unalterable form of Goyernment, This being the chief the reſt 
that follow, will ſooner be diſpatched. 

The ſecond is f15m the great varieties as to Government 
which were in ſeveral Churches. What comes from Divine right 
is obſerved unz'terably in one unfferm and conſtant tenour: but 
what we find fo much diverſified according to ſevoral places, 


"we may have ground to look on only as an Eccleſiaſtical 


conſtitution , which was followed by every Church: as it.judg- 
ed convenient. Now as to Church Government we may 
find ſome Chnrches without Biſhops for a long time , ſome 
but with one 'Biſhop ina whole Nation, many Cities without 
any, where Biſhops were common ; many Churches diſconti- 
nue Biſhops for 2 great while where they had been; no cer- 


tain rule obſerved for medelling their Dioceſles where they 


were ſtill continued, Will not all theſe things make it ſeem 
very improbable that it ſhould be an Apoſtolical inſtitntion, 
that no Church ſhould be without a. Biſhop ? Fi: {t then ſome 
whole Nations ſeem to have been without any Biſhops at all , 
if we may belive their own Hiſtorians. Soif we may believe 
the great Antiquaries of the'Church of Scotland, that Church 
was governed by their Culdei, as they called their Presbyters, 
without any Biſhop over them, for a long time, Johannes 
Maj ſpeaks of their taſtruftion in the Faith, Per ſacerdo- 


Fes 
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ter & Moxachos fine Epiſcopis Scoti 'in fide' eruditi ; but leſt K 

that ſhould: be incerpoote] only of their converfion, Foban- 2* 57% 

»er Fordoxus is clear andfull as to thetr Government, from the cp... 

time of their converſion'about . D. 263. to the coming of 

Polladixs A. D. 436: that they were only governed by Pres- —_ — 

byters.and Monks; * Aare 'Palladii advemtam babebant” Stoti VE PR 

fides Dotiorer ac Sacramentoruam Miniſtratores Precbytetos ſo- 

lummods., vel Monschos ritum ſequentes Ecclefie Primitive. V. Blondel. 

So much miſtaken was that learned man, who faith, that nei- 29+ /- 3+ 

ther: B:4e nor any other affirms that' the Scorr were former- f8* 37+ 

ly-raled by a Presbytery, 'or ſo much as'that they had any , 

Presbyter among them. Neither 'is it- any ways ſufficeifht 

to. fay that theſe Presbyters did derive their authority from 

fone Biſhops : for however we ſee here a Church governed 

without fuch, or-if they had any, they were only choſen 

from their Cldei, much after the cuſtom of the Church of : 

Alexendria, as Hefor Boethius doth imply. © Ard if we believe 5c bit. 

Philoftorgins, the Gotbick*Churches were planted and govern- 

ed: by Presbyters foy above ſeventy years : for ſo-long it was 

from: their firſt converſion to the tune of V/philas, whom he 

makes their firſt Biſhop, And great probability there is, that 

where Churches were planted by Presbyters, as the Church of 

Fraxce by Andechinus and Inignis , that afterwards upon the _ 

increaſe of Churches and Presbyters' to rule them, they did 

from among themfelves chooſe 'one to be as the Biſhop over 

them as Pothinus was at Lyats. For we no where read in 

thaſe early plantations of Churches, that where there were 

Presbyters already, they ſent to other Churches to derive Epiſ- | 

copal ordination from them. Now'for whole Nations having |. 

but one Biſhop, ' we have the teſtitmony of Sozomey, that in 

Seyhia, which by the Romans was called Maſiz inferior 

mal mores Wits ves ndvres (iotery ty iow Althingh there Hiſt, ecal; 

were many Cities thy bad but one Biſhop. The like Godienns ; 6 c4Þ.19% 

rejates. of-the Abafline Churches, 'though their Territories be. 

of: vaſt extent, there is but only one Biffiop in all thoſe Domi. 2* 1-5 

nions, whois the Biſhop of 4h1une. And where Biſhops were pe o 

moſt common, it is evident they looked not on it as an Apoſto- Te” 

lical rule for every City to have' a Biſhop,” which it muſt have. . 

if vas awApaltolical inſtitution for-the Church to follow 
94 | the 


Eclog.lz. | 
Cap. 5» 
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the Ciml Government. - Theodoret \mentions 800: Churches: 
under his charge, in. whoſe: Diotefr-Prolomy placeth many: 
other Cities of Note befides'Cyris, as 4riſtriz, Regia, Kuvay 
Heraclea, &c. In the Province of Tripoly. he reckons nice: 


- Cities which had but five Biſhops, as appears: by the Notztia 


Epbeſ. 
Hned. 1. 
ad fin, 
4 ot, To 


Cyprian. 
ef.3-26, 
30,31. 


Eccleſie Africane, In Thracia every Biil.op had . ſeveral Ct- 
ties under -hirmy, The Biſhop» of - Heractea that and Panien 3; 
the .Biſngap.of Byze? had it and: Arcadiopoliz ; of Cala had 
it and Calipslis ,, -Sabſadia had' it and "Apbrodifias. It 1s 
needleis ta produce more inſtances .of this nature either 
ancient or . modern, : they being {ſo common and obviaus. 
But. further ,,we -find. Brſſhops diſcontinued for a long 
time inthe greateſt Churches, ' For if there be no Church 
without a Biſhop, - where was the Church af Rowe when 
from the Martyrdome of Fabian, and the baniſhmeut 
of Lacixsr the Church was governed only by the Clergy ? 
So the Church of Carthage when Cyprian was baniſhed ; the 


- Church of the Eaſt, - when Meletius; of Antioch, Euſcbius , 


 Somoſatenus, Pelagius of Laodicea and the reſt of the Orthc= 
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dox Biſhops were baniſhed for ten years ſpace, 'and Flavia- 
aus and Diodorus two Presbyters ruled the Church of A#- 
zioch the mean while, The Church of Carthage was twenty 
four years without a Biſhop in the time of - Henerih , 
King of the Vandals; :and when it was offered them that 
they might have.a Biſhop vpon-admuting the: Arrians to a 
free exerciſe of their Religion among them., their anſwer 
w2s upon thoſe terms, Eccleſia epiſcopum non delefatur habere ; 
and Balſamon ſpeaking of the Chriſtian Churches in the 
Eaſt, determines it neither fafe nor neceſſary in their preſcrt 
ſtate to have Biſhops ſet up over them. And laſtly for their 
Dioceſe, it is evident. there was no certain rule for: modelling 
thew. In ſame places they were : far leſs then 1n others. 
Generally 1n the Prinieive and Eaſtern Churches they were 
very ſmall and little, as far more convenient for the end of 
themin.the- Government of the Churches under the Biſhops 
charge : it being-obſerved out of Walafridus Strabo by a 
lcarged man, Fertur in Orientis parribus per ſingulas. .urbes& 
prefeciuras -ſingulss eſſe Epiſcoporum gubernationes. . 11 Africk,, 
if we look but into the writings of Auguſtine, we _ ws 

hundreds 
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hnndreds of Biſhops reſorting to one Council. In Trelaxd a- 
lone, St. Patrick is ſaid by Nin at the firſt Plantation of 
Chriſtianity to have founded 365 Biſhopricks. S0_ Sozomerx £15-7.6-19 
tells us, that among the Arabians and Cyprians, Novatians 
and Montanifts, "Ev xoums emoxomu izgeviar, the very Villages 
had Biſhops among them. | 

"The next evidence that the Church did not look upon it ScR7. 
ſelf as bound by a Divine I.aw to obſerve any one Model of 
Government, is, the conforming the Eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
ment to the Civil. For if the obligation aroſe from a Law 
{ oF God, that muſt not be altered according to civil Conſtitn- 
tions, which are variable according to the different ſtate and 
conditions of things, If then the Apoſtles did ſettle things 
by a ſtanding Law in their own times, how comes the Model 
of Church-Government to alter with the Civil Form ? Now 
that the Church did generally follow the Civil Goyernment, 
is freely acknowledged and inſiſted on by learned perſons of 
all ſides; eſpecially after the diviſion of the Roman Empire 
by Conſt zntize the Great. The full making out of which 1s a z;,,.,; 
work too large to be here undertaken, and hath been done 7ithan 5» 


to very good purpoſe already, by Berterius, Salmafius, Gotho- Diatribe. 
fred, Bloudel and others, in their learned Diſcourſes of the 54'm4l- ep. 


Suburbicarian Provinces, Which whether by them we under- ,, Silas. 
ſtand that which did correſpond to the Prefecture of the Pro- ver. Sir- 
voſt of Rome, which-was within a hundred miles compaſs of mond. De 
the City of Rome, or that which anſwered to the Vicarius 119 Pan. 
Urbis, whoſe Juriſdiftion was over the Ten Provinces diſtin or 2 =—_ 
from Italy, properly ſo called, whoſe Metropolis was Milan jefur.in- 
or which is moſt probable, the Metropolitan Province anſwer- dicie Con- 
ing to the Juriſdiction of the Preſe9us Urbis, and the Patri- je#ur. 
archate of the Roman ſtop to the Vicarius Urbis ; which 9nd). 4: 
way ſoever we take it, we fee it anſwered to ©. Civil Go- ado 
vernment. [I ſhall not here enter that debate , but. only &c. * © 
briefly at preſent ſet down the Scheme of both Civil and Ec- Diſcourſe 
cleſialticai Government, as it is repreſented by our learned 2 the P4- 
Br-erwood, The whole Empire of Rome was divided into quran 
Thirteen Dioceſes , whereof ſeven belonged the Eaſt Em- ment © 
pire, and ſix (heſide the PrefeCture of the City of Rome ) to the anci- 
the Weſt. Thoſe Thirteen Dioceſes, together with that Pre@- cnt Cur. 
CEE fefture + *: 
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fefture contained among them 1 20 Provinces, . or-thereabout; 
ſo that to every Dioceſs belanged the adminiſtration of ſun- 
dry Provinces : Laſtly , every Province contained many Ci- 
ties within their Territories. The Cities had for. their Ru- 
lers thoſe Infericur Judges which in the Law are called Des 
fenſores Civitatum ;, and their Scats. were the Cities them- 
felves, to- which alt the Towns and Villages in their ſeveral 
Territories were to reſort for Juſtice. The Provinces had for 
theirs either Proc onſa/es, Or Conſulares, Or Praſides, Or Carre- 
Fores; four ſundry appellations ,, but almoſt all of equal Au- 
thority, aud their Seats were the chicteit Cities or Merropoles 
of the Provinces, of which in every Province there was one, 
to which all Inferiour Citics for judgment in matters of Im- 
portance did reſort, Laſtly, the Dioceſles had tor theirs the 
Licutcnants caticd Vicariz, aud their Seats were the Merropoles- 
or Principal Cities of the Dioceſs , whence the Edicts of the: 
Emperour or other L.aws were publiſhed and ſent abroad into: 
all the Provinces of the Dioceſs, and where the Pretorinm and: 
chief Tribunal ſor Judgment was placed to determine Ap-. 
peals, and: miniſter Juſtice (as might be occation)' to all the 
Provinces belonging to that Juriſdiction, And this was the 
diſpoſition of the Roman Governours, And'truly it is. 
wonderful ( faith that Tcarned Anthor ) how nearly and ex-. 
ally the Church in her Government did imitate this civil Or-. 
dination of the Roman Magiſtrates. For firſt in every City, 
as there was a. Defenſor Civitatis for Secular Government, to : 
was there placed a. Biſhop for Spiritual Regiment, - (in every 
City of the Eaſt, and in every City of the Weſt, almoſt a. 
ſeyeral Biſhop) whoſe Juriſdiction extended but to the City, 
and the places. within the Territory. For which canſe the 
Juriſditian of a. Biſhop was. aficiently calied Heer, fgnt- 
tying not ( as many ignorant Noveliſts think ) a Pariſh, as. 
now the word is taken, that is, the Places or Habitations 
near a Church, but the Towns an Villages near a-City ; all 
which, together withthe City, the Biſhop had in charge, Se- 
condly, -In every Province, as there was a Preſident, fo there 
was an Archbiſhap, and becauſe his Seat was the prineipat. 
City of the Province, he was commonly known by. the.name 


of Metropolitan. Laſtly, in. every Dioceſs, as there was a 
Lienenante 
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-purpoſe , which was obſerved hext to the'Striptures; not 
trom any obligation of the things themſelves,-but fromthe 


conduceablchelſs of thoſe things (as they judged them) to the 
Preſerving the peace and unity of the Church. - 


CHAP: VILE 


An Inquiry into the Fudgment of Reformed Divines concerning 
tbe wnalterable Divine Right of particular Forms of Church- 
Government : wherein it is made appear , that the moſt emi- 
nent Divines of the Reformation did wever conceive any one 
Form neceſſary , manifeſted by three Arguments. 1. From 
the Fndgment of thoſe who make the Form of Church-Govern- 
ment mutable, and to depend upon the Wiſdom of the Ma- 
giftrate and Church. This cleared to have been the Fudgment 
of moſt Divines of the Church of England ſince the Reforma. 

' tion, Archbiſhop Cranmer's Jadgment, with others of the Re- 

"formation in Edward the Sixth's time, now firſt publiſhed from 
his authentick M S., The ſame ground of ſetling Epiſcopacy 

".#4 ©. Elizabetl*s time. The Judgment of Arcbbiſhup Whit- 

" gift, Biſhop. Bridges, Dr. Loe, Mr, Hooker, largely to that 

= purpoſe, in King James bis time. The King's own cpinion. 
"Dr. Sutcliffe, - Since of Crakanthorp, Mr, Hales, My. Chil- 
lingworth, . The teftimony of Foreign Divines to the ſame pur= 
poſe, Chemnitius, Zanchy. French Divines, Peter Moulin, 
Fregevil, Blondel, Bochartus, Amyraldus. Other learned 
Men, Grotius, Lord Bacon, &c, 2. Thofe who look upon equa- 
lity as the Primitive Form, yet judge Epiſcopacy lawful; An- 
guſtane Confeſſion, Mclanchton , Arrticuli Smalcaldici, 

- Prince of Anhalt, 'Hyperius, Hemingius : The pradiice of 
' moſt Foreign Churches, Calvin and Beza both approving E- 
Piſcopacy, and Dioceſan Churches. Salmaſins, &c, 3, Thoſe 
who judge Epiſcopacy to be the Primitive Form, yet look, not on 
it as neceſſary. Biſhop Jewel, Fulk, Field, Biſhop Downam, 
Biſhop Bancroft, Biſhop Morton, Biſhop Andrews. Saravia, 

| Francis Maſon, and others. The Concluſion hence laid in or- 
d-r to U Principles conducing thereto. 1. Prudence muſt 
be uſed in Church-Government, at laſt confeſſed. hy all. parties. 


Inde- 
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Tudependerts in eledizve Synods , and Church Covenants, ad- 
on of Members, number in Congregations. Presbyteriauy- 
iu Claſſes and Synods, Lay-elders, Occ. Epiſcopal in Dioceſes, 
Cauſes, Rites, &Cc. 2. That prudence beſt, mhich- comes 
neareſt Primitive pradiice. A Preſidency for life over ay. Eccle= 
fraſtical Senate ſhewed to be that form, in order to it, Preghy- 
teries to be reſtored. Dioceſes leſſened. Proumcial Synods kepe 
twice a year. The reaſonableneſs aud eafineſs of Accommoda- 
tion ſkewed. The whole concluded. | 


Aving thus far proceeded, through Divine aſſiſtance; in 
H our intended method, and having found nothing deter- 
mining the neceſlicy of any one Form of Government in the 
ſeveral Laws of Nature and Chriſt, nor 1n the practice of 
Apoſtles, or Primitive Church ; the only thing poſlible to 
raiſe a ſuſpition of novelty in this opinion, is, that it ts con- 
trary to the judgment of the ſeveral Churches of the Refor- 
mation. I know it is the lalt 4/y!um which many run to, when 
they are beaten off from their imaginary fancies, by pregnant 
teſtimonies of Scripture and Reaſon, to ſhelter themlelves. 
under the”A:J]S> 7p of ſome particular perſons, to whomtheir- 
Underſtandings are bored in perpetual ſlavery : But if Men 
would but ence think their Underſtandings at age to judge for 
themſelves, and not make them lie under a continual Pu- 
Pillage, ' and but take the pains to travel over the ſeveral 


Churches of the Reformation, they would find themſelves. 


freed of many ſtrange miſpriſiens they were poſlefled with 
before, and underſtand far better the ground and reaſon of 
their pitching upon their ſeveral Forms, thai! they ſeem to 
do, who found all things upon a Divine Right. -- I believe 
there will , upon the moſt impartial furvey , ſcarce be one, 
Church of the Reformation brought, which deth imbrace 
any Form of Government, becauſe it Icoced upon that Form 
as only neceſſary by an uvalterable ſi:nding Law ; but eve- 
ry-one took up that Form: of Gover: ment which was judg-. 
ed moſt ſuitable to the Gate and ccndit:on of their: ſeveral 
Churches : But that } may the better make this appear, I - 
ſhall make uſe of ſome arguments whereby to demonſtrate, 


that the moſt eminencDivines that. have lived fince the-Refor- P 
mation, 


nation, 1t is impoſſible they ſhould confer any thing by their 
ordination, If to this it be anſwered, that the validity of 
their ordination did depend upon the conſent of the Biſhops, 
and that Presbyters may ordain, if delegated thereto by Bi- 
ſhops, as FPax!inus might ordain on that arcount at Antioch. 
Ec is eaſily anſivered, that this very power. of doing it by dele- 
gation, doth imply an intrinſecal power in themſelves of doing 
tc, For if ”resbyters be forbidden ordaining others by Scrip- 
tures, then they can neither do it in their own perſons, nor 
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hy delegation from others. For quod alicui ſuo nomine nou li- Reg. juris 


cet, rec aliens: licebit : Ardthat rule of Cyprian muſt hold true, 57- 


Nox aliquid cuiquam largiri poteſt humana indulgentia, ubi inter- Epift.68.. 


cedit & l-g.m tribuit divina praſcriptio, There can be no dif- 
penſiag with Divine Laws; which muſt be, if that may be 
delegated to- other perſons, which was required of Men in 
the Office wherein they are, And if Presbyters have power 
of confercing nothing by their Ordination, how can an after- 
conſent of Biſhops make that at of theirs valid, for confer- 
ring right and power by it ? It appears then, that this power 
was reſtrained by the Laws of the Church, for preſerving 
Unity in its ſelf ; but yet ſo, that in cale of necellitz what 
was done by Pres'yters , was not looked on as invalid, But. 
againſt this the caſe of 1/hyras, ordained, as It is faid, a 
Presbyter by Colluthus, and pronounced null by the Council of 
Alexandria, is commonly pleaded. Burt there is na great dif- 
ficulty in anſwering it, For, Firſt, the pronouncing ſuch an: 
Ordination null, doth not evidence that they looked on the 
power of Ordination, 2s belonging of divine right only to. 
Biſhops.; for we find by many inſtances, that acting in & 


bare contempt: af Eccleſiaſtical Canons was ſufficient to de- Y.3londel., 
e any from being Presbyters. Secondly, If Iſchyr.s had 4Þ p.3:5+ 


Wes ordained by a Biſhap, there were circumſtances enough 
to induce the CouncH to pronounce It null, Firjt, as done 
out of the Diocets, in which cale Ordinations nulled by Cou- 
exl, Arel. c. 13. Secondly, done by open and pronouiced: 
Schiſmaticks. Thirdly, done. fine titulso Sm $21, and 1s 
nulled by the Canons then. 1hirdly, Collutbus did nat att as a 
Presbyter in ordaining, but as a Biſhop of the Meletian 
pacty in.Cynu, as the Clergy of Mareotas ſpeaking of as 4 

TY 
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his Ordination, v3 Koxaids 4 peo fultge gavmedev I O- *Emozomir, 
by Collythus a Presbyter, faking ſhewof being a Biſhop; and 
is ſuppoſed to have been ordained'a Biſhop by Meletizs, More 
concerning this may be ſeen in Bloudel, who fully clears all the 
particulars here mentioned. So that notwithſtanding, this 
Inltance, 'nothing appears, but that the power of Ordination 
was reſtrained only by *Eccleftiaſticat Laws. 


The laſt thing to prove that the Church did aCt upon pru- 


_ ence in Church-Government, is, from the many reſtraints in 


Ep. 75. 


other caſes made by the Church, for reſtraint of that- liberty 
which was allowed by Divine Laws. He muſt be a ſtranger to 
the ancient Canons , and Conſtitutions -of the Church,” that 
takes not notice- of ſuch reſtraints made by Canons, as fn re- 
ference to obſervation of ſeyeral Rites and Cuſtoms in the 
Churches, determined by the Provincial Synods of the ſeve- 

al Churches ; for which purpoſe their Provincial Synods 
were {till kept up in the Faſtern Church, as appears by the 
Teſtimony of Firmilizn in his Epiſtle to Cyprian : Qua ex 
cauſa neceſ{uriv- apud nos fit ut per fingulos annos ſeniores & pra» 
poſiti in unum conveniamws ad diſponenda ea que cure noftre com- 
miſſu ſunt. Ut fi que graviora ſunt communi conſilio dirigantur, 
lapfis quoque fratribus, &c. medela queratur, non quaſi a nobis 
remiſſionem peccatorum conſequantur ;, ſed ut per nos ad intelligen- 
tiam dlifiorum ſuorum convertantur, & Domino plenius ſatisfacere 
cogantur, The ſeveral Orders about the Diſcipline of the 
Church were determined in theſe Synods ; as to which, he 


* that would find a command in Scripture for their Orders a- 


bout the Catechument, and Lapfi, will take pains to no pur- 
poſe, the-Church ordering things it ſelf for the better regu- 


: lating the ſeveral Churches they were placed over. . A das 
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monſtrative argument, that theſe things came not from D;- 
vine command, is, from the great diverſity of theſe cuſtoms 
in ſeveral places : of which beſides Socrates, Sozomen largel 

ſpeaks, and may be eaſily gathered from the Hiſtory of the 
ſeveral Churches : When the Church began to enjoy eaſe and, 
liberty , and thereby had opportunity of enjoying greater 
conveniency for Councils; we- find what was determined by 


v »/, Eccl. thoſe Councils , were entred into. a Codex Canonum for that: 
"7 : purpoſe, 
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Lieutenant-General, fo was there a Primate ſeated alſo in the 
principal City of the Dzoceſ7, as the Liewtenant was, towhom 

the laſt determining of: Appeals from all the Provinces in dif- 
ferences of the Clergy, and the ſqvereign care of all the Djo- 

ceſ7 for ſundry points of Spiritual Government did belong, 

By this you may ſee that there were Eleven Primates befides 

the three Patriarchs ; for of the Thirteen Dzoceſſes, (beſides 

the Prefecture of the City of Rome, which was adminiſtred * 

by the Patriarch of Rome) 'that of Egypr was governed by 

the Patriarch of Alexandria, and that of the Orieat by the 
Patriarch of Amtiochia, and all the reſt by the Primates: be- 

tween whom and the Patriarchs was no difference of Turiſ- 

diction and Power, but only of ſome Honour which accrued : 

to them by the dignity of their Sees; as is clearly expreſſed 

in the third Canox of the Conncil of Conſtantinople, Tir wiv it Cod, 
Tu KourcaiTipo) mu Mews CmTHOTY yay 75 Teeofera F muss UT 70 7 Pw- Can. 165. 
uns Gino uomov. Yn T3 #1) gury ve Pounrs whereby Conſt antinople 

is advauced to the Honorary Title of a Patriarchat next to Rome, 

becanſe it was New Rotne, Whereby it 1s evident that the-Ho- 

nour belonging to the Biſhop-of old Rome did ariſe from its 

being the Imperial City, The Honour of the Biſhop riſing, 

as Auſtin ſaith, that of the Deacons of Rome did, propter mag- Lueſt. ex 
nificentiam urbis Romane que caput eſe videtur omnium Civita= 4994-Tejt. 
tm. Hereby now we fully ſee what the original was of the {+ **": 
power of Archbiſhops, Metropolitens and Patriarchs inthe Church, 

viz. 'the contempcrating-the Eccleſiaſtical Government to the - 

Civil. 

The next evidence that the Church did not look upon its gg 
ſelf as bound by a Divine Law te a certain form of Govern- 

ment, but did order things its felf in order to peace and uni- 

&, is, that after Epiſcopal Government was ſetled in the 
Church, yet - Ordination by- Presbyters was looked on as va- 

lid, For whichtheſe inſtences may ſuffice. About the year 390. 
Fobannes Caſſiznus reports that one Abbot Daniel inferiour to Codar 4. 
none of thote who lived in the Deſert of Sceris was made a &+ 7» 
Deacon, 4 B. Paphnatio folitudinis ejuſdem Pretbyters : In: tan- 

tum enim virtutibus ipſins adaugebat , ut quem vite me- 

. ritis. fibi & gratia parem noverat , coaquare ſibi etiam ſacer- | 


gat bonore- feſtinaret. a” neqguaquam ferens in infert- 
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ore enm minifterio dintins immorari, optanſque { bimet ſucceſſirem 
digniſſimum providere, ſuperfies cum Presbyters bonore provexit, 
W hat more plain and evident than that here a Presbyter or- 
dained a Presbyter, which we no where read was pronoun- 
ced null by Th-oph:ls then Bilbop of Alexandria, or any 
others at that time ? It is a known inſtance, that in the or- 
dination ot Pelagius firſt Biſhop of Rome, there were only two 
Biſhops concurred, and one Presbyter : whereas; according ts 
the fourth Canon of the Nicene Council , three Biſhops are 
abſolutely required fer ordination of a Biſhop ; either thex 

Ana}? Bil, Pelagius was no Canonical Biſhop, and ſo the point of Suc- 
vis. Pe/2g « ceſſion thereby fails in the Church of Rome © or elte a Presby.- 
708, ter hath the {ame intrin{ecal power of ordination which a Bi- 
ſhor? hath, but it 1s only reſtrained by Eccleſiaſtical Laws. In 
the time of Ewttatbis Biſhop of Antioch, which was done A.D, 
Diſfert. in 228. as Jacobus Gothofredus proves, till the time of the ordi- 
Philoſt.1.2. nation of Paulinws, 4. D. 362. which was for thirty four years 
©-7* ſpace, when the Church was governed by Paxlinus and his Col- 
leagues withdrawing from the publick Aſſemblies; it will be 
hard to ſay by whom the ordinations were performed all this 
while, unleſs by Pawlinus and his Colleagues, In the year 
Ep.92.c.r. 452+ it appears by Leo in his Epiſtle to Ruſticus Narbonenſir, 
that ſome Presbyters took upon them to ordain as Biſhops, 
about which he was conſulted by Rufticus what was to be done 
in that caſe with thoſe ſo ordained: Leo his reſolution of that 
caſe is obſervable, Si qui autem Clerici ab ijtis pſeudo-Epiſio- 
pis in iis Ecclefiis ordinati ſunt, que ad proprios Epiſcopos pertie 
rebant, & ordinatio eoram cum conſenſu & judicio praſidentium 
falla eſt , poteſt rata haberi, ita nt in ipſis kcc eſus perſeverent, 
« Thoſe Clergy-men who were ordained by iuch as took up-, 
«on them the Office of Biſhops, in Churchts belorging to 
<« proper Biſhops, if the Ordivation were performed by the 
<« conſent of the Biſhops, ir may be looked on as valid, and 
& thoſe Presbyters remain in their Office in the Church, So 
that by the conſent ex poſt fafto of the true Biſkops , thoſe 
Presbyters thus ordained , were looked on as Lawtul Presby- 
ters, which could not be, unleſs their Ordainers had an in» 
trinlecal power of Ordination, which was only reſtrained by 


the Laws of the Church; for if they have no power of Ordi- 
nation, 
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mation, have been all of this-mind, That 0 one Form is de« 
termined as neceſſary for the Church.of Gad in . all "Ages of | the 


World, For if many of them have ix theſs aſſerted the Form 


,of Church Government mutable;, if theſes 'who have thought an 
equality among Miniſters the Primitive Form , have yet thought 
a Government by Epiſcopacy lawful and uſeful: If, laſth X 
thoſe who have been for Epiſcopacy , have not judged it neceſſary, 
then I ſuppoſe it will be evident, that none of -them have 


judged any one Form taken excluſively of others, to be: 


founded upon an unalterable right: For whatſoever is ſo 
founded, is made a neceſſary duty in all Churches to obſerve 
it, and it is unlawful to vary from it, or to change it accord= 
ing to the prudenceof the Church, according to-the ſtate and 
condition of it. I now therefore undertake to make theſe 
things out in their order, 

Firſt, I begin withthoſe who have #x the/; aſſerted the mu- 
tability of the Form of Church Government, Herein I ſhall 
not follow the Engliſh humour, to be more acquainted with 
the ſtate of. Forraign ;places then their own ; 'but it being of 
greateſt concernment to know upon what accounts Epiſcopal 
Government was ſetled among our ſelves, inorder toour ſub- 
miſſion to-it; I ſhall therefore make enquiry into the judge» 
ment of thoſe perſons concerning it, who either have been 
inſtrumental in ſetling it, or-the great defenders of it-after its 
ſettlement.; 1 doubt not-but to make it evident, that before 
theſe late unhappy times, the main ground for ſetlingEpiſco- 
pal Government in this Nation, was not accounted any pre- 
tence of Divine Right, but the conveniency of that Form 
of Church Government to the ſtate and condition of this 


Church at-the- time of its Reformation : For which we are- 


to conſider, that the Reformation of our Church was not: 
wrought by the Torrent of a popnlar fury, nor the InfurreQi-: 
on of one patt of the Nation againſt another ; but was wile-. 
ly, gravely, and maturely debated, and ſetled with a great 
deal of conſideration. I meddle not with the times of Hex- 
ry 8. when I will not deny but the firſt quickning of the Re- 
tormation might be, but the matter of it was as yet rnde and 
undigeſted ; I datc the birth of it from the firſt ſettlement of 
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Reformation, Who A. D. r547. was no ſooner entred up- 
on his Throne, but: ſome courſe was preſently taken in order 
to Reformation, Commiſſioners with InjunQtions were dif-' 
patched to the ſeveral parts of the Land; but the main buſi- 
neſs of the Reformation was referred to the Parliament call'&- 
November 4. the ſame year, when all former Statutes about 
Religion were recal?d, as may be ſeen at large in Mr. Fox, 
and Liberty allowed for profeſſing the Goſpel according to 
the principles o: Reformation, all baniſhed perſons for Reli- 
gion being calPd home, Upon this, for the better eſtabliſhing 
of Religion, and the publick Order for the Service of God, 
an Aſſembly of ſeleft Divines is call*d, by ſpecial order from 
the Kings Majeſty, ſor debating of the ſettlement of things. 
according to the Word of God, and the practice of the Pri- 
mitive Church. Theſe ſate, as Mr. Fox tells us in Windſor 
Caſtle ,, where, as he expreſleth ir, after long, learned, wile, 
and deliberate Adviſes, they d'd finally conclude and agree up- 
on one-uniform order, &c. No more is ſaid by him of it,and 
leſs by the late Hiſtorian, The proceedings then in order. to-- 
Reforma: 1on, being-ſo dark hitherto, and obſcure, by what is 
as yet extant, mnch light may accrue thereto by the help of 
ſome authentick MS. which by a hand of Providence, have 
happily come into my hands; wherein the manner and me- 
thod of: the Reformation will be more evident to the World, 
and the Frounds-upon which they proceeded, In the Conve-- 
cation that year ſitting 'with the Parliament, I find'two Peti-- 
tions made to the Archbiſhop and: the Biſhops of the Upper 
Houſe, for the calling an Aflembly of ſeleCt Divines, in order 
to the ſetling Church Aﬀairs, and for the Kings Grant for- 
their acting in Convocation, Which not being -yet to my: 
knowledge extant in publick, and conducing to our preſent 
buſineſs, I ſhall'now publiſh. from the- MS, .of Biſhop Crax- 


mers. 


They run thus : 


Certcye 
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 Certeyne Petitions and Requeſts made by the Clergy of 
"= the Lower Houſe of the Convocation, to the muſt 
Reverend Father in God, the ' Arch-Bifhop of 
pas wolf Grace, and the Reſidue of the Pre- 
lates of' the Higher Houſe, for the furtherance of 
certeyne Articles following. ' 


Firſt, © That Eccleſiaſtical Laws may be made and eſtabliſh- 
ed inthis Realm, by xxx1y, perſons, or ſo many as ſhall pleaſe 
. < the Kings Majeſty to name and appoint, according to the 
« effelt of a late Statute made in the Thirty fifth year of the 
<6 moſt noble King, and of moſt famous memory, King Hewxry 
'* the Eighth. So that all Judges Eccleſiaſtical proceeding 
©« after thoſe Laws, may be without danger and peril, 

* Alſo that according to the ancient cuſtom of this Realm, 
«and the Tenor of the Kings Writs for the ſummoning of 
<« the Parliament, which be now and ever have been directed 
« to the Biſhops of every Dioceſe, the Clergy of the Lower 
« Houſe of the Convocation may be adjoined and aſlociate 
&« with the Lower Houſe of Parliament , or elfe that all ſuch 
<« Statutes and Ordinances as ſhall be made concerning all 
<« matters of Religion and Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical may not paſs 
« without the ſight and aſſent of the ſaid Clergy. 

«* Alſo that whereas by the commandment of King Heary 
«the Eighth, certeyne Prelates and other Learned men were 
« appointed to alter the Service in the Church, and to deviſe 
<« other convenient and uni'orm order therein, who accor- 
« ding to the ſame appointment did make certeyne Books as 
* they be enformed, their requeſt is that the ſaid Books'may 
<« be ſeen and peruſed by them for a better expedition of 
& Tivine Service to be ſet furthe accordingly. 

« Alſo that Men being called to Spiritual Promotions or Pe- 
&« nefices, may have ſome allowance for their neceſſary living, 
< 2nd other charges to be ſuſteyned and botn concerning the 
« ſaid Benefices in the firſt year wherein they pay the Firſt- 
Fruits, EE BY 
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The other % : 

- ** Whete the Clergy in the preſent Convocation Aſſembled 
* have mgde humble juite unto the moſt Reverend Father in: 
« God my Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbary, and all other Bi- 
« ſhops. That hit may pleaſe them to be a mean to the Kings 
<* Majeſty, and the Lord ProteCtors Grace, that the ſaid Cler. 
«c gy, according to the tenor of the Kings Will, and the aun- 
&« cient Larys and Cuſtoms of this noble Realm, might have 
<« their rowme and Place, and be aſſociated with the Communs. 
«inthe nether Houſe of this preſent Parliament, as Members 
&« of the Communwealth, and the Kings moſt humble Subjetts, 
< and if this may not be permitted and- granted to them, 
«that then no Laws concerning the Chriſtian Religion, or 
« which ſhall concerneſpecially the perſons, poſſeſſions, rowmes, 
« Iyveings, juriſdictions, goods, or cattalls of the ſaid Clergy 
& may pals nor be enacted, the ſaid Clergy not being made pri- 
* yy thereunto, and their aunſwers and reaſons not heard. The 
© ſaid Clergy do moſt humbly beſeech an anſiver and declara- 
*<tion to be made unto them, what the ſaid moſt Reverend Fa- 
*therin God, andall other the Biſhops have done in this their 
<« humble ſuit and requeſt, to the end that the ſaid Clergy, if 
« nede be, may choſe of themſelf ſuch able and diſcrete per- 
< ſons which ſhall effetually follow the ſame ſuite in name of 
* them all, | 

« And where ina Statute ordained and.eſtabliſhed by aucto-- 
& rite-of Parliament at Weſtminſter, in the twenty fifth year of 
<« the reigne of the moſt excellent Prince , King Hexry the 
« Eighth, the Clergie of this Realm, ſubmitting themſelfe to 
&the Kings Highneſs, did knowledge and confeſle according to - 
< the truth, that the Convocations of the ſame Clergie hath 
< hen and ought to be aſſembled by the Kings Writ; And did: 
& promiſe further 5x werbo ſacerdotii, that. they never from 
*thence forth wolde preſume to attempt, allege, clayme, or 
© put in ure or enact, promulge or execute any new Canons, 
« Conſtitutions, Ordinances, Provincials, or other, or by what- 
« ſdever other name they ſhall be called in the Convocation, 
« oneles the Kings moſt Royal Aſſent- and Liſence may to them 
be h:d, to make, promalze, and execute the ſame. And his 


« Majeſty to give tus moſt Royal Aﬀſent ard AuCtorite in' that 
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& behalfe upon peyne of every one of the Cleregie doeing the 
** contrary, and beinge thereof convict, to ſuffre empriſon- 


« ment, and make Fine at the Kings Will, And that noe.Ca- 


< nons, Conſtitutions, or Ordinances ſhall be made oy put in 
* execution within this Realm by -auftorite of the Conyoca» 


*tion of the Clergy, which ſhall be repugnant to the Kings - 


<* Prerogative Royal, or the Cuſtomes, Laws or Statutes of this 
*% Realm, Which Statute is eftſbon renewedandeſtabliſhed 
*1n the xxvij. yere of the Reigne of the ſaid moſt noble Kinge, 
« as by the tenor of both Statutes more at large wilt appear, 
«the ſaid Clergie being preſently aſſembled in Convocation by 
<« auctority of the Kings Writ, doe deſire that the Kings Maje- 
« ſties licence in writeing may be for them obtained and grant- 


«eq accorging to the effect of the ſaid Statutes autoriſeing 


* them to attempt, entreate, and commune of ſuch matters, 
<« and therein freely to geve their conſents, which otherwiſe 


. © they may not do, upon paineand peril premiſed. 


* Alſo the ſaid Cleregie defireth that ſuch matters as con- 
«cerneth Religione which be diſputable, may be quietly, and 
«in good order reaſond and diſputed amongſt them in this 
«< howlſe, whereby the verites of ſuch matters ſhall the better 
© appear. . And the dowbtes being opened and reſolutely diſ- 
<« cuſſed, men may be fully perſuaded with the quyetnes of 
< their Conſctences, and the tyme well ſpent. 

Thus far thoſe Petitions, containing ſome excellent pro- 
poſals for a through Reformation, Soon after were called 
together by the Kings ſpecial order, the former ſeleCt Aiſem- 
bly at Windſor Caſtle, where met (as far as I can gueſs by 
the ſeveral Papers delivered in by every one of them ingly , 
and ſubſcribed with their own hands, all which I have per- 
uſed ) theſe following perſons. Thoms Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, Edward Archbiſhop of Yorke, the Biſhop of 
. Rocheſter, Edmund Biſhop of London, Robert ' Biſhop of 
- Carliſle, Dr. George Day, Df. Thmms Reberrſo:t, Dr. 1. Red- 


mayne, Dr. Edward Leighton , Dr. Symon Matthew, Dr. 


Wiliam Ti:ſham, Dr. Richard Coz*n, Dr. Edgeworth, Dr.. 
Owen Oplethorp, Ds. Thyrleby. Thele all gave 1 their feve-. 


ral. reſolution in papers, to the Queſtions propounded, with 
their names ſubſcribed; ( a far more prudent way then the 


Confuſion. 
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- confuſion of verbal and tedions diſputes) all whoſe judge- 
ments are accurately ſummed up, and ſet down by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury himſelf, Their reſolutions contain di- 
ſtin& anſwers to ſeveral: ſets of queſtions propounded to 

them. The firſt Set contained ſeveral queſtions about the 

Mals, about the inſtituting, receiving, nature, celebration of 
it; and whether in the Maſs it be convenient to uſe ſuch 

ſpeech as the people may underſtand, whether the whole were 
fit to be tranſlated, or only ſome part of it ; with feveral 
other queſtions of the ſame nature, The ſecond Set is more 
pertinent to our purpoſe, wherein are 17 Queſtions propoſed 
tO be refolyed; Ten of them belong to the nuraber of Sacra- 
ments, the other - concern Church-Government, The Que- 
itions are theſe. 

© Whether the Apoſtells lacking a higher Power, as in not 

© having a Chriſtian King among them, made Biſhoppes by 
<« that neceſſity, or by auctorite given them of 'God ? 

* Whether Biſhops or Prieſts were firſt; andif the Prieſts 
«were firſt, then the Prieſt made the Biſhop ? 

<« Whether a Biſhop hath 2uftorite to make a Prieſt by the 
& Scripture or no, and whether any other but only a Biſhop 
© may make aÞPrieſt ? 

« Whether in the New-Teſtament be required any Conſe- 
<« cration of a Biſhop.and Prieſt, or only appointeinge to the 
<« Office be ſufficient ? , 

« Whether (if it fortuneda Prince Chriſtien lerned to con- 
<« quercerten domynyons of Infidells, having non but the Tem- 
& poral lerned men with him) it be defended by 'Gods Law, 
&« that he and they ſho]d preche and teche the Word of God 
«there or no, and alſo make and conſtitute Prieſts or no? 

« Whether it be forfended by Goddes Law. that if it fo for- 
©« tuned that all the Biſhopps and Prieſts were dedde, and that 
«the Word of God ſhuld there unpreached, the Sacrament 
« of Baptiſme and others unminiſtred. than the King of that 
«Region ſhulde make Biſhoppes and Prieſts to ſupply the ſame 
* or noe? 

«* Whether a Biſhop or a Prieſt may excommunicate, and 
&« for what Crimes, and whether they only may excommunt- 
'* cate by Goddes Law ? | F | 

Theſe 
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Theſe are the Queſtions, to which'the Anſwers are ſeveral= 
ly returned in diſtinct Papers, all of them bound together in 
a large Volume by Archbiſhop Cramer; and every one'ſub- 
ſcribed their Names, and ſome their Seals, tothe Papers deli- 
vered in, It would be too tedious a work to ſet down their ſe- 
veral opinions at large z only for the deſerved reverence all bear 
to the name and memory of that moſt worthy Prelate, and 
glorious Martyr, Archbiſhop Cranmer,] ſhall ſet down his Anſwer 

diſtin&tly toevery one of theſe Queſtions, and the Anſwers of 

' fome others to the more material queſtions to our purpole. 


__Tothe g. Q., «© Al! Chriſtian Princes have committed unto Archbith, 
« them) iminediately of God the holle cure of all their ſubjeAs, Cranmers 
an'W. ex: 
ipſo ejus 
4utogra- 


© 25 well concerning the adminiſtration of Goddes Word for 
« the/cur? of Soul, as concerning the miniſtration of things 
«Political, and civik Governaunce, | 

« And in both theis Miniſtrations thei muſt have ſondry Mi- 
<« niſters under them to {upply that which is appointed to their 
« ſeyeral Office. 

« The Cyvile Miniſters under the Kings Majeſty in this 


«Realm of England,be thoſe whom yt ſhall pleafe his Highneſs 


<« for the tyme to put in auctorite under him ; as for example, 
<& the Lord Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Greate Maſter, 
«Lord Privy Seal, Lord Admyrall, Mayres, Shryves, exc. 

« The Miniſters of Gods Wourde under His Majelty be the 
«. Biſhops, Parſons, Vicars,and ſuch other-Prieſts as be appoint- 


&« ed by-his Highneſs,to that Miniſtration ; as for examyle, the 


cc Biſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhop of Dureſme, the Biſhop of 
«Wincheſter, the Parſon of IFynwicke, &c. 

&« All the {aid Officers and Miniſters, as well of tone ſorte 
&« 25 the other, be appornted, aſſigned, and eleted in every 
«p/ace, by the Laivs and Orders of Rings and Princes, 

&« [nthe admiſſion of many of theſe Officers bee divers come- 


«Ty .Ceremonies and Solemnities uſeJ, which be not of neceſſi-- 


« y, but only for a goodly order and ſemely faſhion. For if 
« ſy.h Offices and Miniſtrations were committed without ſuch 
« folzmn tye.thei were nevertheles truely committed, 


« An] thereiz no more promiſe of God, that Grace is giver - 


&.n :h: committing of the Eccleſiaſtical Office, then it is the 
* con.m'tting of the Cyvile, In the Apoltles time, when there 
- Was 


z9or 


* 


v3, 
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« Gods Word might be appointed, nor ſynnes by the ſword 
<« corretted ; there was no remedy then for the corretionof 


< Vice, or appointeinge of Miniſters, -but only the conſent of 


& Chriſtienntultitude amonge themſelfe, by an uniform conſent 
«to followthe advice- and perſwaſion of fuch perſons whom 
« God had moſt ended with the ſpirit of Wiſdom and Coun- 
<« faile. And at that time, for-as much:ias Chriſtien people 
« had no Sword nor Governor: among them, thei were -con- 


'« ſtrained of neceſſity to take ſuch Curatesand Prieſts,as either 
<< they knew themſelfes to be meet thereunto, or'elſe as were 


« commended unto them by other, that were ſo replete with 


 <the Spirit of God, with ſuch knowledge in the profeſlion of 
< Chriſt, ſuch Wiſdom, ſuch Converſation and Councell, that 


«they ought even of very Conſcience go give credit unto 
« them,and to accept ſuch as by theym were preſented. And fo 
« ſome tyme the Apoſtles and other unto whom God. had gi- 


«yen abundantly his Spirit; ſent or appointed Miniſters of 


«Gods Word, fometime the people did choſe ſuch as they 
* thought meete thereunto. And when any were appointed or - 


<« ſent by the Apoſtles or other, the people of their awne yolun- 


«tary will with thanks did accept them ; not for the Supremi- 
<tie, Imperie, or Dominion, that the Apoſtellshad over them 
* to command as their Princes;or Maſters: but as good people, 
<« ready to obey the adyice of good Counſellors, and to accept, 
«any thing that was neceſſary tor their edification and benefit. 
<The Biſhops and Prieſts were at one time,and were not two 
< things, but both one Office in the beginningof Chriſt Reli- 
& gion, | | 
« A Biſhop may make a Prieſt by the Scriptures,and ſo may 
« Princes and Governors alſoe, and that by the auctority of 
<« God committed them, and the Peoplealſoe by their Election. 
«For as we reade that Biſhops have done it, ſo Chriſtien Em-- 
&* perors and Princes uſually have done it, And the people be> 
<& fore Chriſtien Princes were, commonly did elect their Pi-- 
<« ſhops and Prieſts. A,:} 4 
; << In the New Teſtament, he that is appointed to be a Biſhop 
«or a Prieſt, needeth no conſecration by the Scripturez for 


« election or appointing thereto is ſufficient, Wy 
t 


{ 


\ 
\ 
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«It is not againſt Gods Law, but contrary they ought in 
<«dede ſo to do, and there be hiſtoryes that witnefſeth, that 
«ſome Chriſtien Princes 'and other Lay-men unconſecrate 
&« have done the ſame, | 

<« [tis not forbidden by Gods Law. 

« A Byſhop or a Prieſt by the Scripture, is neither com- 


© manded nor forbidden to excommunicate. But where the 


« Laws of any Region giveth him authoritiero excommunicate, 
<« there thei ought touſe the ſame, in ſuch crimes asTthe Laws 
« have ſachauthoritie in, And where the Laws of the Region 
© forbiddeth them, there they have none authoritie at al). 
« And thei that be no Prieſts may alſo excommunicate, if 
'<« the Law allow thereunto, Thus far that excellent perſon, in 
<«< whoſe judgment nothing is more clear, then his aſcribing 
the particular form of Government in the Churchto the deter- 
mination of the Supreme Magiſtrate, This judgement of 
his, is thus ſubſcribed by him with his own hand, * 

T. Cantuarienſ. This is mine opinion and ſentence at this pre- 
ſent, which TI do wt temerarioufly define, but do remitt the judge- 
ment thereof holly to your Majefty. 

Which I have exaQtly tranſcribed ovt of the Original, and 
have obſerved generally the form of writing art that time 
uſed. In the ſame MS. it appears, that the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
Therleby,, Redman , and Cox, were all of the ſame opinion 
with the Archbiſhop, that at firſt Biſhops and Presbyters 
were the ſame; and the two latter expreſly cite the opinion 
of Ferome with approbation. Thus we ſee by the teſtimony, 
chiefly of him who was inſtrumental in our Reformation, that 
he owned not Epiſcopacy asa diſtinct order from Presbytery 
of Divine Right, but only as a prudent conſtitution of the 
Civil Magiſtrate for the better governing in the Church, 

We now proceed to the re-eſtabliment of Church-Go- 
vernment under our moſt happy Q. Elizabeth, After our 
Reformation had truely undergone the fiery tryal in Q. Ma- 
ries days, and by thoſe flames was made much more refined 
and pure, as well as ſplendidandilluſtrious; In the articles of 
Religion agreed upon, 'our Engliſh Form of Church Govern- 
ment was only determined to be agreeable to Gods Holy 
Word z which had been a very low and dimiriſhing exprefii- 
on, had they looked on it as abſolutely preſcribed and deter- 
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The Divine Right of Part 2, 
mined. in Scripture, as the only neceſſary Form to be ob- 
ſerved in the Church. 'Phe firſt who ſolemnly appeared in 
Vindication of the Engliſh Hierarchy was Arch-Biſhop Whit- 
gift a ſage and prudent perſon, whom we* cannot ſup- 
pole either ignorant of the ſenſe of the Church .of 
England,or afraid or unwilling to defend it. Yet he frequently 
agalnlt Cartwright aſlerts, that the form of diſcipline # not parti- 
cularly an4 by name ſet down ia Scripture : And again, No hind of 
Government is expreſſed in th: word , or can neceſſarily be con- 
cluded from thence, which he repeats over agaln. Ny form 


58. of Church Government is by the Scriptures preſcribed to,, or 


conmmanazd the Church of God. And fo Dr. Cofins his Chau- 
celor in Anſwer to t5e Alſtrat, 4ll Churcbes have nat the 
fame form of Diſcipline, neither # it aeceſſary that they ſhould , 
ſeeing it cannot be proved that aptly certain particular form of 
Church Government is commended to us by the Word of God, 
To the ſame purpole Dr. Low, Complaint of the Church, N> 
certain form of Government us preſcribed in the Word, only 
general {ules laid down for it. Biſhop Bridges, God hath noe 
expriſſed the forn; of Church Government ,, at leaſt not ſo js to 
bind as to i. They who pleale but to conſult the third Book 
of lzarncd aid judicious Mr. Hookers Eccleſiaſtical Polity, may 
ſee the mitallity of the form of Church Government 
largely aflerted and fully proved, Yea this is ſo plainand 
evident to have been the chick opinion of the Divines of the 
Church of England, that Parker looks on 1it as one of the 
main foundations of the [ierarchy, and ſets himſelf might 
and main to oppoſe it, but with what ſucceſs, we haye al- 
ready ſeen. If we come lower tothe time of King James, His 
Majeity himſelf declared it 1a Print, as his judgement ; Chri- 
ſftiano cuiq, Regi, Principi ac Republice conceſſum, externam in 
rebus Eccleſfiaſticis regiminis ſormam ſuu preſcribere, que ad 
civil .adminiſtrationis formam quam proxime accedat, That the 
Civil power 1n any Nation, hath the right of preſcribing what 
external form of Church Government it pleaſe, which doth 
molt agree tothe Civil Formof Governinent inthe Statc. Dr, 
Sutcliffe de Presbyterio largely diſputes againſt thoſe who aſſert. 
that Chriſt hath laid down certain immutable Laws for Go- 
yernment in the Church, Crakanthorpe againlt Spalateyſi; 


On 
\ 
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on Apoſltolical tradition z Traditum igitur ab Apoſtols, ſ:d 
traditum & mutabile, & pro uſu ac arbitrio Ecclefie mutan- 
dum. To the like purpole ſpeak the forecited Authors, as 


their teſtimonies are extant in Parker, Biſhop Bridges , Num De 


unumquodg, exemplum Fecleſie Primitive praceptum aut 
mandatum faciat ® And again, Forte rerum nonnullarum i; 
Primitiva Eccleſia exemplum aliquod oftendere poſſunt , ſed nec 
id ipſum generale, ne ejuſd:m perpetuam regulam alijuam, que 
wmnes Eccleſias & etates omnes ad illud exemplum aſtringat. 
So Archbiſhop Whitgift. Ex faQto aut exemplo legem facere 
iniquum eft. Nunquam licet , iniquit Zuinglius, a fadto ad 
Jus argumentari, By which principles the Divine Right of 
Epiſcopacy as founded upon Apoſtolical -praCtice, is quite 
ſubverted and deſtroyed, To come nearer to our own un- 
happy times; Not long before the breaking forth of thoſe 
never ſafficiently to be lamented Inteſtine broyls, we have the 
judgment of two learned, judicious, rational Authors fully 
diſcovered as to the point in queſtion, The firſt is that in- 
comparable man Mr. Hales in his often cited Trad of Schiſm : 
whoſe words are theſe; But that other b:ad of Epiſcopal Am- 
bition concerning Supremacy of Biſhops in divers Sea's , ons 
claiming Supremacy ever anoth:r,, as it hath been from time to 
zime a great treſpaſr againſt the Churches peace, ſo it s now 
the final ruine of it : The Eaſt and Weſt through the fury of 
tbe two praume Biſhops being irremediably ſeparated without 
all hop? of reconcilement, And beſides all ths miſchief, it is 
founded oa a Vice contrary to all Chriſtian humility, without 
which no man ſhall ſee his Saviour, Fer th:y do but abaſe 
themſelves and others, that would perſwade us , that Biſhops by 
Chrifts inſtitution have any ſuperiority over men further they 
of Keverence, or that any Biſhop i ſuperiour to another, further 
then Poſitive order agreed upon among Chriſtians hath pre- 
ſcribed : for we have belizved bim that bath tld ws, that is 
eſis C briſt there is neither high wor low : and that in-giving 
banours, every mais ſhould be ready to prefer another before b1nt- 
ſelf: which ſuyins cuts of all claim certainly of ſuperiority , 
by title of Chrijtianity , except men think that th:ſe things 
were ſpoken only $0 poar and privaie men. Nature and Rett- 
gion agree in 1s, that neither of them bath a git! in this Fle- 
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raldry of ſecundum ſub & ſupra ; all this comes from compoſiti- 
on and agreement if men among themſelves  wherefors this 
abuſe of Chriſtianity to make it Lacquey: ts Ambition, tis a 
Vice for which*F have no extraordinary. name 'of Ignyminy , 
and an ordinary I will mot give it , leaſt you ſhould take forran- 
fSeeridext 2 Vice to be but trivial, Thus that grave and wile pers 
ſon, whoſe words ſavour of a more then ordinary tincture of 
a true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, that ſcorns to make Religion a 
footſtool ta pride and ambition. We ſee plainly he makes 
all difference between Church Officers to ariſe from conſent 
0: parties, and not from any Divine Law. To the ſame 
purpoſe Mr, Chillizgworth propounds this Queſtion ' among: 
many others to his Adverſary : Ihether any one kind of theſe 
externz! Forms and Orders and Government be ſo neceſſary t0 the 
being of a Church, but that they may be diverſe in diverſe 
Placer, and that a good and peaceable Chriſtizn may and ought 


to ſubmit himſelf ta the Government of the place where he lives, 


whoſoever he be * Which Queſtion according to the teciour of 
the reſt to which it is joined, muſt as to the former part 
be reſolycd in the Negative, and asto the latter in the Afir- 
mative, Which is the very thing I have been fo long in 
proving of, viz, that no one form of Church-Government is 
ſo neceſſary to the being of a Church, but that a:good and. 
peaceable Chriſtian may and ought to conform himſelf to the 
Government of that place where he lives. So much I ſup- 
pole may ſuſfice to ſhew that the opinion which I have af- 
ſerted, isno ſtranger in our own Nation, no not among thoſe 
who have been profeſſed defenders of the Ecclefitaſticat Go-. 
vernment of this Church.- | 
Having thus far acquainted our. felves with the ſtate and 
cuſtoms. of our own Countrey, we may be allowed the li- 
berty of viſiting forraign Churches: to ſee how far they 
concur with. us in the matter-in queſtion}, The firſt perfon 
whoſe judgment we ſhall produce allerting the mutability 
of the form-of Church»Government, ts that great light of 
the German Church Chemnitins, whom Brightman had fo high 
an opinion of as to make him to be one of the Angels in the 
Churches of the Revelation, He dilcourſing' abouts the Sa-. 
ctament of Qyder {as the Papiſts call it, lays down ago] 
- hg, owing, 


_ 
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lowing Hyperbeſes as certain truths. 1. Neneſſe Dei verbo man- zxmm. 
datum qui vel quot tales gradus ſen ordines eſſe debent. 2, Non Con. Trid. 
fiiſſe tempore Apoſtolorum in omnibus Ecclefis & ſemper egf- ©. 2. de 
dem & totidem gradus ſeu ordines, id quod ex Epiſtolis Pauli ROY 
ad diverſys Ecclefas ſcripts manifeſte colligitur. 3, Non fu- ,1, "OY 
& tempore Apoſtolorum talis difiributio  graduum illorum, quin 
ſepiu nnus & idem omnid ills officia, que ad miniſfterium perti- 
nent , ſuſtineret. Libere igitur fuerunt s A 4 tempore ta- - 
les ordinationes babita ratione ordinis, decori & edificationys , 
bcc. Ind Apojtoloram exemplum Primitiva Eccleſiz eadem 
ratione & ſimili libertate imitata eſt. Gradus enim officiorum +: 
minifterii diſtributi fuerunt * non autem eadem plane ratione 
ficat in Corinthiaca vel Epbeſina Eccleſia, ſer! pro ratione .cir- 
camſtantiarum cujuſq;, Eccleſie, unde colligitur -que fuerit. in 
diftributione illorum graduum liberts. The.main thing he 
eres, is, the Churches freedom and liberty as to the orders . 
' and degrees of thoſe who.ſuperintend- the. affairs of the 
Church, which he builds on a threefald foundation. 1. Thar : 
the- Word of God no where commands, what -or bow many. de- 
grees and orders of Miniſters there ſhall be. 2.. That in the 
Apoſtles times, there was. not the: like number in all Churches , 
45: is evident. from Pauls Epiſtles. 3. That in -the. Apoſtles 
times in ſome-places one: perſon did manage the ſeveral Offices 
belonging to a Church. Which three Propoſitions of | this 
learned Divine, are the very baſis and foundation of all our © 
foregoing difcourſe, wherin we have endeavoured to prove.. 
theſe ſeveral things at large, The ſame learned perſon hath 
a-fet -diſcourſe' to ſhew how by degrees the . offices in the 
Church did riſe, not from any ſet or ftanding Law, but. for 
the convenient managery of the. Churches affairs, and con- ' 
cludes his diſcourſe th s; Et bee prima gradunm ſew ordi- £484" 3-- 
unm origo in Eccleſia Apoſftolica oſtendit qua cauſa, que ra- 
| tio, quis uſis & finis eſſe debeat bujuſmodi ſeu graduum , ſen . 
ordinum ; wt ;ſcilicet pro ratione carus Ecclefiaſtici, finguela of< 
ficia qua ad miniſterium pertinent, commodins, refins, diligenti«- 
#s:, O& tordine cam aliqua gravitate ad edificationem obeantur. 
The ſam is, It. appears by the praftice of the Apoftoli- 
cal Church, that the ſtate, condition and neceſſity of every par» 
tiewlay Church., ought to .o9c the Standard and Meaſure ws : 
= P Ofpces + 
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offices and degree of perſons ought to be in it. As to the un- 
certain number of Officers in the Churches in Apoſtolical 
times, we have a full and expreſs teſtimony of the famous 

Cet.1.1.2, Centuriators of Mapdeburge, ©uot vero in qualibet Eccleſia 
Cap.7,  perſone Miniſterio funile ſint, non eſt in biſtoris annotatum , 
nec uſqram eft preceptum , ut eque multi in ſingulis eſſent, ſed 

prout paucitas aut multitudo cats poſtulavit , .ita pauciores aut 
plures ad minifterium eccleſie ſunt adbibitii We, ſee by them 

there 15 no other certain rule laid down in Scripture , what 
number of perſons ſnall act in the governing every Church , 

only general prudence according to the Churches necellity , 

was the ground of determining the number then, and mult be 

fo ſtil}, The next perſon whoſe judgment is fully on our ſide, is 

a perſon both of learning and moderation, and an earneſt reſto- 

rerof Diſcipline as well as Doctrine in the Church, I mean Hie- 

ron Zanchy, who in ſeveral places hath expreſled his judg- 

rient to the purpoſe we are now upon. The fulleſt 

Place is in his Confeſſion of Faith, penned by him in the 

UXX, year of his age ; and if ever a man ſpeaks his mind, 

' 1t mult becertainly when he profeſleth his judgment in a ſo- 

lemn manner by way of his laſt Will and Teſtament to the 

world ( that when the Sozl is going into another world, he 

Cerfe 7, j- May leave his mind behind him) 'I hus doth Zanchy in that 
4-icap.25, Confeſſion, in which he declares this to be his judgment as to 
{. 10,11» the formof Church-Government; That in the Apoſtles times 
Zom-7.0- there were but*tivo orders under then, vis, of Paſtors 
Miſcel. and Teachers : but preſently ſubjoyns theſe words, Interes 
tamen 104 improbamus Patres, quod juxta variam, tum verb; 
Hifpenſandi, tum r-o-ude Eccleſie rationem , warios quoque 

ordines minittrorum mrultiplacarint, quando id it liberum fuit , 

ficut &+ nobis;, & quando conftat id ab illis factum honeſtis de 

caufis, ad ordinem, ad decorum & ad edificationem ecclefia pro eo 

tempore pertinentibus, And in the next ſeltion, Novimus etim 

Dexm nojtruam Deum eſe ordinis mon confuſionis , & eceleſiam 

ſervari ordine, perdi antem & - ©», qua de cauſa muitos etiam 

& diverſns, nm {lum olim in Tſraele, werum etiam.polt in -ecle- 

fia ex Fulgis &+ Gentibus colleFa , miniſtrorum odin*s (1.11 vit 

(+ eandem ctiam ob canſam,, liberum relinuit b-/ v ite 

res adderint wel non adderent, mndo ad £1 040 tf 10047 
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He aſſerts it to be in the Churches power and liberty to add 
ſeveral orders of Miniſters according as it judgeth them tend 
to edification; and faith, he is far from condemning the 


Courſe of the Primitive Church in erecting one as Biſhop 


over the Presbyters, for better managing Church atfairs ; 
yea Arch-Biſhops, Metropolitans, and Patriarches as inſtitu. 
ted by the Primitive Church before the Nicene Council, he 
thinks may be both excuſed and defended, although afterward 
they degenerated into Tyranny and Ambition. And in his 
obſervations upon his confeſſion, penned chiefly upon the occa- 
ſion of the exceptions. of Magnus quidem Vir ( ſome will 
gueſs who that was) taken at the frce delivery of his 
mind” concerning the Polity of the Primitive Church, he 
hath expreſſions to this purpoſe : That what was unanimouſly 
determined by the Primitiye Church ' without any contra- 
diction to Scripture, did come from the Holy Spirit. Hixe fir, 
faith he, wt que fint hujuſcemodi, ea ego improbare nec ve-= 
lim , nec audeam bins conſcientia. Duns autem ego ſim, qui, 
quod t:ta eccl:ſia approbavit, improbem ? Such things, ſaith he, 
as are ſo determined, I neither, wiil-nor can with a ſafe 
conſcience condemn, For who am I. that I ſhould condemn that 
which the whole Church of God hath approved? A ſentence 
as full of jadgmcnt as modeſty, And that he might ſhew 
he was not alone 1n this opinion, he produceth two large 
and excellent diſcourſes of Martin Bucey concerning the 
Polity of the*ancient Church, which he recites with appro- 
bation ; the one out of his Commentaries on the Epheſians, 
the other de d:ciplina Clericali, whereby we have gained an- 
other teſtimony of that famous aud peaceable Divine, whoſe 
judgment is too large to be here inſerted. The ſame opint- 
on of Zanchy may be feen in his Commentaries upon the fourth 
Command, wheretn he aflerts no particular form to be pre- 
ſcribed , but only general rules laid down 1n Scripture, that 
all he done to cdification; ſpeaking of the original of Epiſ- 
copacy which came not diſpoſitione Dijvina, but conſuetudine 
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Eccleſtaſtica, atque ea quidem minime improbanda:, neque enim 


bunc ordinem prohibuit Chriſtus , ſed potims regulam generalem 
reliquit per Apoſtolum, at in Eccleſia omnia fiant ad adificati- 
oem, 1t is then moſt clear and eyident that neither Bucer, 

; Chem, 
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Chemnitius Or Zancby did look upon the-Church as ſo bound 
up by any immutable form of - Church-Government laid 
down in Scripture, but it might lawfully and laudably alter 
it for better edification of the Church. For theſe learned 


 Divines conceiving that at firſt in the Church there was no 


.'P. 70. Ge. 


'Epiſcopa- 


difference between Biſhop and Presbyter , and commending 
the Polity of the Church when Epiſcopacy was ſet in a higher 
order, they muſt of neceſſity hold that there was no obligation 
to obſerve that Form which was uſed in Apoſtolical times, 

Our next enquiry is -into the opinion of the French Church 
and the eminent” Divines therein, For Calvin and Bega, we 
have deſigned them under another rank. At preſent we ſpeak 
0:5 thoſe who 1n chef. aſſert the form of Church-Govern- 
mnt mutable. The firſt we meet with here who fully lays 
down his opinion as to this matter, 1s, F9b.*Fregevil, who al- 
though in his Palma Chriſtiana he ſeems to aſſert the Divine 
right of primacy in the Church, yet in his Politick, Refor- 
mer, he aſſerts both forms of Government by equality and 
inequality, to be lawful, And we ſhall the rather produce 
his. teſtimony, becauſe-of the high charaQer given of him 
by the late Rev. Biſhop Hall. Wiſe Fregevil, a deep bead , 


cy by Di- and one that was able to cut even betwixt the-League, the Church 
vine right ,yd State ; His words are theſe, As for the Engliſh Govern- 


{. 5-f. 20. 


ment, I ſay it is grounded upon Gods word ſo far forth as 
it krepeth the ſtate of the Clergy inſtituted in the Old 'Teſta- 
ment, and confirmed in the New. And concerning the 'Govern- 
ment of the French Church, ſo far as concerxeth the equality 
of Miniſters, it hath the like foundation in Gods Word: namely 
in the example of the Apoſtles , which may ſuffice to authorize 
both theſe .Forms of eſtate ;, albeit in ſeveral times and places 
None can deny but that the Apiſtles among themſelves were 
equal, as concerning authority, albeit there were an order for 
their precedency. When th: Apeſtles firſt planted Churches, the 
Same being ſmall and in affliction, there were not as yet any other 
Biſhops, 'Prirſts, or Deacons but themſelves; they were the Biſhops 
and Deacons, and together ſerved the Tables. Theſe men there- 


Fare whom God raiſeth up to yu a Church, can do nobetter, 
e 


then after the examples of the Apoſtles to bear themſelves in 


equal anthority. For this cauſe hav? the Prench Miniſters > 


Planters 
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planters of the Reformed Church in France uſurped it, 
howbeit proviſionally reſerving liberty to alter it , accord- 
ing to the occurrences. But the equality that reſted among the 
Biſhops of the Primitive Church , did increaſe as the Churches 
increaſed ; and thence proceeded the Creation of Deacons, and 
. afterwards of other Biſhops and P rieſts ; yet ceaſed aot the Apo- 
ftles equality in auth-rity;, but = that were created, bad not 
-like authority with the Apoſtles, but the Apoſtles remained as 
Soveraign Biſhops , neither were any greater then they. Here- 
of I do infer that in the State of a mighty and peaceable Church, 
as is the Church of England, or as the Church of France ( or 
' ſuch might be if God ſhould call it to reformation ) the State 
of the Clergy ought to be preſerved, For equality will be burt- 
Full to the State , and in time breed confuſion. But as the 4 
poſtles continued Churches in their equality ſo long as the Churches 
:by them planted were ſmall, ſo ſhould equality be applyed 
in the, plantiug of a Church , or ſo long 4 the Church con- 
tinueth ſmall, or under perſecution; yet may it alſo be adminted 
.45 not repugnant to Gods Word in thoſe places where already it 'is 
received, rather then to innovate any thing, 1 ſay therefore that 
even in the Apoſtles times the ſtate of the Clergy increaſed as the 
Church increaſed. Neither was the Government under the bondage 
of Egypt, and during the peace of the Land of Canaan alike; 
for Iffaelites had firſt Judges, and after their ſtate increaſed, 
:Kingr. Thus far that Politique: Reformer, Whoſe words are 
fo full and pertinent to the ſcope and drift of this whole Trea- 
tiſe, that there is no need of any Commentary to draw 
them to my ſenſe. The next I-ſhall pitch upon in the French 
Church, is, a Trimvirate of three as learned perſons in their 
-ſeveral ways as moſt that-Church or any ſince the Reformation 
hath bred; they are Bloudel, Bochartus, and Amyraldus. The 
firſt is that Church Antiquary , Bloxdel the known and 
learned Aſſertor of Ferome*s opinion concerning the Primitive 
equality of Presbyters, who was likewiſe of Jerome*s mind as to 
the mutability of that form if the Church ſaw fir, as appears 
by theſe words of his, ſpeaking of that form of Eccleſiaſtical F 0» 
lity which Hilary ſpeaks of, viz. the Eldeſt Presbyters having ,  _ 
'the Primacy of Order above the reſt, Fac tamen, faith he, Hiern © 
Apnſtolis non modo non improb.untibus., ſed palam, laudamibus 2.p.,;. 
2, Fre ortam, 
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ontzm, ego ſane libere ab initio obſervatam , Chriſtianiſque ſive , 
ab Apoſtolis ſive ab eorum diſcipulis traditam, ſed ut mutabi- 
tem & pro uſu ac arbitrio Eccleſ@ mutandam ( prout in causa 
conſimilt pie memorie Crakanthorpius ſenſit ) crediderim : and 
not long after, Nec conſeſſus capite carentes , aut multipliciter 
minus birremus, quam fervidiores Hierarchics  quibus inda- 
gandum curatiis incumbit , Au paſtorum cuiquam quocun- 
gue titulo nunc gaudeat, divino jure megeznis eaque perpetus 
decreta fit, An vero in Arbitrio Eccleſie, ipſe C qui preeft. Ec- 
cleſie ) ſpiritus reliquerit , ut quocunque medo liberet , ſibi de, 
capite in) collegiz provideren, Whereby that moſt. 
learned Writer for Presbytery ( as ſome have called. him) 
evidently aſſerts the mutability of the particular Form 
of Church-Government, and that it is left to the prudence 
aid arbitrement of the Church, to conclude and determine, 
in what way and manner the Rulers of the Church ſhall act, 
for moderating the common concernments of the Church, 
The next is the learned and ingenuous Bochartus, who ex pro- 
feſo, doth aſſert the opinion 1 have been pleading thus long 

44.4.1, p10 the behalf of, in his Epiſtle to Dr. Morley. He having 

5. declared himſelf to be of Fereme's mind, as to the Apaſtles 

times, that the Churches were governed communi confilio 
Presbyterorum ;, and withal , aſſerting the great antiquity 'of 
Epiſcopacy,, as ariſing ſoon after the Apoſtles times, and that: 
magno cum frufiu, as a very nſeful form of Government: 
He ſubjoins theſe words directly, overthrowing the' Divine 
Right. of either Form of Government, by Epiſcopacy,.or 
Presbytery, Nec Apoſtolorum praxim puto vim babwiſſe legis, in 
rebus ſua natura 41932u:. Projinde tam qui Presbyteralemyquam 
Epiſcopalem erdinem juris. divini efſe afſerunt , videninr 5, -* So25 
) Fs. dps rice 4% wine HNawara', And therefore aſſerts, that the 

De fucceſ- Form of Government. muſt be determined ,- as that. 18 the 

ceffone ab: State is, according to the. ſuitableneſs of it to the ſtate, tem- 

Ecclefs per and condition of the. people it-is intended for.. The laſt 

Ron. D*4; js, judicious Amyraldus.,, whom one. deſervedly, calls, one of 

tb: greateſt wits of this Age, in his propoſals for peace with 

conſt p.29. the Luth:rans, ſpeaking of the different Forms of Church 

Fc. Government in the ſeveral: Churches of the. Reformation., 

he lays doin this for a foundation of vtuon *7mong the - 

| ver: 
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veral Churches. ©nando gow Chriſtus quidem . & Apoſt ali 
hoc diſerte conſftituerunt, debere particulares Ecclefias emnes 
gubernari a Paſtoribus , & aliqud regiminis forms temperari, 
mod ipſa rei neceſitas flagitat ;, que verd regiminis iſta forma 
patiſimum ofſe debeat, utrum alii aliis auttoritate precellant , 
necne , neque rei naturs definivit , neque a Chriſto aut Apojtolis 
eque diſorte conflitutum eft , id primo in pacificatione ſtatuen. 
dum eſſe videtur , ut quo jure haftenus fuerunt Ecclefrarum Evan- 
gelicarum Paſtores,, eodem porro eſſe pergant, =—_ aliz altarum 
ſtatum convellere nitantur. << That every Church be permitted 
. & freely to enjoy its own Form, ſince ſome kind of Govern- 
« ment is neceſſary in all Churches, but no one Form is preſci- 
« bed by Chriſt or his Apoſtles; and more fully afterwards 
to the ſame purpoſe. . ©uemidmodam et; igitar Politiarum 
forme alie aliis aptiores ad finem illum Politicum obtinendum , 
& accommodatiores efls videntur;, Dens tamen qui omnis ſocje- 
tatis autor eſt atque cuſtos, uoluit omnes hominum catus eo- 
| dem jure texeri,, ſed cuique communitati poteſtatem eſſe woluit 
ſuas leges fibi condendi, quas ipſe Divina ſui auforitate ſancit ; 
fic dubitandum quidem non eſt quin ex varis ills adminiftran- 
darum Ecclefiarum rationibus , nonnulls ſint aliquanto quam 
alie conducibiliores ad enum finem adipiſcendum quem religio 
eonſtitutum babet : At woluit tamen ſapientiſimus indulgentiſ- 


ſimnſque Deus cuiq, Eccleſie jus eſſe fibi leges eas ferendi que ad- 


diſciplinam ſpeGant, & ad ordinem conſervandum. Whereby he 
<« grants as much freedom and liberty to every Church, to pre- 
<« {ſcribe Laws to its ſelf, for the regulating the affairs of the 
* Church, as to any State to pitch upon its particular rules and 
& ways of Government. Sothe Church doth in its orders but ob- 
ſerve the general rules laid down in Scripture.Having thus fully 
ſhewed how many of the moſt eminent Divines of the Reforma- 
tion have embraced this opinion of the mutability of the Form 
of Church-Government,both in our own and ſoraign Churches, 
who were far from being, the Proſelytes of Eraftrs; it were 
eaſie to add Mantiſſe Joco the concurrent judgement of many 
yery learned Men, as the excellent Hugo Grotizes, my Lord Ba- 
con, Sir I/ill. Movice, ang others, who have in print delivered 
this as. their, judgement; but ſeeing fach isthe remper of ma. 
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-.” The Divine Right of ' * Patt 2.- 
partiality towards the. Government of: the Church 5 I have 
therefore. contented my ſelf with the judgment "of Devine, 
moſt of them of the higheſt rank fince the-- Reformation : 
whoſe judgments certainly will be ſuffictent to remove thar- 
prejudice, wherewith this opinion hath been entertained 
among the blind followers of the ſeveral parties. So mnch+ 
for thoſe, who in terms aſſert the Form of Church-Go- 
vernment not to depend upon an unalterable Law, but to-be- 
left tothe prudence and diicretionof every particular Church, * ' 
to determine it according to its ſuitableneſs to-the ſtate, -'* 
condition, and temper of the people whereof it conſiſts, an@®: 
conduceableneſs to the ends for which ir is inſtituted. _ 
We come now in the ſecond place to thoſe, who though 
they look upon equality of Miniſters as the Primitive Form, 
yet do allow Epiſcopal Government in the Church as a very 
lawful and uſeful conſtitntion. By which it is evident;thatthey 
did not judge the Primitive Form to.carry an univerſal'obJi-- 
gation along with it, over all Churches, Ages, and Places. - 
Upon this account our learned Crakanthorp frees all the Re- 
formed Churches from the charge of Atrianiſm, laid upon - 
them by the Archbiſhop of Spalato (when he licked uphisfor- 
mer vomit-in his Confilium reditezs ) Crakanthorp's words are - 
theſe, ſpeaking of Luther, Calvin, Beza, and all the Reform-- 
ed Churches; Nox babent illi ſcio, diſtinfios 4 Presbyteris, eiſ-- 
que in ordinandi & exctommunicandi poteſtate ſuperiores Fpiſco* 
por. At Imparitatem iſtam quod fecit Aerius, non verbs Doi 
repugnare docent;, non damnart eam vel in noſtra, vel in univer- 
fali per annos ſuper mille quingentos "Eccleſia. © Per verbum 
Dei & Jus Divinum, liberum & licitnm utrumvit eenſent, wel 
Imparitztem iftam admittere vel Paritatem;, In Arbitrio hoc eſſe” 
ac poteſt ale cujuſuis Ercleſig cenſent, utrum Paritatem ordinum 
admittunt, an Imparitatem, So that according tothe opinton of 
this learned Divine, all the Reftrmed Churches were free from” 
the Imputation of Aerlaxiſm, becauſe they aſſerted not an Tm - 
parity among the Minjſters of the Gofpel-to de unlawful; bue- 
thought it was wholly in the Churches 7ber:y, to ſettle either”! 
4 Nariey or- Imparity among them, 2s they jullged conveni-: 
ent, But to deſcend more particularly to the Heroes of -the - 


Reformation, we have 'a' whole Conftel4rion of them; toges:. 
% 


ther 
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ther in- the: Auguſtane Confeſios , where they fully expreſs © * 
their minds -.t0 this purpoſe; Hac de re in boc conventa ſ2pt Arolog, 
veft add ſurmms, 05 ſumms# wvoluntate expere', conſervare Politiam:' Confeſ. 
Eeclefpatticam., & gradus in. toclefia fattos. etiam humans au- 45: 
thayitates Scimus enim bono & utili confilio a Patribus Eecle- "S 
fiaſticam diſciplinam, hx modo, ut veteres Canones deſcribunt, 
conſt itn:am eſſ-. And afterwards, Sevitia Epiſcoporum in 
causra oft ; quar? alicubi difſolvitur illa Canonica Politia, quans: 
maguopers cupicbamus econſervare, And again, Hic iteram 
volumus teſtatum, nos libenter conſervaturos eſſe KEccleſraſtio: 
cans & Canoniezm Politiam, fi modo Epiſcopi deſinant 'in Ec" 
cleſias noftris ſevire, Hac noſtra volunts, & coram Deo & 
apud omnes gents ad omnem poſteritatem excuſabit nos, ne nobis. 
imputari poſſit , quad Epiſcoporam audboritus labefatietur. And 
yet further, Spe jam teſtati ſumus, nos non ſolum poteſta- Confeg. 
tem. Ecclefiafticam , que in Evangelio inſtituta eſt , ſum- Augujt.pzy | 
' ma; Pietate venerari , ſed etiam KEccleſiafticam Politiam , & <®") p- 
gradus in Eccleſid magnopere probare ,- & quantum in o- © mm 
bis eft * conſervare cupere, We ſee with what induſtry they 
purge and clear themſelves from the impuration of bearing 
aiy ill will to the feveral degrees that were inſtituted by the 
Church ; nay they profeſs themſelves deſirous of retaining 
them, 1ſo'the Biſhops would not force them to do any thing 
agalaſt their Conſciences, To the ſame purpoſe they ſpeak in 
The. Smaraldian Articles. None ſpeaks more fully of the 
agreeablene& of the. Form of Government uſed in the Ages. 
after the Apoſtles tothe Word of God, then that excellent ſer- - 
vant of God; as Biſhop Dawnamn often calls him, Calvin doth: : : 
Far.in his Injt itxtions he ſpeaks thus of the Polity of the Pri-, 
mitive Church.; Tametfi enim multos Canones ediderund illorum , 
temporum Epiſcopi quibus plus viderentur exprimere quam ſacris + gw 
Ineris expreſſum eſſet , ea tamen caxtione totam ſuam Occonomiam , ©. wy 
compoſnerunt ad nuicam ilam verbi Des uormam , ut facile vi- . 
deas nibil-fere bac parte babuiſſea verbs Dei alienum, Although | 
the Biſhops of thole times did make many Canons,whereinthey 
did ſeem toexpreſs more then was in the Word of God, yet : 
they. uſed ſuch-caution and prudence in the eſtabliſhing the * 
Chyrches Pality according to theWord of God, that hardly will .* 
any: thing be found in it difagreeingto Gods Holy Word, jos ; 
146- - after-":- 
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afterwards ſpeaking of the Inſtitution. of Archbiſbops. and 
Patriarchs , he faith it was ad Diſcipline conſervationem , tor 
preſerving:the Churches Diſcipline ;- and- again, Si, rem omiſſe 
voeabulo intuemur ,, reperiemus V eteres Epyſcopas nou. aliam,.re- 
gende Eccleſ1@ . formam voluiſſe fingere, ab ea quam .Dew. verha 
ſeo preſcripſt, If we conltder the matter it -ſelt of the 
Churches Polity, we ſhail find nothing in it deſcrepant from, or 
repugnant to that. Form which is laid down in the Word of 
God. Calvinthen, whatever form of Government he judged 
molt ſuitable to the ſtate and temper of the Chuich whexeia 
he was placed, was far from condemning that Polity ,whighk 
was uſed-1n the Primitive Church by .a difference. as. to..de- 
grees among, the Miniſters of the Goſpel. He did not then 
judge any form of Government to be ſo delivered .in Scri- 
ptures as unalterably to oblige all Churches.and Ages to ob- 
{erve it. Beza ſaith, he was ſo far from thinking that the hu- 
mane order of Epiſcopacy was brought. into the Church through 
raſhneſs or ambition , that none can deny it 0+ bave been very 
vſeful as long as ' Biſhops were good. And. thoſe that bath: will 
and can, tet them enyoy it ſtill, [His words are theſe, Abfir 


nijtr, gra- autzm ut bunc ordiuem, etfi Apoſtolica & mere divina diſpoſi- 
dibus, cap. tione non conſtitutum, tamen ut temere aut ſuperbe invedum 
23-P- 144* reprehendam; cujus potics magnum uſum. fuiſſe quamdin boxi 


&- ſand: Epiſcopi Eccleſis prefuerunt, quis inficiari , poſſi. ? 


Cap. 21.p. Fruantur igitur illo qui -volent & poterunt. And elſewhere 
126,127. profeſleth all reverence, efteem, and honour 10: be dme to all ſuch 


modern Biſhops, who ſtrive: to imitate the example of the Pri- 
mitive Biſhops in a due reformation of the Church of God, 
according to: the rule of the Word. And looks on it 45 a moſt - falſe 
and impudent Calumny of ſome that ſaid as though they intended 
zo preſcribe their form of | Government -to all other . Chur- 
ches ;, as though they were like ſome ignorant... fellows whe 
think mothing good but what they do themſclves.. | How 
this is reconcileable with a novel pretence of . a, ju diw- 
um, I cannot underſtand, For certainly: if Feza.had judg- 
ed that only form to be preſcribed in- the. word . which was, 


.uſed in Geneva, it had been but his.duty.to have. deſired all. 


othcr Churches to conform. to that... Neither ought, Rego; 


then to be looked on: as outgoing his Maſter. Galpin in, the. 


opinon 
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opinion about the rightof Church-Government.” For ive ſee 
he'goes no farther in it then Calvin. did. All" that either of 
them maintained, was, that the form of Goverament'in uſe 
amohbyg them, was more agreeable to the Primitive forin, then 
the modetn'Epiſcopacy was ,. and that Epiſcopacy lay more 
ofa 'to Pride, Lazineſs, Ambition, and” ſyranny',' as they 
had ſeen and ffelt in the Churchof Rome, "Therefore pot'to 
ive occaſion to ſuch incroachments upoa the liberty of mens 
onſciences, as were introduced by the tyranny of the Ko- 
max Biſhops, they thought it the ſafeſt way to reduce the 
Primitive parity”, but yet 6, as to haye an Eccleſiaſtical Se- 
nate for one. Church containing Cities and Territories, as-is 
Evident at Gexevs, and that Senate to have a Preſident in it ; 
and' whether that Preſident ſhould be for life, or only by 
courſe, they- judged it an accidental and mutable thing : but 
that there' ſhould be one, eſſential and neceſſary. This is 
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'Exptelly and fully the judgement of that moſt Reverend and ANC Tk 


Learned man. Th. Beza, as he declares it himſelf, Efſextzale dibus, cap. 
Fuit in co de quo bic agimus, quod ex Dei Ordinatione perpe- 23-8: 153- 


tha 'neceſſe fuit, eſt, &+ evit, ut in Presbyterio quiſpiam & l0- 
co On. diguitate primus attioni gubernande prefit , cum co quod 
ipft "divinitus attributum eft jure, Accidentale autem fait , 
good Prerbyreri in hac aporzoia ali ' ali per vices initio ſuc- 
cedebaut y* qui mpecuoias modus panlatim paſtes viſus eſt mu- 
tanthuy, mt unus quiſpiam judicio ceterorum comprerbyteroram 

Rus ," Presbyterio' meoiws effet, & permaneret. It will be 
worth-our while truly to ſtate the Queſtion of Church Go- 
verrment between the Charch of England, and that of Ge. 
Mya\ in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and thereby we ſhall 
ſ{ke>how ſmall. the difference was. between them. That the 


ditions Prevrut  cetern tum uthanis,  inm aliit 'ejus regioni” 
(201C1 cum 
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un prevbyters , 1. e. tori Dixcefi, That the Government of 


the City did take in the City and Territories, is likewiſe-ac- 
knowledged by them. That for more convenient order , 
there was one to preſide over the'Eccleſiaſtical Senate, 'is cou- 
feſſed as eflential by Beza; and Calvin ackndwledpeth that 


. even in Apoſtoltcal times, #0 eam fuiſſe trunc eutlitafem ge 


ter Eccleſie miniſtros*, quim wunus aliquis anthoritate” & conſ;- 
lis preeſſet. There was no ſuch equality among the Mini- 


*iſters of the Church, but that ſome one was over the reſt 


in Authority and Counſel. . Wherein then lay the UifferEnce ? 
For we have.already ſeen that our Gyeat Divines therſ;*gid 
not look upon their form of Government #s neceſſary; but 


. only lawful; and Calviz and Beza would not"be-thought to 


preſcribe their form to other Churches, ' Afl the' dif- 
terence then was, not Whether- their form of Govern- 
ment was founded on Divine Right ? not Whether Epiſcopa- 


' Cy in the Church was lawful or no? not Whether Dioceſan 


Churches were unlawful ?- or Whether every Congregation 
ſhould have an Eccleſiaſtical Senate? But Whether it were 
more agreeable to the Primitive form, that the Preſident 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Seriate ſhould have only an order among, 
or a degree above the 'Senateits ſelf? | Bat chiefly it was, Whe- 
ther in the preſent ſtate of the Reformed Charcher it were tifore 


- convenient wholly to lay aſide the form of Government by 


Biſhops, which had been ſo much abuſed in the Roman Charch - 
'and to reduce all Miniſters of the Goſpel to an equality with 


' only a Preſidency of order, 'thereby to free themſelves from 


the imputation of Ambition, and to prevent it in 5thers , 


«or elſe it were more prudent only to-retrench the abuſes 
of Epiſcopacy under the'Papacy, and to reduce it to that form 
' Wherein it was practiced in the Church, before the tyranny 


and »ſarpation of the Roman Biſhop head ingroſſed all Eccle- 
fiaftical power into his own hands? The'former part'was em- 


" braced generally by the Reformed Churches; the latter y our 


Church of England: fo that the Queſtion was not;abont c:- 


vine Right, but about” a matter of Pradefice'; "not what 


Fo 


on. Therefore we ſee none of the ſortaienDivines did catge 


. form was ſettled bya Law of Chriſt; but what form was fuit- 


able to the preſent ſtate of the Chnrches of the Reforthati- 


the 


Vi 
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the Government of this Church with welowflneſs but incon- 
weniency, 23S it was a ſtep to pride and ambition, and an occa- 
fion whereby men might do the Church 1njury by the exceſs of 
their power, if they were not menof an excellent temper and 
"moderation. Thence that prediction of Padre Paxlo, that the 
Church of, England wouldthen find the inconveniensy of Epit- 
copacy,. when a high-ſpirited Biſhop ſhould once come to rule 
that Ehurch ; and ſo B:z2 when he had freed the-Biſhops of the 
Reformation from that imputation of Lording it over their Bre- 
threy, which he had- charged: the Roman Biſhops with, yet he 
adds, that he would beg them rather to lay dowa their power, 
than to tranſmit that power to thole after them, banc ipſorum 


. 409 


De Mt :iſtr 


moderationem & equitatem minime forſan ſequuturis, Who it may grad.y.158 


be were not like to ſucceed them in their meekneſs and mode- 
ration, . What juſt reaſon there was for ſuch fears, or may 
be ſtill, let thoſe judge who are fitteſt to.doitz thoſe I mean 
who have the power not only to redreſs, but prevent abuſes 


zncroaching by an irregular power, It was not then any, unlaw- .-- 


fulneſs in the Government of Epiſcopacy its ſelf, but its ly- 
ableneſs to abuſes, which made the Reformed Churches reduce 
Modern Epiſcopacy into a meer Preſidency of Oxder, which 


was not {o liable to the ſame inconveniencies. A clear evidence 


Wat ory judged not the Government unlawful, 1s, their often 
pcofe 


on.of a ready and chearful obedience to Biſhops, if they + - 


would 'embrace the Goſpel, and ſtand up in defence of the 
true Do&trine. For which we have the teſtimony of George 
Price, of A#balt, inthe Preface to his Sermon about Falſe Pro-., 
phets,; ſpeaking of Biſhops and Archbiſhops.: * Utinam, ſicut. 
<« nomina_gerunt &titulos, ita fe 560 pretares Iggy 
« Ecclefiz. . Utinam Evangelio docerent conſona, ipſoque Ec- 
© clefias fidgliter regerent, O quam libenter, quantaque cum, 
<« cordis1ztitia, pro Epiſcopis ipſos habere, revereri, morem- 


<< gerex, debitam juriſdictionem,. &,grdinationem eis tribue- 
& re, £aque-ſine, recuſatione. frui vellemus : 1d quod;nos ſem-, 


Super 174, 
tit. de Or- 
dinat. 


+ pety,& D. Lutherus etiam ſepi tam ore quan Hl tis,. 
mp 


< 1mo &-in.concigne publica in-Cathedrali Te 


o Marshur-, 


«oenſi conteſtati promifimus. He profeſſeth ic. to be both his, 
own judgment and Lutbers, that i ove. would but teach, 


ang rule their Churches 2ccording.to the Word of God, they. 
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ih Av Og Diem Right of ii © Bare; 
would obcy them with all chearfulneſs and joyioF heatt br: To 

Ep. ad | the fame porpoſe Me/au@hox writing tO Camerariss ;;** Byivtint 
Camer- 78 Right or Law may we diflolye'the Eccleſiaſtical Polity; if 


A.D.1530- 


: <.the Biſhops will grant us that which in reaſon-they ought'to 


62.5 28g © 
#2 rant ?, and though it were lawful for us fo to-dth yerfurt- 
«yt were not expedient; | Luther was ever df this opinion. 
_ __, The fame'ts profeſſed by Calvin, and that according-tohis. 
Ton. 7. a4 temper in a- higher manner; © Verum autem- nobis ft contri- 
» :dolerum, % byant Hierarchiam in qua emineant Epiſcopi, ut Chriſte ſab- 
C Fo nece)«/tngle non recuſent: ut ab itlo- tanquam -—pmth ono rat 
£ccl.p.cy, © drant,” & ad ipſum referantur, 1n qua fl fraternam ehaxita- 
i «tem inter ſe colant & non alio modo-quam <jus veritate-colti-. 
:* gati, tum vero-nullo gon Anathemate dignos fatemur, fi qui 
*ervnt, qui eam non reverenter & ſumma-cum obedientiz. 
© obſervent. If Biſhops would but ſubmit themſelves to-Chrift, 
thoſe thar would not rhen ſubmit themſelyesto them; he thinks. 
"here is 10 A4narhems of: which they are Botworthy, Facobi. 
{25-07 Heerbrandur, Divinity-Profeſſor at Tubinge,- profeſleth it to 
rake * be the moſt fonnd conſtitution of Church-Governmeat, where- 
i. - cInevery Diocefs had its Biſhops, and every Province an Areh- 
biſhop. Saluberrimuam efſet ſi'ſingulz Provincie' ſnoe Epiſtopos, 
ingize acknootleds, 


 _ ow 


Opaiey Epiſcops ſuvr Archiepiſcopos baberent. -- t 
Zbcol.vita/.. Bp os among Church-Officers, and 2ccounts ita pieee- 


> 43), Of darbariſm toremove it. « Quanquam eninrpoteſhasoninium: 
"439  %eadem eſt miniſtrorum qnantuds ad tpichgales joriſdit6- 
<« nem. attinet 3. tamen diſpares:dignitatis ordines.ur gipths- 
-<ſunt ; idq; | nqurs9e divino, partim Eccitftz-approtianofie.. 
-But' he qualifies what he hid” faid of: Jus dtovinnin bychis: fUl- 
towldgworts ;'* Ecdefia coi Domimuspeteſtatermdedit if edi- 
< Fcationem, 'ordinem miniſtroruminſtituit procomrodo uo, 
«< ut -omnia ſrnt rite ordinata attinſtaurationem corporis Chri- - 
*< ſti, Hinc Eccleſfapuriaor ſecuta.tempora'Apoſtoloram, fe- 
« cit alios Patriarchas; ' ahios Chorepifcopos,' Hs Paiſtores &. 
-'\Catethetas:;, dnd' afieroarals;” inter miniſtrog-ugnofcit eviem 
4Fcckfia noſtra gratus dipnitatis; St ordines pro/divenkriite - 
'*«dottorum; laborummagntudine, ac yocationute diverſitdte,- 
i*%&nc dicat Barbaricum eſe de Ecclefra: hnne ordineny tollete 
vets.” Three things he placeth a ſaperiority-of dignity in ; 
"Ext/lercy Gift," Cridth:ſ1 of \LabburrPiffererer of Galle: ; 
3 S IT WTF - 


;Chay. 7. Forms of Church Goverzment, examined. AVL 
- And the truth/ is, the two former ought to-he the-meaſare.of | 
" dignity in the Church, the Eminence of-mens abilities, and + 1 
the- abundance of their labours aboye others... The neceſſity "+ - 
\of /g' Superintendent; of ant 1yſpeſtor Over. other Milliſtens, 4s 7; , ..., 
targely frovered by Zepper: de Palitia Eqcleſiaſtina,; who like- 
rwiteqerets With the former Divines in his judgment; pf [the 
- firſt ipltitotion of Epiſcopacy. ** Fadem vfficia.in ptimifiva Pe Pole. 
i«etiam Eccleſia, poſt Apoſtoſorum tempora in wſu-man(s- A 
-Frudt:, 'paucis-..quibuſdam gradibus , pro#locum: temporam...**.", 
54 Ts additis , qui tamed .nihil :tete.a.mente;P,[Pauli- © 
.+1$rverbi.divini alicnym habuerunt.,  Whereby-he bath; af 
- ſarts'it ts be in the yower of the Church:to.24dd diltint. de-* ©, 
recs 'from what were inthe PrimitiveChurch ; and that ſbch 
:o adtled, are no ways repugnant tothe Word of God. Ac- 
«ording to this judgment of their Divines is the. praftice of 
--the Foreign Proteſtaht:Churches z. in Seder: there. ts ape. Arch- 
tfh5, and ſeven Biſ-ops.: and fo. in Dewweark,, thougit-xiot Sec Mir. 
« with fo” great authority in Holjtein, Pomeren, Mecklenburgh; Duree the 
Brunſwick; Tuneburgh, Bremen, Oldenburgh\, - Eaft-Frirzeland, 2900 
Heſſen, Saxony, and 


. 
wy. .% » 
» $* 


all the upper part of Germaxy, 'and the procettar 
i ne-Imperial - Cities, Church-Government, is ..i0-.'the Churchcs 
-Handovf:Swperintendents. In the Pohatinarehey; foes: beyond” 
>rer and: Piapoſiti; over which was the Ecelefialticak Con Kos y\*Þt 5-36. 
of three. Clergy-men, and three Counſeltorsof State with theig © Of: ©: 
_ Pefident :- and fo they have their Prepofitor in Wetreraw, 
:Heſſes 8nd: Aubalt. In Tranſylvania , Polonia , and Bohemia, 
.Key:Have their Seniores enjoying the ſame power with ancient 

-Biſhaps,”' So.that we ſee all:theſe'Refarmed Gharches and:Dj- 
mer, although they acknowledge no-fuck thing as. a:DNivane 
Tight bf Epiſcopacy., but: ſtiffely Maintain Jeromes -Qpiniop/of 
—_—_—_— equality af Goſpel Miniſters ; yet they are fo 
fr from accounting it unlawful m—_— _ CO 
zaaing!ina highor degree-above others,- that they themſelves 
embrace it —_— Aron -names. and titles, in order to the 

>Pexce; | Unity and Government gf. their: {exergh Churches; 

. Whereby they -give us: an evident, demonſtration that they: . 
;Ividkedn6t upon the. Primitive Form. to, be;}mmuytable, bur. 
 thatthplorders and degrees of Miniſters js qaly a Prudegtial 
ling, and-lefttimithe liberty af, every. particular Chunyp». fo 
onA be | 'GOUR9 | 


| 
| 
| 


tte On", Divine Right of ©  tartY, 
be determined according to their teadency to pteſerve. the 
"Peace and ſettlement of a Church. ranks 1? 
$. 7 We come in the laſt place to thoſe who No P\ropa | 
': . © © td be the Primitive Form, yet not unalterably binding Chat. 
ches and places, -but that thoſe Churches whio are withogr it,. 
- aretruly coaſtituted Churches; and Miniſters are lawfully ar- 
dained'by meer Presbyters. This is largely proved by Mr, 

C tain Francis Maſon, .in his excellent Defence of the Ordination &4 


» 


+ 
drief trea-"ujters beyond the Seas : to which I refer the Reader. y.E- 
= oy Thall hew out. of him how the State of the Queſtion about the. 
1641, Zig divinum of. Epiſcopacy is formed :. ** Firſt, If } jure diving. 
$:3,18, © you mean that which is according'to Scripture, then the. 
< preheminence of Biſhops is jure divino ; for it hath been al-. 

&* ready proved to be according to Scripture. Secondly, tf 

«by jzre divino you meanthe Ordinatice of God, 'in this ſenſe 
ec all it nay be ſaid to be jure divine. For it is an Ordinance- 

«6f the Apoſtks, whereunto they were diretted by God's . 
«Spirit, even bj the Spirit of Prophecy,. and conſequently the 
«Ordinance of God. But if by jure divine you underſtand a 

: & Law and Commandment of God, binding all Chriſtian: 
*__*< Churches. univerſally, perpetually, unchangeably, and with 
. iz © fuch abſolute neceflity, that uo other form of Regiment 
& may in any caſe be admitted; in this ſenſe neither may we, 

«prant it, nor yet can you prove if. to- be jure divine. . - 

""Whereby we ſee this learned' and moderate man was far . 

from unchurching all who wanted Biſhops; and abſolutely de- . 

clares, that though he look. 0a Epiſcopacy as an Apoſtolical. . 

Inſtitution, yet that no. unalterable divine right-is-founded:. 
therenpon.. So before him the both learned and pious: Biſop. 

G. Downam explains himſelf concerning the right of Epiſcopacy,. 
Defence in theſe-remarkabls words; * Though in'reſpeCct of the firſt 

| cp <« Inſtitution, there is ſmall difference between an ApaſtolicaT.. 

* Bog '* <and Divine Ordinance, 'becailſe'wyhat was ordained by the.” 

_ * Apolſtts, proceeded. from God, (in which ſchſe 1 ard 0.1 

*< other, 1 &o hold: the Epiſcopal Funtfon, to: be a. Divine Qtr, 

« finance, I meaf} in FIDE of the firſt Inſtirigion 3 I&T:1Re } 

« reſpect of  petpetuity, difference by ſome is tyade hetw A... 

« Yale things whuch be aivini, ap thole Which be Abate 

* 27%, the Jagmgt in thelt. indeBtanding being Be Lees IM 
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"ext © perpetually,/1 
«yg ry obſety d, gy gon form CO en Ws ay 


«in no pb} be adrafered,' T'did noctake uporime to maimtain: 
With more to the'fame purpoſ? in ſeveral plans of thacde- 
fence, Ang from, 
inpiotis for 
ey a 
ve "far Np al Government 7, not founded npon 4ny 


SOPary, Tore: theſe late unhra) 


oh [rerable Di 
are' "produced f fo r. Field f the C 


I,, Lp 
: Bios D D, Nowel, B, IIA B. Pri, dead; B.' Anti nave 
and others: 'by our "Reverend: arid learned Mr. Baxter in Nis 


II. c.21. and the Rrimat of Armag h, whole jadgment is well 


known as to the poiat of Ordivation. So much may ſuffice th, 


fhew that both thoſe who hold an equality Carry Lorie to 
be the Apoſtolical form, 'and. thoſe that do hold piſcopacy to- 
haye beer it, do yet both of them agree at laſt in ths, that. 
nd "Ofie form i is ſetled' by an unalterable 'Law of Chriſt, nor 
conlequettly founded upon Divine Right. For" the'f6rmer,. 
not wir theit ofinin of the Primitive For ,.do told 
Epiltopacy lawtal and the latter, 'who-hold Epiſcopacy to. 
have been the Primitive Form, do not hold it perpetually and 
rote fepeBry; but that Presbyters (where Biſhops can- 


F ight of that Fotm: of Governihent the 


inf ets neceſſa1 ee i So! "1 
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Chritian Concord, to whom may be added the late moſt Reve- to p. 23. 
red and eminent the Biſhop of Durbam, Apolog. C atbel: p pe 1 | 
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Chap. 5 \ Firms of Churdh, CN exqmined.. 


$5'an Accommodation of our preſent differences about Church» 
Government. I ſhall only lay.down:three general Principles 
deducible from hence, and leave the whole to the mature con» 
fideration of the Loyers of Truthand Peage;3: Tho firſt Prin- 
ciple'ts; That Prudence. "muſt be uſed in- feeling the : Govern 
ment" of the Chereh,” This hath been-.the iwhole deſign af 
Chis Treatiſe, to.provetliat the Form of Church-Governimenc 
18-8 meer matter -of prudence , regulated by the Word';af 
\ God.” But 1 neednot inſiſt onthe Argumentsalready. brought: 


=— © Xo prove it: [for*a8far'-av 1 can find; although-the ſeveral: 
., ; ,Parcies: their conteritions-with-one yngther: plead. for Div 
nh nt bows Right, « teen ally aily one of them cones t& ſettle theit 


orm, they are.fain to'call in the. help-of Pru- 

ene , erin in things ſappoſed by the ſeveral-partics, - as ne. 
ceflary ro: the eſtabliſhment of their own Fortt),.. The-Gougr&+ 
£ational gen may deſpair of oo finding Eleliive $ ynodey, "bn: 
_—_ ch-Copenaiit, o fuive fax s of Grade On aiſide 
Chourch:Members in hf 25 riſt': nay, they will: 
not generally fled for any: more © the them, than, pv ins rules: 
-of Scriptures, fine Similifudes, and Analogies, afd evidence; 
of natural reaſon ; and what-are all cheſe at laſt, toan expitcts: 
Law of Chriſt, without whichit was pretended nothing:was: 
tobe done-in the Charch-of God 2: ; The:Prerbyterians ſheath. 
mote generally to own the uſe of General Rules, aid the Light: 
of Nature, in order to the Form of Church-Goverpment,.as 


in the Subordination of Courts , Claſſical 4 emblies , and the: 


more moderate ſort, as to Lay-Elders, : 'Fhe' Epiſcopsl en: 
will hard1yfind'any evidence in Scripture, :or the-prattice: 0H 
the Apoſtles; for Churches confiſting of many: fixad Coigrege= 
tions for Worſhip, under the charge .of one Perſon, nor \n the Pri- 
mitive Church , for the Ordination of « Biſhop Se prex 


ceding elefiion f the Clergy, and at leaſt: conſem"avd appro 


of the People ;- and neither in 'Scripture;..nor A KF ithe 
Patt Footiter's ofa delegation of | Church-pawero $0 my. wen 

tho riiatter-at laſt, all of -zhem-make uſe of thoſe things rdings.in 
Church Govertiment , *which have no other )fontadatian 

the Principles &f Hiunleue Prodente, euided by the rity 

and itwere welbif tfdtwetreobſerytd {till TheitrandAr 


85 T hat Form of Government is the beſt Jccording to —_— sf 
brittian 


” - 


ChrAia Priidence, which Gatrde 2h6' are” 9 8a $1 
Gait thirds: roft20 the advancing, the peace and nnity;of the Church: 
of ' God." What: that Form-1s, ; 1 preſyme:not to dobne- 
determine;; chop at It to; be gathered from the-s | 
Sariptiito)anil; Antiquity;/'as to: the-Prigiutiye Pragt ivg.au nth: 
fronrthe nature; Kare and condition of.thav (Church yehorhjep 
itis'eo: be ſetled , 4s to. its tendency to the. advancement. of, 
peace-and.unity in it. In order, to. the findi out. af which; 
that Propoſal of his late moſt excellent Majeſty. 6f -glogigus.. 
memary:,:£is-mpſh. highly. juſt aod.:realonable,;, (Hig: Magfy, His Maje- 
ehunketh is ivelf the: indict andeoplegvents of >Dininco: —_ = 
bathi Opinionr's ;! Fxying afide enilotion. and priveie: intereſts, 40, ree; Fon to - 
dice! Epiſcapary. ard Prexbytery into ſuch-a ruell-proportion d-Form- Miniſters 
Superionity and Subordination , 4. may beſt reſemble the -.Apo> at New- 
Fm ab; and. Prixitive tinres,, ſp; far foroh: as the different: condition 1011-44 fin- 
of thentimes , and: the exigences 4 -all. confilgroble eitenmſt ances, 
tpill adimir.. = 28 oY x; i! 169 Got = $5 y NE). 
"If this Propoſal he embraced, 2s then [8.00 hip 
ſhould not; then, all ſach things bemariered which ett 
unqueſtionably of 'the- Hero Aer aek, but- have- been; 
grown out of uſe through.the.Jength andcorruption-of times; 
Suckare the reftoring of the Presbyteries of tbe La Chyrches; 
anthe;Sexate tothe Biſhop,, with whoſe: ,caun 60a ponies Advices 
all-things-were. done:in the —_— Church, 0 
ihs.of ' Dioceſts inta ſuch'a compaſs 45 may be 'fted for 
fel inſþeUion of the Biſhop, and care of himf#lf- and- 5c 
rate ;- the placing of Biſhops. in all. great Towns of refort, 
cialtty County Towns ; that according to the ancient. 
of the Ehygreh, its Government may ibe prapartjonad- to the- 
Civil Govertment.. The conſtant preaching of rbe Biſhop -#n JomtÞ. Biſkiop - 
Churches of bis charge , and reſidence in bt Dioceſs',. The folem- Uſters re- 
nity. of Ordimations., xith the conſent. of the People 4. The obſer= Jaction of 
:Proyipciel Synods twice every: year... The imploying of none-C > hope 
ut Ms oe Na bus the. Glergy.. Thele.aze thingy. Engl 
ably of.the Primitive practice, ak : S—— 
can os, qr Ir <A the pretent ſtate of things, a are; 
noo az much; \if not more neceflary than ever.: And theres» 
fareall/who: eppeal to the. practice of. the Primitive Churchz; 
miſt cond , rye wnge; \chey m—_— the neglect of cjfern.. 
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ved, that that Form doth not bind unalterably and necellari- 
iy, it remains that the determining of the Form of Govern- 
ment 15 a'matter of Eberty in the Church; and what is fo, 
may be determined by lawfot' Authority ; and tyhat is fo de- 
rermined by that Anthority; doth'bind ments obediente; as 
hath been proved by the 5. Hypotheſis, in the entrance of this 
Treatiſe. I conclude all with this earneſt deſire, That the 
Wiſe aud Graciew God would ſend us one beart and one way, 
that he would be the Compoſer of our. differences, ' and the Repairer 
of our breaches. .that of our ſtrange diviſions and unchriftiun gni- 
maſuies, while we pretend to ſerve the Prince of Peace, we may 
© Apetbhicilfany ao 
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"EXCOMMUNICATION-in 7-50 
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The Name of Piiver"tu"i Church expleluth, 'T he mites F 
© which, the Foundation of Eraſtianiſm. "The Noticn of the. 
Church apened, ax it is the ſubjeft of Power. -The Church proved 
'to be. a Society diſtinft from the Commoywealth ;, by reaſon of 
its different Nature, and Divine Inftitmtion ;, ditind Officers; 

| different Righte, and Ends, and peculiar Offences. The Power | 
*of th# Church doth not ariſe from meer conftdcration., The 
Churches Power founded on the nature of the Chriſtian Saciay, : 
and not on particular Precepts. The Power of Church-Officers 
not meerly Dofirinal, proved by ſeveral Arguments. Church- 
Power as to particular perſons antecedent to confederation. The 
Power of thz Keys relates to Baptiſm. The Churches Power 
'extetds to Excommunitation« what it w,. 1d what grounds [22 
had under the Law, No exclu/ion from Temple-wirſpip among 

the Fews. Excommunication neceſſary in a Chriſtian Church, 
becauſe of the conditions ſuppoſed to communion in it. Of the 
Trceſtuous perſon, and the Grounds of the Apaſtolical cenſure. 

- Objeflions againſt Excommunication anſwered, The funda. 
mental Rights of the Church continue after its being incorpo- 
rated into the civil State, The Magiſtrates Power, as t0 Ex- 


communication, cleared. 


QT is a mattcr of daily obſervation and expert- 

ence in the World, how hard it is to keep the Apprad 
eyes of the underſtanding clear in 1ts judge- rt 
ment of things, when 1t is too far engaged in $ :, 

- the duſt of Controverlie. It being ſo very 


A diſhcule to well manage 2n impetuous prr- 
ſuit after any Coupon: z noting, being more common than 
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A Diſcourſe concerning the Power of 

to. ſee men oxt-rux their mark,, and through the force of their 
ſpeed to be carried as far beyond it, as others in their Opinion 
fall ſhort of it. There is certainly a kind of ebriezy of the mind, 
as well as of the body,which makes it ſo uuftable and pendulous,, 
tht it oft times ree/s from one extreamunto the quite contra- 
Ty. This as it is obvious in moſt eager controvertiſts of all 
Ages, 1o eſpecially in ſuch, who have diſcovered the falſity of 
an opinion they were once confident of, which they think they 
can never after run far enough from : So that while they fart at 
an apparition they ſo much dread, they rurſinto thofe #xtrodden 
paths, wherein they lofe both themſelves and the Trath they 
ſought for. | 

Thus we findit to be in the preſent controverfie, for many 
out of their juſt zeal againſt the extravagancies of thoſe who 
ſcrued up Church-Power to fo high a peg, that it was thought 
to make perpetual diſcord with the Commonwealth, could ne- 
ver think themſelves free from ſo great an inconvenience, till 
they had melted down all Spiritual Power into the Civil State , 
and diſſolved the Church into the Commonwealth. But that 
the World may ſee I have not been more forward to aſlert 
the juſt power of the Magiſtrate in Ecclefiafticals , as well as 
Civils, than to defend the Fundamental Rights of the Church, 
I have taken this opportunity more fully to explain and 
vindicate that part of the Chxrches-Power, which lics in re- 
ference to Offenders; It being the main thing ſtruck at by 
thoſe who are the followers of that noted Phyſtian, who 
handled the Church fo ill, as to deprive her of her expulfive 
faculty of Noxiow humours, and ſo left her under a Miſerere 
met. 

I ſhall therefore endeavour to give the Church her due, as 
well as Ceſar his, by making good this following Principle 
or-Hypothe/;s, upon which the whole hinge of this Controverſie 
turns, VIZ, That the power of infliding cenſure, upon Offenders in. 
« Chriftian Church, is a fundamental Right , reſulting from the 
conft itutiou of the Cburch, as a Society by Feſus Chriſt, and that 
the ſeat of this Power i in thoſe Officers of the Church, who bave 
derived their power Originally from the Founger. of this Society, 
and aft by vertue of the Laws of it. | | 

For the clear. ſtating of this Contraverſie , it. will be ne- 
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ceſlary to explain, what that Power is, which Jattribute tothe 
Church , 


and in what notion the Church is to be confi 


as it exerciſeth this Power, Firſt, concerning the propec 


notion of Power, by it I cannot ſeeany thing elſe tobeun- 
derſtood, than a right of governing or ordering things which 
belong to a Society, And ſo Power implies only a mural fa- 
culty in the perſon enjoyning it, to take care ne quid \ivita 
detrimenti capiat, whereby it is evident that eyery well conſti- 
tuted Society muſt ſuppoſe a Power within its ſelf of ordering 
things belonging to its welfare, or elſe it were impoſlible, e1- 
ther the being, or the rights and priviledges of a Society could 
belong preſerved. Power then in its general and abſtrated 
notion, doth not neceſſarily import either meer Authority, or 
proper Coattion; for theſe, to any impartial judgment, will ap- 
pear to be rather the ſeveral modes whereby power is exerciſed, 
than any proper ingredients of the ſpecifick Nature of it : 
* which in general, imports no more then a right to govern 8 
conſtituted. Society but how that right ſhall be exerciſed, muſt 
be reſolved not from the notion of Power, but from the nature 
and conſtitution of that particular Society in which it is lodged 
and inberent. 

It appears then from hence to be a.great miſtake and abuſe 
of well-natured Readers, when all power is neceſſarily re- 
ſtrained, either to that which is properly Coercive , or to that 
which is meerly Arbitrary ,, and only from conſent, The 
Original of which miſtake is,the ſtating the Notion of Power 
from the uſe of the Word, either in ancient Roman Authors , 
or elle in the Civil L2ws, both which are freely acknow- 
ledged to be ſtrangers to the exerciſe of any other Power , 
than that which is meerly authoritative and perſwaſive, or 
that which is Coaftiye and Penal. The ground of which is, 
becauſe they were ignorant of any other way of convey- 
ance of Power, beſides external force, and Arbitrary con- 
ſent; the one in thoſe called Legal Societies, Or Civitates, the 
other Collegia and Heteric, Bur ſo as that do acknowledge 
that God ath a right of commanding men to what Duty he 
pleaſe himſelf, and appointing a Soczety upon what terms beſt 
.  Þleale him, and giving a Power to particular perſons to' govern 
:, ; that Society, In, what way ſhall tend moſt zo advance the Ho- 
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' oxder to 1t, for if ſome may have aRight to Gvvers and other 
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nour of ſuch a Society, may eaſily be made appear, that there 
is a kind of Power neither properly Coative;, nor meerly 
Arbitrary, viz. fucha une as immediately reſults from Divine 
Inſtitution, and doth ſuppole conſent to ſubmit to it as a xereſſary- 
Daty in all the members of this Society. 1 

- This Power, 1t is evident, 1s not meerly Arbitrary either in 

the. Governours Or Members : for the Governors detive their 
Poxeer or right of Governing from the iz irution of Chr#+ , 

and areto be regulated by his Eaws in theexecution of it;and 

the Members, though thetic conſent be neceſſarily ſuppoſed , yet 

that conſeat 13 a Duty in them, aud that duty doth imply their 
ſubmiſſion to the Relers 0! this octety : neither can this power 

e called Coadiive,in the ienic it 1s commonly taken: for coattive 
poxer,. andexternal force arc neceliary corrolates to each other, 

but we {uppoſe no ſich thing as a power of outward 'force'to' 
be given to the Church as ſuch, tor that properly belongs to 

a Commonr:alth, But the power which | ſuppoſe to. be lodged 


1n the Char:h, is ſuch a power 53 depends upon a Law of a 


Seperiour, giving right t» Govern, to particular perſons over ſuch 
a Society, and making it the Daty of all Mcmbers of it to ſubmit 
unto it, upon no other penalzes, then the exclufzon of them from 
the priviledges, which that Society enjoyes. So that ſuppoſing 
ſuch a $2ciety as the Chur-b 1s, to be of Divine Inſtitution,and 
that Chrijft hath appointed Offices to rule it; it neceſſarily 
follows, that thoſe Officers muſt derive their power, 1. e. their 
Tight of Governing this Society, not meerly from conſent and 
confederation of parties, but from that Divine Inſtitution, on 
which the Society depends. The want'of underſtanding the 
right notion of power in the ſenſe here ſet down, 1s certainly 
the axwny 435 > of Eraſtianiſm, and that which hath given 
occaſion-to ſo many to queſtion any ſuch thing as Power in 
the Church, eſpecially, when the more zz2al:45 then judicious 
defendersof it hayerather choſen to hang itupon ſome doubt- 
ful places of Scripture ,, then on the very Nature and Conlt i- 
tution of the Chriſtian Church, as a Society inſtitnted by eſis 
Chriſt. | | | 

T his being then the nature of power in general, it is I ſip- 
poſe clear, that an outward coattive force is not weerfſary in 


may. 
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may- be obliged to obedience to thoſe perſons antecedently, to 
any Civil Conſtitution , then ſuch perſons have a juſt power 
to inflict cenſures upon ſuch..as tranigreſs the Rules .of the 
Society, without any outward force. It is-here very imper- 
tinent to diſpute, what -effe&s ſuch cenſares can have upon 
wilful perſons without a Coadive power; If. I can prove,that 
there is a right to inflict them in Charch- Officers, and an Obli-- 
gation to ſubmit to them im ail Offenders; 1 am not to trouble 
my ſelf with the event of ſuch tlings as depend upon Divine 
Inftitutions, 1 know it 1s the great Objetion of the followers 
of Eraſtus, that Church-ccufures are inflicted upon perſons un- 
willing to receive them, and therefore mult imply exter- 
al and coatiive force, which is repugnant to the nature of 
2 Church, But this admits (according to the Principles here 
eſtabliſhed) of a very ealie ſolation : for I deny not that Church 
Power gocs upon coxſext, but then it's very plain here was an 
antecedent conſent to ſubmit to cenſures in the very eatrance 
into this Society, which is ſufficient to denominate it a wo- 
luntary aci of the perions undergoing it; and my reaſon is 
this, every perſon entring 1nto a Society, parts with hisown 
freedom and liberty, as tO matters Concerning the governing of it, 
and profeſſeth ſubmiſſion to the Rules and Crders of it.: now a 
man having parted with his freedom already, cannot reaſſume 
it when he pleaſe, for then, he is under an Obligation to (tand 
to the Covenants made at his extrance; and conſequently his 
undergoing what ſhall be laid upon him by the Laws of this 
Society, muſt be ſuppoſed to be voluxtary, as depending upon 
his conſent at firſt entrance, which in all Socicties muſt be ſup- 
poſed to hold ſtill, elſe there would follow nothing but con- 
fufion in all Societies in the World, if every man were at li- 
berty to break his. Cover.znts: when: any thing comes to. lie 
upon him according to the Rules of the Society, which he out 
of. ſome private defign would' be uawilling to undergo, Thus 
much :- ay ſerve to fcttle aright the Notion of Power ; the 
want of underſtanding whtuch hathcauſed all the confuton of 
this Controverkie, 

The next thing is, In what Notion .we are to conſider the 
Charch, which is made the (bje& of this Power. As to which 
we as tO. coplider this . Poper , either as to its right, Or in 
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attu primo; or as to its exerciſe, Or in ain ſecundo: Now if 
we take this Power as to the fundamental Right of it ; then it 

belongs to the Univerſal! Chxrch of Chriſt, which ſubſits as 

a Viſible Society, by vertue of that Law of Chrift, which 

makes an owning the Profeſſion of Chriftianity the Duty of 
all Charch-members. If we conſider this Power in the exer- | 
ciſe of it, then (it being impoſſible that the Univerſal Church 
ſhould perform the executive part of this power relating to 
oftences) I ſuppole it lodged in that particular Society of Chri- 
ſtians, which are united together in one body in the community 
of the ſame Government; but yet, ſo, as that the adminiſtra- 
tion of this Power, doth not belong to the body of the So- 
ciety conſidered complexly, but to thoſe Officers in it , whoſe 
care and charge it is, to have a peculiar overſight and _—_ 
ion over the Church, and to redr-ſ7 all diſorders in it. Thus 
the viſive faculty is fundamentally lodged in the Soxl, yet all 
exterior afis of ſight are performed by the Eyes, which are the 
Emovoms Overſeers of the Body, as the other are of the Church, 
ſo that the exerciſe and adminiſtration Of this power, belongs 
to the ſpecial Officers and Governors of the Church; none elſe 
being capable of exerciſing this Power of the Church as ſuch, 
_ ny on whom it is ſezled by the Founder of the Church 
IC 1Clf, 

C 5. This Society of the Church may be again conſidered, either 
as ſubſjting without any influence from the Civil Power, or 
as it 1S owned by, and incorporated into a Chriſtian State. I 
therefore demand, Whether it be abſolutely neceſlary for the 
ſubſiſtence of this Chriſtian Society, to be upheld by the C:vil 
Power, or no? And certainly none who confider the firſt and 
pureſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church, can give ally enterta;n- 
ment to the Affirmative, becauſe then the Church flouriſhed 
in its greateſt parity, not only when not zpheld, but when 
moſt violently oppoſed by the Civil power ;, If ſo then its beifig 
united with the Civil State is only accidental as to the confti- 
tution of a Church; 2nd if this be only accidental,then it muſt 
be ſuppoſcd furniſhed with every thing requiſite to its well 
ordering accidentally to any ſuch Vnzon, and abſtraiily from it, 
For can we imagine our Bleſſed. Saviour. ſhould inſtitute a 'So- 
city, and leave it deftirute Of means tO nphold its ſelf, unleſs 
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it fell into the hands of the Civil Power 2 or that he left every 
thing tending thereto, meerly to Prudence, and the Arbitrary 
Conftitu:ions of the perſons joyning together in this Society ? 
Did our Sqviowr take Cczre there ſhould be a Society, and not 
provide for means tO wphold it ? Nay, it is evident, he not 


only appointed a Society , but Officers to rule it. Had thofe' 


Officers then a Right tO Govern it or no, by vertue of Chriſt; 
inftituti-n of them? it not,they were rather Bibu/i than C2ſares, 
Cyphers than Corſuls in the Church of God. If they had a power to 
Govern, doth. not that neceſſarily imply a Right to inflict Cex- 
ſures on Offenders, unleſs we will ſuppoſe that either there 
can be no Offenders in a Chriſtian Church, or that thoſe Offen. 
ders do not violate the Laws of the Society, or there be ſome 
Prohibition for them to exerciſe their power over them (which 
is to. give power. with. one hand, and take it away with the 
other) or that this power cannot extexd ſo-far as to exclude 


any from the Priviledges of the Church : whichis the thing to- - 


be diſcuſſed. 

Having thus cleared our way, F now come to the Reſolution 
of the 2xejtion it ſelf, in. order to which I ſhall endeavour to 
demonſtrate, with what evidence the Subjef is capable of theſe 
following things. Firſt, That the Church is peculiar Society 
in its own Nature, diſtin from the Commonwealth. Secondly, 
That the power of the Church over its Members doth 110t ariſe from 
mer confederation or conſent of Parties. Thirdly, That this 

Power of the Church doth extend to the Excluſion of Offenders 


from the Priviledges of it, Fourthly, That the Fundamental: 
Rights of the Church do not eſcheat to the Commonwealth upon- 
their being united in a Chriſtian State. If theſe: Principles * 
be eſtabliſhed, the Churches Power will ſtand upon them,aso0n; 


a firm and uwnmoveable Baſis. 
I begin with the firſt, That:the Church 14 a peculiar Society 


in its,own Nature, diſtinct "from. the Commonwealth, which 1. 


prove by theſe Arguments, | 
1 Thoſe Societies, which: are capable of ſubſiſting apart 


from each other, are realy, and in their own Natzre diſtin&t. 
from one another : but ſo it is- with the Church and Com-- 
monrwealth, For there can be no greater Evidence of a. 


Kegal Diltintion than Mainal Separation; and I' think the 
| | Proving 
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Proving the poſſibility of the Souls exiſting, ſeparate from the 
body, is one of the ſtrongeſt Arguments to prove -it to be a 
Subſt ance really diſtin from the body, to which it 1s united ; 
although we are often fain to go the other way. to work, and ts 
prove poſſibility of ſeparatirn from other Arguments evincing 
the Soul to be a diſtix& ſubſtance; but the reaſon of that 
is for want of evidence as to the ſtate of ſeparate Soxls , and 
their viable exiſtence , which is repugnant to the immateriality 
of their zatures, But now, as to the matter in hand, we have 
all evidence deſirable; for we are not put to prove pofſ#b1liry 
of ſeparation, meerly: from the defferent conſtitution of the 
things united, but we have evidence to Senſe of it, that the 
Cburch hath ſubſijted when it hath been not only ſeparated 
irom , but perſecuted by all Civil Power. It is with many men 
as t9 the Union of Church and State, as It is with others, as 
to the Union of the Sol and Body : when they. obſerve how 
cloſe the Union is, and how much the Soul makes »ſe-of- the 
Animal Spirits in molt of its Operations , and how great a 
Sympathy there is between them, that, like Hippocrates his 
Twins, they laugh and weep together , they are ſhreivdly put 
toit, how to fancy the Soul to be any thing elle then amore 
vigorous mode of matter; fo theſe obſerving how cloſe an Vni- 
04 and Dependence there is between the Church and State ina 
Chriftian Commonwealth , and how much the Church 1s. be- 
holding tothe Cizil Power in the Adminiſtration of its fundiont, 


'are apt to think that the Churcb is nothing but a higher, mode of 


a Commonrealth, conſidered as Chriſtian, But when-4t; 1$-40 
evident that the Church hath, and may ſ«bſijt , ſuppoſing' tt 
2bſtracted from all Cizil Power, it may be a ſufficient demon- 
ftration that however xeay they may- be when zenited, yet they 
are realy, and in their own »arare, diſtinct trom each dther. 
Which was the thing to be proved, | £8 Hed, 
2.Thole are diſtinct Soczeties,which have every thing diſtinct 

11 their #2tzre from each other, which belong to the Conf 
2tion Or Government cf them ; but this 1s evident, as to-ithe 
Char:h and Commonwealth, which will appear, becauſe their 
Charter is diſtinct, or that which gives them their being'as a 
Society : Cruil Sacieti?s are founded upon the weceſſity of pat»: 
ticular mens partizg with their peculiar Rights, —_ pro- 
ercaton 


Fxcommunication in a Chrift ian Church. 
ſervation of themſelves, which was the impulſiye cawſe of their 
entring into Societies, but that which aftually ſpeaks them to 
be a .ſoci2ty is the mutival conſent of the ſeveral parties joyning 
together, whereby they make themſelves to be oze Body ; 
and to have one common Intereſt. SO Cicero de Repub. defines Apud. Au” 
Populus, to be catus multitudinis, juris conſenſu &- ntilitatit Sujf. - 
communion ſociatus, There is no doubt, but Gods general | \," ** 
providence 1s as evidently ſeen in bringing the World into 0 
ſocieties,and making-them live under Government, as in diſpoling 

all particular evexes which happen in thoſe Societies ; but yet 
the way, which Providence uſeth in the conftitxtion of theſe 
ſocieties, 18 by inclizing men to conſent to aſſociate for their mu- 
tual benefit and advantage : So that natural Reaſon conſulting 
for the good of mankind,as to thoſe Rights which men enjoy in 
common witheach other, was the main foundation vpon which 
all civil Societies were erected, We find no politive Law 
enacting the Z2:ing of Civil Societies, becauſe Nature its ſelf 
would prompt men for their own conveniences to enter into 
them. But the ground and foundation of that Society, which 
we cail a Church, isa matter which zatural Reaſon and common 
Netions can never reach to: and therefore an aſſociating for 
the preſerving of ſuch, may be a Philoſophical Society, but a 
Chriftiax it cannot be: and they that wonld inake a Chriftian 
Church to be nothing elſe but a Society of Efſexs, or an *uaucers» 
of Pythagoreans, do either not underſtand, vr not conſider 
whereon this Chriſtian Soczety is founded: for it is evident 
they look on it as a meerly voluntary thing, that is not at all 
ſetled by any Divine poſitive Law. ” 

The trath is, there is no prizcip/e more conſiſtent with the $. 13. 

Opinion of thoſe who deny any Church p:w-r ina Chriſtian ſtate, 
then this is, and it is that, which 2very one, who will make 
good his ground muſt bedrivento; for it is evident; that in 
Tmnatters meerly voluntary,and depending only on confederation, 
{yeh things being liable to a Xagifrates power, there can be 
no p/ea from mutnal conſent to juſtitie any oppoſition toſuprezm” 
Amntbority in a Commonwealth. But then, how ſuch perſons: 
can- be Chriſtians, when the Xagiitrartes would have them 
ts be otherwiſe, I cannot underſtand ; nor | how the primi- 
tips Mzrtyrs were any other then a company of Foo!s or Mad-' 
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Men,who woudthazard their lives, forthatwhich was ameer 
Arbitrary thing, and which they tad no neceffary obligatior; 
open, them to profeſs. Miſtake me not,” 1 ſpeak-not heretof 
mcer-acts-of diſcipline, bur of rhe duty of outward profeF 
ſipg Chrijt;anity ; If this be a duty, then a Chriſtian Sociery 
fn Pied by a pyfitive Law, 1f it be. not a duty, then they-are 
fools who ſuffer for it: So that this Queſtion reſolve& into. | 
ics Principles, leads us higher than we tink for,and the main 
thing in debate muſt be, Whether there be an obligation vp- 
0a Conſcience for men to Aſlociate in the Profeſſion of Chri< 
ſtzanity, or no? Ifthere be, then the Church, which is'no- 
thing c[ſc bur ſuch an afſvczarzon, is eſtabliſhed upon a Poſuwe 
Law of Chriſt; if tizere be not, then thoſe inconveniences 
follow , which are already mention*d. 

_ We are told indeed by the Leriathan with confidence 
enough, that no Precepts of the _ are Law, till exaed by 
Civil Authority; but it 1s little wonder, that he, who thinks an' 
immaterial ſubſtance implyes a contradiction, ſnould think as: 
much of calling any thing a Law, but what hathra Civil San- 
Ctior, But I ſuppole all thoſe who da-e freely own a ſipream 
and infinite eſſence to have been the Creator, and to be the 
Ruler of the World,will acknowledge his Power to oblige Con- 
ſztence, without being beholding to his own creature to Enett 
his Laws,that men might be bound to obey them. Was the great 
God fain to be beholding to the Civil Authoriry he had over the 
Fewiſh Common-wealth(their Coverrment being a @cnperi. 5 


tomake his Laws Obli _— to the Conſcrences of the 'Fexws # 


What, had not they their Beings from God? andcan there 
be any greater ground of obligation to ob: 4 ence,than from 
thence ? Whence comes Cizil Power to have any Right to- 
oblige Men more , than God, conſidered as Governor of the 
World, can have? Can there be indeed no other Laws accor- 
ding to the Leviathans Hypotheſis, but only the Law 6f Natwye: . 
and Civil Laws ? Burl pray whence comes the obligation'ts: 
either of theſe, that theſe are not as Arbitrary as al other 
Agrcements are? And is it not as ftrong a diftate of Nature 
as any can be (ſuppoſing that there is a God) that a creature 
which receives its being from another, ſhould be bound to obey 
hiw, cot coly in the refultancies of his own Nature; but _ 
t 
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the Arbitrary conſtitutions of his Will: -Was:Adamb ta 
God or no, as to that poſitive pretept of eating the For> 
idden fruit, if no Civil Sandion had been added to that Law? 
The truth-is,ſuctr ſes. as theſe are, when they Ate ol 
lowed cloſe home, will be. found to Kennel in that black Den, 
frontwhence they are leath to be thonght to have proceeded. 
And now, ſuppoling that every full Declaration of the will 
of Chrift,as toany poſitive Inſtitution, hath the force and power 
of a Law uponthe conſciences of all, ro whom ir is ſufficiently 
propoſed : | proceed to make appear,that ſach a divine poſitive 
Lay there is, for the exiſtence of a Church, as a viſible body 
aud ſociety in the World: by which I am far from meaning 
fuch aconſpicuous ſociety, that muſt continue in a perperuat 
viſibility in the fame place; I find not the leaſt intimation 
of any ſuch thing in Scripture ;, but that there ſhall alwayes be 
ſome where or other, in the World, a Seb owning and pro- 
fg Chron, may be eaſily deduced from thehce ; and 
ially on this account,. that our Savionr hath required 
this, as one of. the conditions in order toeternal felicity, that' 
althoſe who believe in their hearts, that Feſis is the Chrif,. 
myſt likewiſe confeſs him with their Moths ro the World: and. 
therefore, as long as there are Men to helieve in Chriſt, there 
muſt be Men-that will not be aſhemed to aſſociate, on the ac- 
count of the DoZ#rine he hath promulged to the World. That 


one Phraſe in the N-w Teſtament, ſo frequently uſed by our 


Bleſſed Saviqur, of the Kingdone of Heaven (i ting I Goſ- 
pel-ltatz ). doth evidently declare a Society, which was conftitu-. 
ted by him;on the principles of the Goſpel-Covenant. Wherefore 
ſhould our Sqviowr ca!l Diſciples, and make Apoſtles, and fend 
them-abroad with full commiſſion to gather and initiate Diſci- 
ples by. Baptiſm, did he not intend a viſible ſociety for his 
Church ? Had it not, been enough for Men to have cordially 
believed the. Truth of the Goſpel, but they maſt be entred in 
a ſolemin-zifible way, and joyn in participation of vifble Symbols 
of - Bread _ an1 Wine , but that our Sapiowr required externat 
profeſſion and Society in the Goſpel as a neceſlary duty, in or- 
dex: £0 obtaining the priviledges conveyed by his Magne Char-' 
ton the Goſpel. ] would fain know hy what argument we cant 
teove: g.thats any urrgee, Leg Near did cyet intend. co, 
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| +. A Diſcourſe concerning the Power of 
monwealth; to be governed according to his mode , by which 
we cannot prove that Crit by « pojurive Law, did command 
ſuch a ſociety, as ſhou!1 b: governed in a viſible manner, as-other 
focieties are ? Did }1c not appoint Officers himſelf in the Charch, 
and that of many ranks anddegrees? Did he not inveſt thoſe 
Officers with authority to rule his Chxrch 2 Is it not laid asa 
charge on them, to tuke heed to that flack,, over which God had 
made them Overſeers ? Are there not Rules laid down for 
the peculiar exerciſe of their Government over the Church int - 
all the paris of it ? Were not theſe Officers admitted into their. 
function by a moſt ſolemn viſible Rite of Impoſition of Hands ? 
And are all theſe ſolemn tranſactions a meeer piece of ſacred 
Pageantry * And they will appear to be little more, if the 
Society of the Church be a meer Arbitrary thing , ' depending 
only upon conſent and confederation, and not ſubſiſting by ver- 
tue of any. Charter from Chri/t, or ſome poſitive Law, requiring: 
all Chriftians to joyn in Church ſociety together. rw 

But if now from hence it appears (as certainly it .cannot 
but appcar) that this Society of the Charch- doth ſubſiſt -by: 
vertue of a Divine poſitive Law , then it muſt of neceſlity be- 
diſtin& from a Civil Society, andthat on theſe Accounts : 
Firſt , becauſe there is an antecedent obligation on Conſcience: 
to aflociate on the account of Chriftianity, whether Humane' 
Laws probihit or cemmand it. From whence, of neceſlity it 
follows, that the conſtitution of the Charch is really different 
from that of the Commonwealth ; becauſe whether the Com- 


, monwealth be for, or againſt this Society, all that own-it 


are bound to profeſs it openly, and declare themſelves Mem- 
bers of it, Whereas, were the Church and Commonwealth: 
really and formally the fame, all obligation to Church ſociety 
would ariſe meerly from the Legiſtitive Power of the Com- 
monwealth. But-now there being a Divine Law . binding in 
Conſcience, whoſe obligation cannot be ſtperſeded by any Hx- 
mane Law, 1t is plain and evident, where arc ſuch valtly dif- 
ferent obligations,thereare different Powers; and in this ſenſe 
Fknow no incongruity, in admitting imperium. in imperio, if 
by it we underſtand no external coaltive power , but an inter- 
nal power laying obligation on Conſcience,diſtinct from the pawer 
ladged: in a Commonwealth conlidered as ſuch, © Ati outward: 
bs v | coatdiue 
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"uftir Dacies herhobght fy hee 
"Secondly, 1 argue: ron rhofs Officers) WhARtights £6 govern 
This Sqttcty are founded on that Charter, WheEreby the Sica) 
TERIE fibfilts.” Now 1 would Villinydy tow why, when our 
Sarjour difowned all. oxtrvard power in_ the World y.yct be 
Thould' confticute a Society, andappoinrO cets in it, dia he 
not intend a, peculiar diltinCt Soctery from the other Socyetzer of 
TheWotld.And therefore the argui< nit frequently alſedagainft 
' Ehurch-pawcr, becauſe it hath no outward force with it by che 
conſtitution,of Chrijt, isa ſtrong argument ro me of th&pev- 
Harity of a Chritian Society from a Commonwealth; becauſe 
Chr ſo inſtituted. it, as.not to have ic ruled ar firſt by any, Out- 
ard force of power, When Chriſt ſaith hs Kingdom: wil, nos 
of thi World ; he itnplies,that he had a Soczery that was govertied 
y his'L.aws in the World, yet diſtinCt from all maudune Soffe- 
ties: had not onr Savior intended his Charch to have been a 
. Peculiar Society diſtinct from a Commonwealth; it is hard to 
conceive why our Saviour ſhould interdif the Apofics tir ule 
of a'civ4/ coaTtive power :. Or why inſtead; of ſending abroad 4- 


pofiles.to preach the Goſpel, he. did not employ the Governors | 


"of Commonwealths to have. enforced Chriſtianity by Lawy and 
temporal Edifs, and the ſeveral Mugiftrates to have impowered 
Tevetal perſons'under them to preach the Goſpel in their T6 
veral. Territazizs + And-can any thing be more plain, by 
our $:viozrs £aking a contrary courſe, than that he intended 
a Church Socicty to be diſtinct from Civil, and the power 
belonging to it ( as well as the Officers.) to- be of a_different 
rature from that whichs ſetled in a Commonwealth.  1here 
Nippoſe , that Chriſt. hath, by. 2, poſitive Law cſtabliſhed_the 
Goyernment of his Chxrch upon Officers of his own appoint- 
mert'; which Lhaye largely proved eilejyhere, 'and herefore 
ſuppoſe it noiv. Thirdly, 1 argue from the peculiar rights 
belonging to theſe Societies : For if every onehotnin theCom- 
mouwea'th, have not thereby a right to the'priviledges of 
the Church ; nor cyery one by being ys Church, any right 
fo the. benefits of the Commonwealth ; It 'miſt*neceſſarily fol- 
low, that.theſe are diſtinQ from on anocher, "If: at, ode by 
wee «54 V'd:} 4. a) 2. tina fad - ahet fas - rg 
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being ofithe Common-wealth, hath right tochwch-priviledger, 

then * y. | Foltes a 
_ Fight to the -Lords Supper without Baptiſm, or open of fins 
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LL Drone concereiing the Pover of 


y one” born in a Common-wealth nay c 


:/Now.there being by Divine appointment the feyeral tights © 
Bapeiſm \and rhe Lordr Supper , as peculiar Badges Of the 
Church as a. viſible Society, 1t is evident; Chriſt did intend jt 
a Society diſtindt fromthe Commion-wealth. AF 
- Fourthly, 1 argue from the different ends of thefe Societies. 
A Commou-wealth.is conſtituted for civil ends,and the Chiirch 
for ſpiritual : for ends are to be judged by the primary conſti, 
tution, but now it is plain,the end of civil fociety is for preſer- 
vationof mens rights as men(therefore 1 agiftracy is called by 
St. Peter &v )cumivy nao: ) but this Chriſtian Sociery doth not 
reſpe& men under the.connotation of Men, . but as Chriſt azz. 
The anſwer given to this is very ſhort and infifficient,when jr 
ist2id,that. every man'ina Commonwealth,is to at vpon fpiri- 
tual accounts and ends : For there is a great deal of difletence 
between Chriftianitics having an influence upon rhens aCting 
in a Commonwealch,, and making a fociety the ſame with a 
Commonwealth. .To argue thetefore from one to anothetyis a 
ſhortneſs of diſcourſe I cannot but wonder at : unlefsit'could 
be. proved, that Chritiz»iry aimed at nothing elſe but regula- 
ting. Men.in the affairs of a Commonwealth, which is a task 
1 typpole will not be undertaken, | 
Laſtly , 1 argue from the peculiar offences' againſt this 
Society, which are , or may be diſtinft from thoſe againſt a 
Commonwealth, I deny nor, bnt moſt times they are the fame, 
but frequently they differ, and when they are the ſame, yet 
the conlideration of them is different in the Church and Com- 
monwealth, for which I ſhall ſhppoſe the ſix arguments pro- 
dueed in the laſt chapter of rhe firſt part to ſtand good, which 
will trongly hold: to-excommunication in the Chriſtian Church , 
though there produced ovly-for the Jewiſh, 1 would fain 
know what is 40 be done in many Offences, known tobe againſt . 
the-Laws of Chrift, and which tend to the Diſhononr of the = 
Chriitian Society, which the Civil and Municipal Laws, either | 


Chriftiznity,which I cannot think an be yery ready gh oe 


- -d6 not, of may not take cophizatice of? Thys much may \_ 


{rve, as1.think to take evident; that the Chnich in its own 
7 pature 
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nature, is a Pecul ar Society diſtinct from a.Commonneglch 
FN TE ſ La oak ro be proved. .. J\.> hu 


Which was the. ficfl CIOS 

"The Srraud 15, That the power of the Church.qver ts Members 
Is, of 21ces., : doth not ariſe meerly from confederation, and 
-COM| at dotb ſuppoſe it, , This Church power may be 


(0 1, Lyo wayes. Either, fiſt, as- it implyes the Right 5s 
Tome Iuflifiing Cenſures, Or, ſecondly, as It implies in athees., 
the duty of ſubmitting 20 cenſures inflitted , now. as to bath thele, 
I ſhall.;prove tha ther original 1s higher. than meer. Confe- 


RS WI 
FOE to, the Right of Infliciing Cenſurts on theſe accounts, 


Firf, What ever Society doth ſablilt._ by vextue of a Divine 
Codnlticutioa, doth, by vertue thereof derive all power for its 
Preſeryation, in- peace, unity, and purity ; but.it is plaiu,that 
a power. of cenſuring offenders, is necellary for the Churcheg 


7 
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releryation in peace and purity , and it is alceady proved;thas = 


the Church hath. its Charter from C4rit, and therefore from 
him it hath a power to infit Puniſhments on Offenders, furs 
able to the Nature of the Society they are of. [ am very prope h 

ubject 


to think, that, the ground of all the miſtakes on, this 
haye riſca from. hence, that ſome, imprudently egqugh, .haye 
fixx the original ofthis Power on ſome ambiguaus. places af 


Scripture, which may, and it may be, ought to be taken in a 
different ſenſe 3 and their adveftaries, finding thoſe -places. - 


weak and inſufficient proofs of ſuch a power, have trom-thence 
Feed any luch kind of power at. all; But certainly , if; wg 
ſhould reject.every.truth that is weakly proved. by ſome who: 


have._undertaxen it, I know no qpinion wobld bid fo tair.for: 
acceptance as Scepticiſm, and that 1n reference ta many weighs: 


ty and important truths; tor how weakly have ſame proved” - 


the Exiltcnce of a Deity, the Immortality of the Sou!,- andthe. 


Fcuth of the Scriptures, by ſuch argaments, that, if it were e>. - 
p bY 5 | 


nough tooyerthrow an opinion to be able roanfwer ſame dre 


gumenzts brought for it,, Atheiſm it elf would. become: plau--- - 
file. It' can be then'no evideace, that a thing. is: not true, - | 


becauſe Tome Arguments will pot prove it zand.traly, as tothe 


matter in hand,.I am fully of the opinion of the. excellent _ 
| I In. Ze. 6 
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- A Diſ#darſe roncernine the Pdivey of 
enm Feelefie catn a Chritto ſemel conftituto, omnia illa iraperats 
cenſeri debent,* fine quibis ej catus pruritus retineri non poteſt, 
And therefore men ſpend needleſs pains to prove att i»/t tation 
of this power 'by ſome poſitive Precept, when'Chrifts fold 
his Church as a peculiar Society, is ſafficient proof he hath 
endowed it with this findamental Righe, without which the 
Society were arenas ſine calce, a company of perſons without 
any' common tye of vnion among them; fur if there be any 
Tach union, 1t muſt depend on ſome conditions; to-be per- 
formed by the members of that Society, which how oo 
they require from thzm, if they have not power to exclude 
them upon nov performance ? Sh 
2. Iprove the Divine original of this power from the ſpecial 
appointment and deſipnation of particular Officers by © Jeſs 
Chrift, for the ruling of this Sociery, Now I ſay, that, Law 
which. provides there ſha!l be Officers to Govern, dotlr give 
them power to govern, ſuitably ro the nature of thelr Soccety : 
Either then yo! mnſt deny, that Chriſt hath by an wnalterable 
Trtitution appointed a Goſpel Miniftry , or that this Miniſtry 
hath no Power in the Chyrch, or that their Power extends not 
to Excommenication. The firſt T have already proved,the ſecond 
follows from their appointment.: ,fof+by all the titles giren 
to Church-Officers in Scripture; it Br pears they: had a power 
over the Church, ws 4 AS i*m7,oml., Fef53 nt, iy funrau, TUUEYES ) 
All which as you well know, do import a right-to governthe 
Society over which they are ſet. And that this power ſhould 
not extend to a power to exclude convict Offenders, ſeems very 
ſtrange, when no other” puniſhment can be more'ſuitable-to 
the nature of the Society than this is ; which is a debarring him ' 
from the priviledgesof that Society, which the offender hath fo 
much diſhononred. Can there be any puniſhment leſs imagined 
towards contumacious offenders than this is, or that carries in 
if 1e6 of ontward and coattive force, 'it implying nothing but” 
whit the offender himelf freely yielded to at hisentrance In-' 
to this Soticty. | | Orc WT 
All that 1 can find replyed by any of the Adverſarics cf the” 


. opinion'I here aſſert, t6 the argument drawn from th 61 aſti-” 
4 tation 2nd Titles of the Officers of the Church, 1s, that allchoſ# 


Utles whieticare given to the Miniſters' of the Gofpet ih the 
£56 New 
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New Teſtament, that do import Rxle and Government, | are all 
to be taken in a Spiritual ſenſe, as they are Chriſte Miniſters 
and. Ambaſſadors to preach his I/ord and declare bus xy al to his 
uurch; So that all poiver ſuch perſons conceive to lye in 
oſe Titles, is only Dofiriual and declarative, but how true 
thatis, let any one judge that conſiders theſe things, . _ 
1. That there was certainly a power of Diſciplizethen in the 
Churches conſtituted by the Apoſtles, which is moſt evident 
not, only from the paſlages relating to Offenders in Saint 
PauP\ Epiſtles, eſpecially to the Corinthians and Theſſalonians , 
yt from the contiqued Practice of ſucceeding Ages manife- 
ed by Tertulian, Cyprian, and many others. T here ,being 
then a power of Diſcipline in Apoſtalical Churches, there was 
a neceſſity. it ſhould be adminiſtred by ſome Perſons who 
had the care of thoſe Churches; and who were they but. the 
leyeral Paſtors of them? It being then evident that there was 
{ich a Power, doth it not ſtand to common ſenſe it ſhould bs 


implycd in ſuch Tit/es, which in their Natural Importance do. 


”— a Right to Govern, as the names of Paſtors and &Kwlers 
0: 
' 2. There js a diverſity in Scripture made between Paſtors 
and Teachers, Epbeſ. 4. 11. Though this may not ( as it 
doth not) imply a zeceſſity of two diſtia& Offices 1n_the 
Church, yet it doth a different reſpec and connotation 1n the 
lame perſon, and ſo imports that Raling carrics in it ſome+ 
what more:thanmeer Teaching, and ſo the power implyed in 
Paſtors to be more than meerly Dodrinal, which is all I con- 
tend for, viz, A right to governthe flock committed to their, 


ge. | 
3. What poſlible difference can be aſſizned between the. 
Elgers that Rule wel', and thiſe which lahour. in the Word and_ 


Dofirine, (2 Timothy, 5. 17.) if all their Ruling were 
meerly labouring in the ord aud Dotirine ? and all their Go- 
verning nothing but Teaching © I intend. not to prove an Of- 
fice of Rulers diſtindt rom Teachers from hence (which I 
know neither this. place nor any other will do ) but. that the 
forme! Conception of Ruling , 1s different from that of Teach- 
' | 
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4: 1 parave, from, the Analogy between the Primitive. 
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Chrche; and! the Synagogues, that as many of the names were 
taken from thence where they carried a power Of Duſcip!izre 
with them, fo they mutt do in ſome proportion if the Churth, 
or it were not calic underſtanding them. It ts moſt certain the 
Presbyters of the Synagogue had a power of 'Ruling, and e&an 
you conceive the Biſhops and Presbyters of the Church had 
none , when the Societies were much of the ſame Con. 
ſtitutioa , and the Government of the one Was 'tranſ 
ſcribed trom the other , as hath been' already largely 
proved? | | b- FH] 

5- The a#s attributed to Paſtor in Scripture, imply a per 
oi Goveriing, diſtinct from meor Tearhbirg . fuch are mug t «1 
uſed for a right to Govern, Matth. 2.6, Revel. 12. - 19.15: 
which word is attributed to Paſtors of Churchs 1n-reference to 
their flocks, Ads, 20. 28. 1 Pet. 5. 2, and 76::252, 4 applied 
to Miniſters when they are 1o Tequently called 7gz25-which 
notes pr:fidentiam cm poteſtat»;, tor Heſychius renders it by 
i {42 and the Tecer;, at Athens had certainly a power of 
Government 1n them. | 

6. The very word w&g-/5«:, is attrinuted to thoſe who have 
over-/ight of Churches, 1 Cor. 12. $, by which it 1s certainly 
evident, that a powcr more than Dottrinal 15 underſtood, as 
tat it could not then be nnderjtond of a power meerly cril, 
And this I ſuppoſe may ſnifhce to vindicate this Argument 
from the 7itles of Church-Officers, in the New Teftament, that 
they are not in/ionificant things, but the perſons who enjoyed 
them had a right to govern the Society over which the Holy 
Ghoſt hath made them Overſeers. | | 

3. I argue that the Charch-Power ariſeth not meerly from con- 
ſent, becauſe the Church may exerciſe her Power- on ſuch, 
who have not a&zally confederated with her; which is inad- 
mitting Members fnto the Church : For if the Church-Officers 
have power to judge whether perſons are fir to be admitted, 
they have power to exclude from admiſſion ſuch whom they 
judge unfit, and fo their power is exerciſed on thoſe who are 
not confederated, To this it may be anſivered That the' con- 


ſent to be judged, gives the Church power over the perſon | ſwing. 
for admiſſion, I grant it doth, as to that particular perſon ; But: 


the Kight in general of judging conternivg* Admiſſion," doth 
argie 
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2P,ue-an antecedeyt power to an adiual confederation. For [wil 
Gppoie that Chrift ſhould now appoint ſome Officers to found. 
aCburch, and gather a Society of Chrijtians together, where 
there hath been none before : I naw ask Whether theſe <« Oſh- 
« ficers have power to admit any into the Church or no? This 
<< 1 ſuppoſe cannot bedgenied,for to what end elſe were they ap- 
<{ pointed? If it begranted they have power to admit perſons, 
* and thereby make a Church,then they had power antecedent- 
«ly to any confederation; for the Confederation was ſubſe- 
©< quent to their Admiſſion : and fherefore they who had 
© power to admit, could not derive their power trom Confe- 
<« deration. This Argument, to me, puts the caſe out of diſpute, 
<« that all Church power cannot ariſe from mecr Confederation, 

And that which further evideaceth that the Power of the 
Church doth not ariſe from meer conſent, is that Deed of G ft 
. Whercby our Bleſſed Saviour did confer the Power of the Keyes 
on the Apoſtle Peter, as the repreſentative in that action of the 
whole Colledge of the Apoſtles and Governours of the Charch , 
of which power all the Apoſtles were actually infeoffed, John 
20. 23. By which Power of the Keyes is certainly meant 
{ome Adminiſtration in the Church, which doth reſpect it 
as a viſible Society, in which Senſe the Church is 1o fre- 


quently called, as in that place, the. Kingdom of Heaven , Mat. 16, 


and in all probability the Adminifiration intended here by the 1y. 
P.wer of the Keycs, Is that we are now diſcourſing of, vis. 
the Power of Admiſſion into the Church of Chrijt, 1n order 
10, the parion of the fins of all penitent Believers, and the 
ſhutting out of {ch who were manifeſtly »xworthy of ſo holy 
.A Communion, $0 that the power of the Keyes doth not pri- 
marily reſpect excluſion out of the Church, and receiving in- 
to it again upon Abſulution, but it chiefly reſpe(ts the power 
of.. Adnfſion into the Church, though by way of connotation 
and, Analogy of Keaſon it will carry the other along with it. 
- For if the Apoſtles as Governours of the Church were inveſted 
.-with.a power of jadging of mens fitneſs for Admiſſimn irto the 

; Church as members of it, it ſtands to the highejr Reaſon that 

they ſhould have thereby likewiſe a power conveycd'to them, 
ef ,qxcluding ſuch as are unworthy aiter their Admiſſion ;,, to 
1; Maintain commanioy With the Church. So that this interpre- 
TO 23” WES GT NN 
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tation. of the Power of the Keyes, 18 far from invalidating ths 

Power of the Church, as to its cenſuring Offenders ;, all that it 
pretends'to, is only giving a more natural-and genuine Senſe 

of the Power of the Keyes, which will appear fo to be, if we 

77-1, p. :, conſider theſe things. +. Thatthis Power was given to Saint 
ch. 5.7.5. Peter, beiore any Chrijtian Charch was aCtually formed, which- 
v- 212. (as 1 bave clſewherc made manifeſt ) was not done till after 
_ Chbriſts Reſurretiioa ;; when Chrifl had ziven the Apoſtles their 
Commuſſion to go to Preach and Baptize, &c. Marth, 28. 19. Isit 

not therefore far more r.tional, that the Power of the Keyes 

here given, ſhould reſpect the founding of a Church and ad- 

miſſion into it, than ejc&/on our of it (before it was in being ) 

and receiving 1nto It again 2 And this we find likewiſe remark- 

ably, fulfilled in the Perſon of the Apoitle Peter, who opened 

\..r, the door of admiſſion into the Chrijtian Church, both to Fewer 
and Gentiles, To the ewes by his Sermon at Penteceft, when 
about 3000 Souls were brought into the Church of Chrift.” 

To the Gentiles, as is moſt evident in the ſtory of Cornelius , 

Acts 10. 28, who was be firſt fruits of the Gentiles, So that 

if we ſhould yield fo lar to the great Inhaxcers of Saint Perer®s 

Power, that ſomething was intended peculiar to his perſon 1n 

the Keyes given him by our Sariour, we hereby ſee how 
rationally it may be underſtood without the leaſt advantage 
to the extravagant pretenſions of Saint Peters pretended 
Succeſſours,, 2. The pardon of ſin in Scripture is moſt an- 
2 Pet. 3. nexed to Baptiſm and Admiſſion into the Church, and thence - 
Tit by p It ſeems evident, that the looſing of 6 ſhould be by admitting 
= into the Church by Baptiſm, in the lame ſenſe by which Bap-. 
tiſm is ſaid to ſave ww, and It Is called the waſhing of Regenera» 
tion ;, reſpefting the Spiritual advantages which come by 
Admiſſion into the Church of Chriſt ,, and ſo they are ſaid 
AQs 3.33. tO have their ns bound upon them, who continue reſrafory 
in their ns, as Simon Magus 1S ſaid to be in the bond of 

iniquity. 3. The Metaphor of the Keyes refers moſt to Admiſ- 
ſion into the Houſe, and excluding out of it, rather than. 

| gjedting any out of it, and re-admitting them. Thus when 
Ta.:2.20, Ejl;akim is ſaid to have the Keyes of the Houſe of David ,'/it 
"= -s © was in regard of his Power tO open and ſhut upon whom he 
7:4 pleafed,. And thus Cyprian, as Our learned Mr-Thorndthyvob- 
| erves, 
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ſerves, underitands: the power : of, bidding aud . leefing 1 this 
ſenſe, in his £& piftle to perm whees akin at BR e= 
o1-of . fine 10: Baptiſm, 1ng$:t very words, of our 
_ —_ LION of it; ' That mbas be ſhould 
loofe:on Earth, fhould be looſed in Heaven : and concludes. wh 
this; ſentence, Unde intelligimus non wifi #n Eccleſia prepoſitis 
& its Evanpelicd lege ac Dominics ordinatione funda!y , licere 
baptizare, & remiſſam peccatorum dare; foris ajuttem wee ligars 
aliquid poſſe nec ſolvi, ubi. non'ſit qut ligare poſſit aut ſolvere. 
That which I now infer from this diſcourſe is, that the power 
of the Church doth not ariſe trom mecr conſent and coufedera= 
tion, both becgyle this power doth reſpeii thoſe who have not 
actually conſe to it, and becaile it is fetled upon - the - 
Governors | of the Church by Divime Inflitution.. Thus It 
appears that the right of infliding. cenſures doth not reſult 
meerly ex confederata Diſciplina , which was. the thing to be - 
proved. x 
The like evidence may be given, for the duty of ſubnurting gs ,,_ 
to penalties or Church-cenſures in the Members of the Church: (:,) 
which that it ariſeth not from meer conſent of parties, :will., 
aPpear on theſe accounts. | 
1. Every perſon who enters this Society 15S bound to conſent 
before he doth it, becauſe of the Obligation lying upon Con- 
ſcience to an open profeſion of Chriſtianity , preſently upon 
conviction of the underfanding of the truth and certainty of 
Chriſtian' Religieu, For when once the mind of any ratioxal 
Tman- is. ſo far; wrought. upon by the iniluence of the-Divine 
-Spirit, as to. diſcover the molt ratzonal and undoubred . evideu- 
ces, Which there are of the rrathof Chriſtianity, he is preſent- 
ly obliged to profeſs Chriſt openly, to worſhip bim ſolemnly , 
\to affemble with. others for inſtraftion and participation of 
Goſpel Ordinances ; . and thence ;it follows, that there is an 
entecedent Obligation upon Conſcience ito. afſeciate with Others , 
and conſequently to conſent to. be governed by the Rulers pf 
the Society which he enters into. So. that: this ſubmiſſiog 20 
#8  pawer 'of Charch.Officers. in the: epenciſe » of Di cipliye 
upon Offenders , is implyed.in;the. very conditions OL Chris - 
ijanity,” and the .ſolemn profeſſing aud wadertaking of It. 2. 
It were \1»1pofſible any. Sacicty: how be ppheld , 1f it. be not 


laid 
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tid by the frrngder of the" Society-as, the neceſſary Duty of alt 


; ni:mbert £6 « undergo! the penalties which ſhall be inflicted, by 


thoſe who have the care of governing that Society ,* ſo they 
be not Contrary to the Laws, Nature and-Conſtitytion of It, 
Efſe there would: be no proviſion made for preventing diviſions 
4hd confuſion which will happen upon any breach made upon 
the” Laws of 'the Society, Now this 0b;igation to:ſubmiſſion 
to cenſares, dotlt ſpeak fomething. antecedentally to the cox- 
federation, although the expreſſion of it lies in the confedera- 
tion its ſelf. Bythis | hope we have made it evident that it is 
nothing eſe bur a miſtake in thoſe otherwiſe Learned perſons, 
who make the power of cenſures 1n the Chriſtigy Church to be 
tothing elſe but a Lex confederate Diſciplin&, whereas this 
power hath been made appear to be derived from a higher 
Original than the meer Arbitrary conſent 'of the ſeveral Mem- 
bers of the Charch aſſociating together: And how far the 
examples of the Synagegues under the Law, are from reach- 
inz that of Chriſtian Churches in reference to this, becauſe 
in theſe the power is conveyed by the Founder of the Society, 
*and not left to any Arbitrary Conſtitutions, as. It was among 
the Fews intheir Synagogues. It cannot: be denied but -goyſent 
Is ſuppoſed, and confederation neceſſa'y in order to Church 


power ;, but that 1s rather in regard of the exerciſe, then the 
Original of it; Foralthough I afthrm the original of this power 


to' be of Divine Tuſtitution ,, yet in order to the exerciſe of It 


in reference to particular perſons { who are not mentioned in 


the Charter of the power its ſelf ) it is xeceſſary. that the per- 
ſons on whom 1t is exerted, ſhould declare their. conſent and 


"ſubmiſſion either by words or a&tioas, to the Rules and Orders 
- of this Soctety. 


Having now proved that the Power of the Church doth not 


' ariſe from-meer conſent of parties, the next grand Inquiry is 
_ concerning, the extent of this power, Whether it doth reach ſo 
-far-2s to Excommunication & For. ſome men who will not 
"ſeem wholly todeny all Power in the ; Church over Offenders , 


**nor- that rhe Church doth ſubſliſt by Divine Inſtitution, yet.Uo 
-* wholly deny any ſuch Power as that of. Excommunicaticu, atrd 
_"Teem rather-to {ay that: Church-Officers, may far more congfu- 
*-oaſly to their Office inflict any other mulCt upon Offenders; ren 


exclude 


—— 
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exclude the from participation of Communiod'with others iu 
£;.e Ordinances and Sacraments of the Goſpel: Inorger there- 
tpre ro the clearing of this, I come to the 'thicd Propolti- 
' That the power which Chriſt bath given to' 1be-Qfficers of bis 
Church, d:th extend to the excluſion if contumacious, Offenders 
from the priviledges which this Society exjoyr. 11 thels. terms 
I rather chooſe to fix it, then in thoſe crude expreſſions, where- 
in Eraftus and ſome of his followers would fate the queſtion, and 
ſome of their imprudeut adverſaries have accepted ir, vis Whe- 
ther, Charch-Officers have power to exclude any trom the Eu- 
chariſt, ob m:ralem impuritatem ? And the reaſons why 1 wave 
thoſe terms, are, | | 

"1. 1 muſt confeſs my felf yet unſatisfied as to any convin- 
cing Argument , whereby it can be proved .that aty were dc- 
nyed admiſſion to the Lords Supper, who were admitted tO 
all other parts of Church-Society, and owned as Members 10 
them. I cannot yet ſee any particular Reaſon drawn from 
the Nature of the Lords Supper above all other parts of Di- 
wne Worſhip, which ſhould confine the cexfures of the Church 
meerly to that Ordinance and ſo to make the Excharit 
bear the ſame Office in the Body of the Church , which our new 
Anatomiſt's tell us the parenchyme of the Lrver, doth inthe 14. 
tural Body, viz. to be colum ſangainis, to ſerve as a kind of 
ſtrainer to ſeparate the more groſs and. feculent paits of the 
Blood from the more pure and ſpiritzous ;, ſo the the Lords Supper 
to (rain out the more impure members of the Church fromthe 
more Ho!y and Spiritual. My jidgment then is, that Ex- 
. communication relates immediately to the cutting a perſon 
off from Communion with the Churches viſible Soctety , con- 
ſtitutcd upon the ends it is; but becauſe Communion 1s not 
vitbly diſcerned but in Adminitration and Participation of 
Goſpel Ordinances, therefore Excluſion doth chiefly refer 
. to theſe': and becauſe the Lords Swpper is one of the bigh:jt 
priviltedges which the Church enjoys; therefore it ſtands to 
reaſon that Cenſures ſhould begin there.  And'in that ſenſe 
Sſuſperiſion from the ' Lords Supper of perſons apparently. un- 
worthy. may be embracedas a prudent, lawfal, and convenient 
abatement of thegreater penalty of Excommunication, and iſo 
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to ſtand on the ſame general grounds that the other doth; for 
Qidi poteft majus, poteſt etiam minus , which will hold as -well 
in moral as natural power, if there be no prohibition To" the 
ey nor peculiar Reaſon as to the one more thanjto. the 
other, | q 
2. I diſfike the terms ob moralem impuritatem , On this 
account , Becauſe I ſuppoſe they were taken up by Eraftus 
and from him'by. others as the Controverſie was manag 
concerning Excommunication among the Jews , vis. whe- 
ther it were meerly becaule 'of Ceremonial, or elle likewiſe 
becauſe of mural impurity. As to which I muſt ingenuoully 
acknowledge Eraſius hath very much the advantage of his 
adverſaries, clearly proving that no perſons under the Law, 
were excluded the Temple Worſhip becauſe of moral impurity. 
Bur then withat I think he hath gained little advantage tohus 
cauſe by the great and ſucceſsful pains he hath taken 
the proving of that ; My reaſon is, becauſe the, Temple- 
Worſhip or The ſacrifices under the Law were in ſome ſenſe 
propitiatory, as they were the adumbrations of that grand Sa- 
crifice which was to. be offered up-- for the appeaſing 'Of 
Gods wrath, viz. The Blood of Chriſt ; therefore tg have ECX- 
claded any from participation of them, had been to exclude 
them from the viſible way of obtaining pardon of fin ( which 
was not to be had without ſhedding of Blood, as the Apoſtle 
tells us ) and from t*:ſtiHing their faith towards. Ged and Re- 
pentance from dead works, But now under .the Goſpel 
thoſe Ordinances, Which ſuppole admiſſion into the Church 
by Baptiſm, do thereby fuppole an all-ſufficient Sacrifice offer- 
ed for the expiation of fin, and conſequently the ſubſequone 
priviledges do not. immediately Relate to the obtaining of that, 
but a grateful commemoraiion Of the Death of Chrift, and 
a "celebration of the 7 vane mercy and gordneſs of God itt the 
way of R:demption fou::d out by the death of his Son. And 
therefore it ſtands to vreat reaſon that ſuch Perſour, who/by. 
their” profane and uuworthy lives diſhonour {o Holy a profeſſi. 
04, ſhould tiot be ewaegd to be as. good and ſound Members of, 
tne Surety, fofinded on ſo-Sacted a Foundation., as the:moſt; 
Chritian and' Ti cligions Perſons,” To, this I know nothing 
can be objected, Piic that, firſt, The Paſſoever was commen- © 
#& ies 
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"Pative among the Jews ;, and Secondly, That the priviledges of that 
per were then very great above other people, and therefore of God 

imtended any ſuch thing as Excommunication among his people, 
ut world have been in uſe then, To theſe I anſwer. _ 
-- 2. I grant, the Paſſover was commemorative as to the occa- 
ion of its Inſtiturion : but then it was withal Typical and An- 
mnenciative of that Lamb of God who was to take away the Sins 
of '#he World ;; and therefore no perfon who defired expiation 
of ſins, was to be debarred from ir; bat the Lords Sxpper un- 
derthe Goſpel hath nothing in it propitiatory, but is intended 
as a Feaſt upon a Sacrifice and a Federal Rite, as hath been 
fully cleared bya very learned Perſon in his diſcourſe about the 
True notion of the Lords Supper, 
'.- 2.1 grant the Jews had very many priviledges above other 

Nations: Nay ſo far, that the whole body of the people were 
looked upon as Gods choſen, and peculiar and holy peoples 
-and from thence I juſtly infer , that whatever excluſion was 
2mong'the people of the Jews from their Society, will far bet» 
ter hokdas an argument for Excommunication under the Chris» 
tian Church, than if it had been a meer debarring fram their 
Levitical Worſhip. And that I ſbould far ſooner 1aſiſt upon, 
from thereaſon affigned, as the ground of Excommunication, 
than the other infirm and profligated Argument ; and ſo the 
Excluſion ont of the Camp of Iſrael and the Cerith among the 
gewr, t whatever we underſtand by it ) may-4 pars hold to 

-# ground of exclnſion from the Chriſtian Society : In Imi» 
tation of which, I rather ſuppoſe that excluſion out of the Sy- 
nagogues was after taken up, rather than as a meer Owlawry, 
when they were deprived of Civil Power. 6 

- The Queſtion then being thus un fro it amonnts to, S$. 22. 
this, Whether under the Goſpel, there beany power ia the Of-, 
ficers of the Church by virtue of Divine Inſticution to exclude 
any Offenders out of c i Chriſtian Society, for tranſgreſſing the 
Lawsof it? And according toour former Propoſitions, I ſup». 
poſe it will be ſirfficient to prove that power tobe of Diyine {n-. 
ſtitution, jf 1 prove it to be fandamentally and intripltcally,, 
reſident in'the Society its felf, For whatever doth immedt- . 
ately-reſalt from the Society its ſelf, mult have the ſane Ori- . 
ginal which the ſubjet hath, becauſe this hath the nature of an 

| *, . he inſeparable 


Ro. 


quired from the Members of it. 
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inſeparable property revulting from it; conſtitution. . For the 
'E rs akon ,l ita'l lay down my thoughts of it asclearly & 
-methodically as I can ; and that in thele following Hyporb:;ſes.@. 
* 1, Bbere there's a power of declaring. any perſon to be no trug 
member of the $ aciery be u tn, there is a formal power of Excommiy= 
bo wr > For titis1s All which 1 intend by it, viz. An Authorj- 
\#tive' pronouncing virtzte officii, any Convict Offender to have 
forfeited his intereſt 'in the. Church as a Chriſtian Society.: 
'*nd to loſe all the Priviſedges of it : So that if this-power 
be lodged" in any Church. Oficer, then he hath power formaþ- 
Hto bt xcommnicate.* RY "Fx 
'- 2. Where'the enjoyment of the priviledges of a Society is not abſq+ 
tate and neceſſary, but depends upon conditions to bs perfuarmed by 
erery Member, of which ie Society is Juape, there is a power itt 
the Rulers of that Society to debar any: perſon from ſuch ripiledges, 
pon non-performancc of the C:nditions. As ſuppo pt 1 | 
Crrtatis to deptad upon defending the Rights of the { Ity.s f 
vpon a Filing in reference to this, in any perſon admitted: t@ | 
Citiz,ex-ſvip, the Rulers of the City heve the ſame power t0 
take that Right away, which they had at frſt to glve. it; be- 
cavfe that Rignt was never. Abſolutely. given, but. upon ſup- 
poſition that the perſon did not overthrow. the; ends for 
which it wes beſrowed upon him, he 
'- 3. The Church is ſuch a.Society, in which Communion is not | 
abſolute and neceſſar;. but it doth-depend upon the performance of | 
fomb Conditions, of nbc! the Governours of it are the. competent. | 
Fudges : Aud that appeers, £ A EPWILANS 
' 'x. Becauſe the admiſſion inco the Church,depend; upon'con- 
ditionsto be judged by Paſtors, as incaſe ol penr res 
quiring Baptiſn,. and the Children of Tufidels, being Baptized ; 
ih both which caſcs itis evident, that.Conditions are 5 Sp 
quiſite, of which-the Paftors are Fudges.. y OTE, 
'2.. Becauſe the Prjviledges of this Society do requirea Separ +: 
ration from other Socictics int'1e World,and call for Beater 
Holineſs and purity of life; and thoſe very Priviledges are : 
ped es of greater benefits which belong only.to perſons qua- . 
fed with ſuitable conditions , it- would therefore be a very, 
grear diſtionor to this Society, if it ay as common, and open 36--- 
other Societies in the World: do,and no more qualifications Ie- 
''L 4 » OB $4454 * 4. We 
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©»... We have inſtances in the ſacred Records of Apolidlical 
times, of ſuch ſcandals which have been the ground of the ex- 
ctoſib8'of the perſons gui ty of them from the priviledges of the 
Chriſtian ſociety,” And here ſuppoſe we may (notwithſtang- 
ig all the little evaſions which have been found our) fix. ag. 
inceſtuous perſon inthe Church of Corinth, . Asto LN 1 
not the force of the argument upon the manner of execution 
of the cenſure then, viz. by delegation from an Apoſtle, or 
the Apoſtolical Rod, or delivering to Satan; for I freely grant 
that theſe did then import an extraordinary power in the A- 
poſtles over Offenders ; But I ſay, the ground and reaſon of 
the exerciſe of. that power in ſuch an extraordinary manner at 
that time, doth ſfill continue, alchough not in that viſible ex- 
traordinary effeft which it then had, And whatever practice 
is founded upon grounds perpetual and common, that praCxce 
mult continoe as long as the grounds af it do, and the Churches 
capacity will admit ;, (which Hypotheſis is the only rational 
Foundation on which Epiſcopal Government in the Church 
doth ſtand firm and unſhaken, and which in the former Diſ- 
courſe I am far from undermining of, as an intelligent Rea- 
der may perceive ;) how I fay that it is evident, that the rea- 
ſons of the Apoſtles cenſure of that perſon, are not fercbed 
from the want of Chriſtian Magiſtrates, but from [ſuch things 
which will hold as long as any ChriſtiauChurch:: which arethe * 
diſhonour of rhe Society, 1 Cor. 4. 1. the ſpreading of ſuch cor- 
raptions further, if they paſs uncenſured,, 1 Cor. 5. 6. and 
amendment of tbe perſon, 1 Cor, 5.5, Wpon theſe Pillars, the 
power of cenſures reſts it ſelf in the Church of God , which are 
the main grounds 4 penalties in all Societies whatſoever, viz. 
the preſervation of the honour of them, aud preventing (f further 
miſchief, and doing good to the offending party, Andthat which 
ſeems to add a great deal of weight to this inſtance, is, thet 
the Apoſtle checks the Corinrh1,,ns , that before the cxercile 
the' Apoſtolical Rod, they were not of theiſelves tenſible. of 
fo'grcat diſhonour to the Church as that was, aad had nat 
uſed ſome means for the'removing ſuch a perſon from their $q- 
iety;. 4nd ye are puſſed up, and have notrathcr mourned, that 
Be that bath done this deed , may be taken away from «1 


Yolo Cdritth; « 5,”  Thercin implying, that whether, MeR 
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tadbcen ſuch a thing in the Church, or no, as the Apoſtofical 
Rod; it had beeri the duty of a Chriſtian Society. to have done 
their enteavour in order to the removing ſuch a perſon fron}: 
their rwmber, But further, I cannot uaderſtand' how it ſhould: 
be-adocy inChriftians to. wirhdraw from every brother who-walk- 


*b tiford:rly, and Church-Officers not to have power to- pro- 
+ perſon to be withdrawn from, which amounts toy 


nounce ſiic | 
Excommunication. It is not to me at all material, whether 


7, they did immediately relate to Civil or Sacred converſe, (con- 
. cerning which there is ſo much diſpute) for in which foever' 
- weplaceit, if Church-Officers have a power to pronounce ſuch- 


a perſon to be withdrawn from, they have a power of Excom- 
munication; fo we conſider this penalty as inflicted on the per-. 
{on in his relation to the Society as a Chriſtian; and withal, 
how nearly conjoined their civil and ſpiritual eating were to- 
gether, 1 Corinth, 1 x. 20,21. and how ſtrongly the argument 


will hold from Civil to Sacred, - viz. 4 remortone unius ad rems--: 


tionem alterizs, not from any fancied pollution in Sacris from the 
company of wicked men, but from the diſhonours refleting.on- 
the Society from ſuch unworthy perſons partaking ofthe high, 
eſt priviledges of it, Thus from theſe three Hypeth-ſes this: 
Corollary follows, that where any perſons in a Church do by 
their open and contumacious offences, declare to the World: 
that they are far from being the perſons they were ſuppoſed 


code in their admiſſion into the Church, there is a power Ie>- 
ſident in the Paſtors of the Church: tadebar ſuch perſons from: ' 


the priviſedges of it ; and conſequently from Communion 'in. 
the Lords Supper. 1. Becauſe this expreſſeth the neareſt uni- 
on, and-cloſeſt confederation, as the Euoins among the Gre-- 
ciens Commonwealth did. 2: Becaule this hath been always 
looked on with greateſt veneratian in the Church of God; 
and therefore it is leaſt of all fit thoſe perſons ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the higheſt priviledges of the Church , which are- 
unwortliy oF the Towelt of them. a 


There remain only ſome few Objetions which are levelled: 
againſt this opinion concerning the power of Excommunicas : 
tion, which from the Queſtion being thus ſtated and proved,:.:: 
will be ſoon removed: The firſt Is, that this Excommunteatio)s 
F 4,1 outward! puniſhment; ond therefore beldngy/ not -th Eleerch./ \ 


Officers, 


a 
-; 
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\ Officers, but to the Magiftrete.. 2, Becanſe it neithey is; wor-even' 
was in the. power of pk? Officer to debar any offending mem- 
ber from publick, Worſhip, becauſe auy Heathens may come. to.it. 
. It cannut lie ar to excluſion from the Lords Supper,  hecas 
Clrift is. offered as ſpiritual food; as well in the Word Prearhed as 
in the Sacrament. Totheſe I anſwer, 1. I do not well under- 
ſtand what the ObjeCtors mean by an outward puniſhment , for 
there can be no puniſhment belonging. to 2 viſible Society, 
(ſuch as the Church is here conſidered to be) butt muſt be 
viſible, 7. e. outward, or a thing to be taken notice af in (is 
World ; and: in thisfenſe Ideny that all viſible puniſhmgat be- 

{ tongs oaly bathe rt. but if by outward, be mean 
| forcible pyniſhment, then | grant that all coattive power be»- 
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longs to. the Magiſtrate ; but, I deny og Excommunication 
formally . conſfdered ,- is a forcible piuniſhmenr, | c. Becauſe 
every perſon at his entrance into this Society, is fop ofed to 
declare his ſubmiſſion to the rules of the Society ; and there- 
| fore whatever he after undergoes by way Of penalty in thig. 
Society, doth depend. upon that conſent. 2, A. perſon ſtands 
| Excommunicate- legally 2nd. gd, jure, who is declared authori- 
| tatively. to ba no Member of the, Society, though, he ral be 
preſent at the acts of it, as a defranchiſed perfon may be at 
q thoſe of a: Corporation, 3. A perſon falling into thole offen- 
ces which merit Excommunication,, is ſuppoſed: in ſo doing, 
voluntarily to renoupce his intereſt in thole priyiledges, the 
enjoyment of which doth depend upon abſtaining from thoſe 
offences,which he willfully falls ints,. eſpecially if contumacy be 
joyned with them, as- jt is before Excommunication ; for then 
nothing-is done forcibly towards him ; for he firſt relinquiſheth. 
his right, before the Church-Governour declares himi.excluded 
the Society. So that the offendox doth: meritorioully excom-. 
| municate knmſelf,, the Paſtor doth it formally by declaring. 
that he hath made himiglt uo member by-his affencesand CcONs 
tumacy joyned- with them. To the, ſecond 1 anfwer, That F 
do; nat.:place.the formality of Excommunication, in excluſion 
from heaging the. Word; but in debarsing the perſon from heare- 
ng tanqueu; pers Eccleſia, as 2 member of the Church, and ſo. 
yy may be well joyaed with that of Heathets and ha: 
/ dels, and aot.ohk Members: of the. Qlurch., ..To the third 1 
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- anſwer, Thar excluſion from the Lords Supper is not on the 
+ accounts. mentioned in the Obje(tjon, but becauſe it is one 
 'of the Chieteſt Priviledges of the Church, -as it is a viſible 


7: Having thus cleared and aſſerted the power of Fxcommunts 
£afion in 2 Chriitian Church, there remains only cne e:quiry 


- More, Which 15, Whether this power doth remain :ormally 


4n the Church, after. its being incorporated into the Com- 
molweafth, or elſe doth it then efcheat who!ly into the Ciyil 
Power? The reſolution of which queſtion mainly-depends.an 
Mother ſpoken to already, viz. Whether this po.ver- wag 
only a kind of Widowseſtate, which belonged #p it oaly du- 
ring its ſeparation from the Civil Power, or was the Church 
OT of it as its perpetual 'Right, belonging to 
it ih atl conditions whatocver ir ſhould be in ? Now that 
muſt appear by the Tenure of it, and the, Grounds, qa which 
it was conveyed, which having been proved already toibe 
perpetual and univerſal, it from thence appears that no ac- 
cefſion to the Church can invalidate its former Titte, Put 
then as in caſe of Marriage, the' right of diſpoſal and well 
management of the Eſtate coming by the Wife, belongs to the 
Husband ; ſo after the Church 1s married inio the Common- 
wealth, the right of ſupream management of thi- power in 
an external way doth fall into the Magiſtrates hands, Which 
may conſiſt in theſe following things, x. A right of preſcri- 


bing Laws for the due management of Church-cenſares. 2. A ' 


right of bounding the manner of proceeding in cepfires, thet 
in a ſetled Chriſtian-ſtate, matzers of io, great weight be not 
left to the Arbitrary pleaftre of any Ehurch-Officers, ror ſuch 
cenſures inflited but upon an evident convictio:: of ſuch great 
offences which tend to the diſhonour of the Chriitian Church, 
and that in order to the amendment of the Offenders life, 
3. Tteright of adding temporal and civil Sanctionsro Church 
ccnſy es, and ſo enforcing the ſpiritual Weapons of the 
Church , with the mcre keen and arp ones of the Civil 
State. Thus 1-afſert the force and cfficacy of all Church- 
cenſures in foro bkuymino to flow from the C:vil Po:yer, ard 
that there" 15'no' proper effect follov i1g any of them as to 
Civil Riglits, but fro. the Magiſtrates SahRion;** 4'To the 

| | Magiſtrate 
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Exrounegication in a Chr Hfic Church. 


Magiſtrate belongs the Ri _ i caſe af unjuſt ce 
urs; not that the-M3 þl 4k; f appeal juſt terns A 
Chacch, asto-its Piriceal 'effe&; _— ho. TI 
poral cfſeCt of it : in which caſe it is the di y.of Paſtors to 
diſcharge their. office. and acquieſte;,  But-this pawer df the 
Magiſtrate in- the ſupreme orderiag of- Exclefiaſtical. ns 'wall 
as Civil Cauſes, I have fully allertedaud etrascdalregdy "Frawr 
which it follows, That asto any qutward <fiects of the 
of E xcommunication, the'peslon; of the Su i Magiſtrate 
mult be exempted, both becauſe the force of. theſe cerſures.doth: 
flow from him in a Chriltian State, and that theve otherwiſe 
would be a progreſ7 in infinitum, to know whetherithe cenſhre. 
of the Maziſtrate were ju!t or no... 1. conclude then g.that 
though the Magiſtrate hath. the main care of ordering things 
in the Church, yet: (the Magifþrat tes Pouey inthe Church be- 
ing cumulative, and not privative) Church and her Oh». 

cers retain the Fundamental Right of infliting cenſyces- gn 
lenders: Which was the FRY to be Þroxed. = 
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Books fol by Hen, Mortlock «t the Phoenix is &+.Pauls 
Changh-yara, meat the Heels North- door. 
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Rational Aeeount of the Grounds of Proveflant Rehygion c 
being a Vindication of the Lord Archbiſhop of Cortere 


bury's Relationof a Conference, &c. from the pretended Ans 


 . wor, Þy T. C.- By Edward: Srillingflent. 


Origen: 


To Sacre, (OF, A Ration 
Chriſtian Faith, 3s tothe Truth and Divine Authority 


at Account of the Gromds of 


of the 


Seriptares, 2nd the Matters therein contained, Wn the ſame - 
Anthor, in Sz2rto. 


Baine wpon the Epb: Jang. | 
on the Proverbs, 'Eeclefiaſtes, Cf anticles, with the Ma- * 


Trapp 


jor Prophets , "heing his third Volame- of Annotations on the © 
whole Bible, | 


Greenb!ll open Ezekiel, 


Hell upon Amos. 


Brooks on the Neceſlity, Excellency, Keke, and Beauty of 


Holineſs. 


Kuowledge and Pratiice : or, A plain Diſcourſe of the Chief 


things ueceſſary to be Known, Believed, and Prattiſed, in or- 
der to Salvation, by Samuel "Cradock, 
Schecinath : or, A Demonſtration of the Divine Preſence 


in 


by Mr Simeon Aſh. 
The Moral Philoſophy of the Sticky, turned, out of French 
into Engliſh, by Obarles Gottow Eſquire. , - 
An Improvement of the Sea, upon the Nine Nautical Verſes 
of the 107 Pſalm. 


places of Religions Worfhip; "By -Fobn $tillingfleer.. 
A Treatiſe of Divine Meditation, by Fobx Ball, Publiſhed 


wW herein,” .ahong dther things, you have 


A full he delightful Deſcription of all thoſe many, various 
and multitudinous Objets, which are beheld (through the 
Lords Creation, both on Sea, in Sea, and on Land,) wiz. All 
ſorts and kinds of Fiſh, Fowl, and Beaſts, whether Wild or 
Tame; all forts of Trees, and Fruits : all forts of Peopke, 
Cities, 'Towns, and Countries, by Daniel! Pel. 

Baxter's Call, &c, 
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